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FOREWORD 


Tuıs volume carries on the history of the House of 
Rothschild as revealed by the relevant documents up 
to the Peace that concluded the Franco-German war in 
1871. In the writing of this volume, as in the case of 
The Rise of the House of Rothschild, the Rothschild 
family have brought no influence of any kind to bear; 
my aim has been to portray without prejudice or parti- 
ality the positively fabulous part which the House played 
in the ¿vents of the nineteenth century. Original docu- 
ments and letters that had been intercepted have 
occasionally afforded particularly illuminating revela- 
tions, although in the case of extracts from some of the 
letters it is necessary to bear in mind that the originals 
were probably carefully altered by the Rothschilds 
themselves, with the deliberate intention of making upon 
persons like Metternich a definite impression such as 
would assist them in carrying out their plans. Seen in 
this light, they are no less instructive and characteristic 
of the methods of the House than the more ingenuous 
documents which undoubtedly constitute a large propor- 
tion of those used in this work. 

I must again point out that 1 cannot claim to have 
dealt with the subject exhaustively ; but it has perhaps 
been possible, by means of the many thousand docu- 
ments that have been collected, to present a series of 
varied but relevant pictures such as may afford a general 
impression which, in its surprising and fantastic effect, 
should give some idea of the nd¥ure, the work, the aims, 
and the power of this House during the nineteenth 
century. 

The Epilogue, which appears at the end of the book, of 
course makes no claim to continue the treatment of the 
subject on the same lines ; it merely attempts to bring 
‚out one or two of the more striking moveg executed by 
1X 
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the House of Rothschild on the political chessboard 
during the sixty years leading up to the present day— 
moves which show how the House, in spite of growing 
difficulties, vanishing influence, and the powerfül compe- 
tition of younger and richer firms, has endeavoured 
until the most recent times to maintain its position, 
to influence international politics, and, although with 
diminishing success, to drive them along the path which 
corresponded to the interests of the bank. 

As in the case of the first volume, I have to express my 
gratitude to a large number of persons who have assisted 
me in my work. 

In addition to those persons mentioned in the first 
volume, I am also indebted to Professor W. Alison 
Phillips, and to the gentlemen of the Record Office and 
of the British Museum in London, who were particularly 
kind in the assistance they gave to mc, a forcigner. 
Further, I am indebted to Dr. von Kurzl-Buntscheiner ; 
to the expert writer on economic subjects, R. Drapala ; 
to the legal authority, Herr von Meyer-Leonhard of 
Frankfort ; and finally to Fraulein Lilli von Werner, the 
daughter of the painter Anton von Werner; who have all 
been most obliging in placing documents and portraits 
at my disposal. 

I can but conclude by expressing the hope that this 
volume, which in my opinion reveals, as few others have 
done, the intricate activities of high politics as intimately 
observed from behind the scenes, will have a wide appeal. 


SYNOPSIS OF “THE RISE OF THE HOUSE 
OF ROTHSCHILD.” 


Meyer Amschel Rothschild, the son of a small Jewish 
retailer and moneychanger, who lived in the Frankfort 
Ghetto, was the founder of the Rothschild Bank, which 
became an important concern towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, especially as the result of the wars follow- 
ing upon the French Revolution. Meyer Amschel came into 
touch with Court circles through dealing in old coins and 
antiquities, and established a special relationship with the 
Elector of Hesse, whose property he looked after to a great 
extent during the Napoleonic Wars, where he acquired 
credit, important connections, and financial profit. He 
employed his five sons in the family business. The House, 
which had become rich, made itself generally useful to 
Napoleon’s enemies. His most gifted son, Nathan, who had 
emigrated to England, played a particularly important part 
in these iransactions. His second son, James, under the 
ingenious pretext that he was acting in France's interests, 
ventured to go to Paris, but remained in constant touch with 
Nathan, who was in the enemy country of England. When 
Napoleon fell, the Rothschilds showed their hand and 
openly joined the side of the victorious Allies. During the 
Napoleonic Wars they had become immensely wealthy, 
particularly through handling the British subsidies to the 
Allies, with the result that they were able out of their own 
resources to assist with loans the States that had been 
impoverished by the war. Austria was one of the 
candidates for a loan, and in 181 %that country ennobled the 
Rothschilds in order to put them. under an obligation, after- 
wards inducing Solomon, on the conclusion, of a loan 
operation, to settle in Vienna, in which cit} he resided 
permanently, becoming the confidential adviser of the all- 
powerful Metternich. When, in 1820, Metternich wished to 
suppress the Revolution at Naples, which had no moneu to 
xl 
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deal with the problem ttself, Metternich sent the fifth brother, 
Carl Rothschild, to Naples, where he carried through 
ingenious arrangements whereby that State was herself 
forced to raise loans to defray the costs of the invasion. 
Thus, besides the original House of Frankfort there were 
now four branches, in London, Paris, Vienna, and Naples, 
each of them being managed by one of the five brothers, who 
worked in complete harmonious co-operation. 

Up to the year 1830 the wealth of the Rothschilds had 
constantly and prodigiously increased, and they now 
possessed a virtual monopoly of State loans, which they 
arranged for all the great Powers of that period. The 
Rothschilds had just underwritten three important loans for 
France, Austria, and Prussia, and had not completed their 
flotation, when the July Revolution broke out quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly in 1830, with the result that Charles X 
lost his throne, and the House of Rothschild, with its large 
holdings of Rentes, which had suddenly fallen enormously 
in value, was faced with a serious crisis. The five brothers, 
however, courageously sel about the task of saving the 
existence of this World House. 

At this point the story as contained in the second volume 


begins. 
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CHAPTER I 
Weathering the Crises of 1830 


Tur sudden outbreak of the Paris Revolution of 1830, 
affecting, as it did, the whole of Europe, had placed 
the House of Rothschild in an exceedingly dangerous 
position. It required the active intervention of the 
English branch, as being the least affected, to save 
the situation. Solomon had hastened to Paris from 
Vienna, and he and James were staying together at 
the actual scene of action. The most important task, 
that of endeavouring to maintain peace, had to be left 
to them. It was essential that Austria and France, 
whose large loans the brothers Rothschild had just 
irrevocably committed themselves to taking over, should 
be induced, in spite of the conditions in the French 
capital, to maintain peace, in order that the large 
quantity of loan certificates still lying in the Rothschild 
safes should rise in value and circulate again amongst 
the public. The brothers naturally endeavoured, where- 
ever possible, to relieve themselves of responsibilities 
which had become onerous in the depressed condition 
of the market. A suitable occasion arose in connection 
with thei business with Prussia, where the last trans- 
action, the conversion of the sterling loan of 1818,: 
negotiated by the Prussian financial representative, 
Rother, was not to be concluded until the 8th October, 
1832. This was a case where they could set to work to 
secure the cancellation of a deal which could only have 
been profitable under really favourable conditions, 
and in the actual circumstances was bound to result 
in loss, owing to the impossibility of pl&cing public 
securitieg on any of the markets of Europe. Nathan 
accordingly decided that it was essential that he should 
recover his freedom of action in that quarter. With 


= end in view, he determined, without letting Berlin 
I 1 
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know what was in his mind, to secure the góodwill of 
the Prussian Treasury officials by meeting them in 
an important matter, as a special mark of his confidence. 
In connection with the loans concluded in 1818 and 
1822 with the House of Rothschild, Prussia had de- 
posited securities: with the London bank in the form 
of mortgage deeds and debentures, which Nathan was 
not required to return until many years later, when the 
amortisation of the debt had proceeded according to 
plan. Nathan returned these in September 1830, per- 
fectly realising that at a time when nobody would 
accept them, the certificates did not constitute a particu- 
larly valuable security, while Berlin would be favourably 
impressed by Nathan's returning them so soon, and 
long before he was obliged to do so. His action produced 
the desired effect. Rother, who was President of the 
Seehandlung Bank, wrote to his King in great enthusiasm 
saying, “* It is only the great confidence which Rothschild 
feels in the Institute, which Your Prussian Majesty has 
entrusted to me, that has led the banker to take this 
step.” Rother did not miss this opportunity of indicating 
to his sovercign that he had himself rendered a valuable 
service. He emphasised the fact that Nathan’s action 
was “ all the more praiseworthy, as showing a special 
desire to be accommodating, having regard to the 
critical nature of the general situation.”* But Rother 
was soon to perceive why Nathan had been so friendly 
and obliging ; for, towards the end of November, 1830, 
Solomon’s son Anselm came to Berlin on Nathan’s 
behalf, in order, if possible, to secure the complete 
cancellation, or at any rate the substantial modifi- 
cation, of tlge conversion agreement concluded with the 
Prussian Government on the 25th February, 1830. 
Although the ground had been well prepared, it was 
impossible for Rother, after taking so much credit with 
his sovercignefor the satisfactory conclusion of the 
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agreement, suddenly to suggest that it should be 
cancelled. For weeks he discussed the matter with 
Anselm, who brought all his powers of persuasion to 
bear tg induce Rother to accept the Rothschilds’ pro- 
posal. In mid-January Rother reported on the matter 
to his sovereign,* pointing out that the banking firm 
of Nathan Rothschild in London had been placed in an 
unfavourable position, through recent political events, 
with regard to the agreement which had been concluded 
in much more auspicious circumstances.' “ In conse- 
quence of the financial stringency from which the whole 
of Europe is suffering,” wrote Rother, * Baron Anselm, 
who is still here with full powers to act on behalf of the 
firm, has been putting forward with growing insistence 
various proposals for the partial cancellation, or modi- 
fication, of the terms of the agreement made here on 
the 25th February, 1830. In view of the circumstances, 
however, there can be no question of the complete or 
partiai cancellation of the contract, such as the firm 
desires, and I believe that in the course of our written 
and verbal negotiations of the last month 1 have 
succeeded in persuading Baron von Rothschild that 
such a procedure would not be consonant with the 
honour o* his House.” 

These were fine words, but in his heart Rother had 
already accepted the Rothschilds’ point of view and 
their proposals, which amounted to leaving a balance 
of £1,850,000 of 5 per cent. securities unredeemed, 
and postponing to a later date their conversion to 
a 4 per cent. basis. Rother followed this emphatic 
statement with an entirely contrary recommendation, 
contriving so to gild the pill for his sovcreigp as to make 
1t seem a positive advantage for Prussia not to take 
her stand upon the letter of the contract. 

“It is desirable,” Rother further reported to his 
royal master, “ that these proposals should, if possible, 
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be accepted, since, in view of such future ‘financial 
transactions as are under present conditions inevitable, 
it appears to me to be of the utmost importance to 
Your Royal Majesty’s finances that the Rothschild 
business firm should be granted every possible assistance 
that is consistent with the credit of the State ; and the 
conversion operation under discussion would obviously 
involve the firm in such heavy loss as to produce a 
state of acute tension. If Nathan Meyer von Rothschild’s 
firm were to be. compelled strictly to observe the dates 
laid down in the contract, in spite of the unfavourable 
conditions now obtaining, 1t would necessarily endeavour 
to sell the new 4 per cent. bonds at any price in all 
markets, and thereby deal a severe blow to our public 
credit. Our experience has taught us that financial 
transactions in which the von Rothschild firm do not 
act as intermcdiaries, but as opponents, are apt to fall 
through ; and schemes entered into with men of no 
substance, such as we unfortunately find on our Bourse 
here, result in nothing. According to an approximate, 
and certainly not exaggerated estimate, the House of 
Rothschild has failed to place £1,934,400 of the new 
4 per cent. loan. This is now quoted at 79.5, as against 
the contract price of 98.5, so that the firm stands to 
lose 19 per cent., or about 2,572,752 reichsthaler. This 
does not take into account the fact that some of the 
joint underwriters of these 4 per cent. debentures here 
and abroad, having suffered bankruptcy, are unable 
to take them up, whilst others, including business men 
of substance, are refusing“to accept them, now that they 
have fallen sc much in value, thus involving a further 
loss of at legst 500,000 reichsthaler to the von Roths- 
childs, so that the family will have to reconcile them- 
selves to a diminution of their wealth by three million 
thaler on this one transaction alone, unless’ business in 
public securities revives—a possibility which appears 
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to be exceedingly remote in view of the growing general 
uncertainty. 

“ The House of Rothschild, or rather its principal 
negotiator, Baron Solomon von Rothschild of Vienna, 
really did regard this business (at the time) simply as a 
matter of honour, as, even if things had gone as well 
as they possibly could, there was no profit to be made 
out of them. I cannot but regret that, as a result of 
the concessions which he made, this excellent man 
should now have to suffer the reproaches of most of the 
members of his family.” 

Thus, in spite of his opening words, Rother supported 
the Rothschilds’ request, as he feared a “ damaging 
breach *” with the firm. King Frederick William, who 
had unqualified confidence in Rother, and understood 
nothing about financial matters, concurred in his 
recommendation. Anselm Rothschild perceived that 
there wis reason to hope for far-reaching concessions, 
and suddenly incercased his demands accordingly. He 
was now unwilling to accept. any of the restrictions to 
which Rother had wished to subject his proposals ; 
and he actually began to modify some of his first pro- 
posals in his own favour, this being attributable to the 
influence of Nathzn, who had not entirely approved 
of the matter being left to the youthful Anselm, who 
was then only twenty-seven years old; and at the 
beginning of March he sent Carl Rothschild, who was 
staying at Frankfort, to his assistance in Berlin. Rother 
was now exposcd to the joint attack of a senior and a 
junior Rothschild, and their persistence was gradually 
reducing the fortress to a state where it was ready to 
capitulate. b 

At the same timc, in order to support his brother and 
his nephew, in their arduous struggles in the interests 
of the firm, Meyer Amschel wrote from Frankfort to 
the Prussian Finance Minister, Count Lottum:: “I 
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hope that Finance Minister von Motz, of blessed memory, 
who knew me, gave Your Honour a not wholly ung 
favourable impression of me; and I hope that, neve 

having had the opportunity of direct personal com- 
munication with Your Honour, your correspondence 
with my firm here and your other relations with them 
will have afforded adequate proof of my true manner 
of thinking. Your Excellency will be aware that since 
we have enjoyed the privilege and good fortune of 
entering into henourable business relationship with the 
Prussian Government our efforts have been tirelessly 
directed to devoting to it our best services and our whole 
possessions, uninfluenced by any private considerations. 
Though the most recent transaction has, by reason of 
the violent cvents that have shattered peace and order 
in many parts of Europe to their foundations, failed as 
yet to lead to a successful issue, so that we have to 
suffer not mercly the disappointment of failing to carry 
through an operation, but also have to bcar a con- 
siderable loss, yet we arc able to rest in the firm con- 
viction that we can face God and the world as honourable 
people as far as our business methods are concerned. 
The decision in this, our just cause, which has been 
exhaustively discussed by my brother and nephew, is, 
according to their letters, soon to be taken. In taking 
the liberty to submit my request that the settlement of 
this matter may be expedited, I would excuse myself 
to Your Excellency on the ground of the prevailing 
unsettled conditions, which involve me in innumerable 
tasks, to attend to all of which is difficult and almost 
impossible to .ne, in view of my age and failing health. 
I am therefore exceedingly desirous for the speedy re- 
turn of my brother Carl, who has obeyed the urgent 
s iminons to go to Berlin. I regard him as my right-hand 
man, and find it hard to be without him. I would there- 
fore submissively beg Your Excellency, so far as in 
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your power lies, most kindly to assist in carrying out 
he wishes which I have expressed ; I cherish the firm 
onviction that the settlement of our business will be 
effected in such a manner as is to be expected of the 
just and loyal nature of the Prussian Government. .. .” 
In consequence of this letter and the constant efforts 
made by the two Rothschilds at Berlin, Rother finally 
decided to report to his sovereign that the alleviations 
previously granted by the King at his suggestion did 
not appear to be adequate. “‘ They make such a point,” 
wrote Rother, “of the risks to which they would be 
exposed in carrying out the contract of the 25th 
February, 1830, and of the loss which they would 
probably suffer even under the modified terms, and they 
find that they are so hampered in all their financial 
dealings, by the prejudicial reactions resulting from it, 
that they are aiming at securing complete relief from 
the contract, and the definite fixing of the sum which 
they snall be called upon to sacrifice in return.” The 
brothers were offering to pay a fixed sum of money” as 
compensation, provided that they could be entirely 
liberated from the obligations of the contract, though 
on the understanding that they should be permitted 
immediately to take up the business again, “if cir- 
gumstances should take a sufficiently favourable turn 
to make such a course of action appear desirable to. 
them.” Rother advised the King to accept these further 
demands of the Rothschilds. * It is only just,” he wrote, 
“not to demand greater sacrifices from this firm than 
is absolutely necessary in order to achieve the advan- 
tages which the State expected to achieve through the 
conversion transaction.” y 
He also suggested that it would not be an easy matter 
to force®the House of Rothschild to carry out their 
obligations under the contract if they should obstinately 
refuse to do so, notwithstanding the damage to their 
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business prestige. Moreover, such a struggle would 
last a long time, and would bring discredit upon the 
country’s financial administration. He therefore recom- 
mended that all the Rothschilds’ demands sheuld be 
agrecd to, but suggested that it should be made a con- 
dition of any new agreement that their offer should be 
accepted only if they undertook to participate in a further 
loan transaction, subject to conditions which should be 
discussed, and which should be adjusted to the prevail- 
ing state of affairs. It is true that Rother fully realised 
that such a loan transaction could be carried through 
only under entirely different conditions. “ Recent 
political events,” he wrote to the King,* “and the 
financial stringency prevailing in all great Kuropcan 
States, make it almost impossible at present to obtain 
substantial sums on loan by the methods adopted 
hitherto. ... Through the recent French loan of January 
1830, and the conversion from 5 to 4 per cent. of the 
Prussian debt contracted in 1818, in which latter trans- 
action they associated a number of other banking firms 
with themselves, involving them in enormous losses, 
the von Rothschild banks have entircly lost their credit 
in transactions of this kind. They could not now find 
anybody to associate themselves with them in suca a 
transaction, and although their wcalth, even after losses 
estimated at 17,000,000 gulden, 1s still very consider- 
able, they lack the cash necessary for transactions of 
this kind, since their property, which consists of bonds 
of all the European States, cannot at present be turned 
into money on any Boursc. The Rothschild banks are 
therefore no: refusing to take over any large loans 
direct, seeking, as in the case of Austria, to deal with 
them on a commission basis, and while they will make 
advances un account, they proceed to sell tke newly 
created bonds at exceedingly low prices, thus damaging 
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Nevertheless, Rother meant to try to carry through 
a new transaction with the Rothschild bank, involving 
an amount of several million thaler,* in return for bills 
on the Prussian Treasury running over a period of 
years. As he himself states, he wished, in spite of all 
his misgivings, again to deal exclusively with the Roths- 
child banks, since in his opinion the Berlin banks were 
“ not strong enough to carry through such big trans- 
actions.” This solution pleased the Rothschilds exceed- 
ingly. Whilst they were yct unable definitely to bind 
themselves to such an obligation, as they realised that 
their business was suffering from temporary embarrass- 
ment. they did not say no; in order to keep the matter 
secret, they referred Rother to one of the other 
brothers, namely, Solomon in Vienna. They said that he 
would have the final decision in this new transaction. 
There was the possibility that conditions might improve 
in the meantime, in which case it would be exccedingly 
pleasant vo carry through an important deal with the 
State of Prussia. They were genuinely grateful to 
Rother. Through his deeisive influence with the King 
he was worth his weight in gold to them. Without the 
Rothschilds having to bind themselves definitely to 
garry out the new transaction, the King agreed to every- 
thing. The contract of the 25th February, 1830, was 
cancelled on the payment of the penalty mentioned 
above, and Rother was given a free hand and plein 
pouvoir to conclude « new agrcement for advances 
with the Rothschilds, when it should be judged that a 
suitable time had come. Thanks to Rother's powerful 
support, Nathan’s plan of relieving the firm in that 
direction had succeeded. This relicf was very substantial, 
and with regard to the Prussian Government's wish for 
further transactions, the Rothschilds really did mean, 
hs soon as they saw their way elcar, to apply any free 
Pash to that purpose. They would appear to be showing 
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their gratitude in a practical way, and would, at the 
same time, be able to do a profitable bit of business. 

The news of these events came as a great relief also 
to James Rothschild, who was struggling in Paris to 
maintain peace; he was at the storm-centre, and the 
Rentes, which had fallen so sharply after the July 
revolution, and of which his firm held such a large 
quantity, were still suffering from the internal and 
external political dangers that threatened the new. 
throne. Up to the present things had gone quite well. 
Practically all countries, including Austria, had 
acquiesced in recognising the new King. The Tsar had 
held aloof longest ; but the danger of military interven- 
tion by Europe, openly directed against Philippe's 
usurpation of the throne, had been averted. 

Baron von Prokesch wrote in his diary“ on the 17th 
December, 1830 : ‘ It is all now a question of ways and 
means, and what Rothschild says goes, but he won't 
give any money for war.” When Rentes began again to 
rise a little, the political situation again became dis- 
turbed, as the Paris Revolution had affected Italy. 
In the Papal States, and in the small States of Central 
Italy, popular indignation broke out against the in- 
tolerant and inquisitorial suppression of all liberal 
sentiment. Early in February the Duke of Modena was 
driven from his country ; the end of the temporal power 
of the Pope was proclaimed at Bologna; and even 
Marie Louise was forced to flee from her pleasant retreat 
at Parma. The exiled monarchs successfully begged 
Metternich for military assistance from Austria, while 
the rebels looked to France for help. They failed, how- 
ever, to secure more than pikom support in that 
quarter. Although France indulged in emphatic diplo- 
matic threats, Louis Philippe was secretly exceedingly 
averse from entering upon hostilities whioh would have 
brought him into conflict with one of the great Powers, 
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which had only just recognised him. James Rothschild 
supported him to the utmost of his powers in his efforts 
to avoid such a contretemps. He remained on guard in 
Paris, feeling the pulses of the King and his Ministers, 
and sent his brothers and nephews in all quarters of 
the globe his terse, characteristic reports of the political 
condition of affairs. 

“ Rentes stood at 59.25,” he wrote, on the 14th 
February, 1831, just after news of the risings at Modena 
and Bologna had reached Paris. “I am satisfied, 
since I find Ministers all for pcace, and I hope that 
matters will come right. The King wants peace... . 
I know that when trouble broke out in Italy, Marshal 
Soult wanted to take up a position on the frontier, but 
the King was so much opposed to this that he never 
mentioned the matter again ; even if Austria had inter- 
vened in the Modena affair, nothing would have happened, 
for it is realised that Austria would have been perfectly 
right in doing so, as he (Louis Philippe) is too weak. No 
one wants anything but peacc, whatever they say ; we 
are tenselv awaiting news from Italy, as we have none.”’ 

That was what James always hungered after—news 
-—and to get it earlier than anybody clse. This was 
particularly important just now, when one had to 
estimate the influence upon the Bourse of any possible 
military intervention by Austria in Italy. 

“ We are free from worry just now,” James wrote two 
days later, to his brother Solomon, who had returned 
to Vienna, “ but it is not casy to judge what things 
will look like this evening, although everything seems 
settling down, and it is to be hoped that we shall be at 
peace again. It seems that things are not so bad in Italy. 
I beg you, my dear Solomon, if Austria should decide 
to intervehe with regard to the Papacy, to let me know 
at once, as such action is certain to rcact unfavourably 
upon Rentes ; the War Minister told me yesterday that 
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it would be very serious if that were to happen. Such 
an event might have grave consequences.” 

Solomon carefully extracted these sentences from his 
brother's letter, to show them to Metternich, so that, 
in considering the question of intervention in Italy, the 
Chancellor should rcalise that such action would produce 
@ menacing reaction in France. The Rothschilds’ inter- 
ests were bound up with those of the Bourse in the 
elimination of any new inflammable material, so that 
it was natural that they should view with dismay the 
appearance of a new bone of contention in Italy that 
appeared likely to endanger the peace hitherto main- 
tained, contrary to Metternich’s expectations. Yet they 
could not fail to appreciate the fact that Metternich’s 
inveterate hatred of everything that was revolutionary, 
or opposed to the principle of legitimacy, was a more 
powerful factor than their influence. Disregarding 
France’s threats, Metternich sent Austrian troops across 
the Po to march against the rebels. This naturally 
produced a panic in London and Paris. Nathan in 
England, who had lattcrly been constantly suffering 
from illness, took a much more serious view of the 
situation. He had no regard for the Paris Ministers, least 
of all for the Prime Minister Laffitte, the ruined banker, 
who had the hardihood to guide the financial destinies 
of a kingdom like France, after having signally failed 
to manage his own affairs. IJe expressed himself freely 
in a letter to his brother. 

“ Quotations have weakened because of a rumour 
on the Stock Exchange that France has declared war 
on Austria. I was with —— (name illegible) this evening, 
and he sayl, ‘ Who can trust the French ? They change 
every day.” Then I went to Bülow,’ and he said: 
‘ Rothschild, J believe your brother in Paris is being 
misled, for the King and his Ministers never keep their 
word ; they change every day. They write to Talleyrand" 
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here. Prussia and Russia write in a friendly way, and 
do not: want war; the French, however, must decide 
for war. ... They write this unpleasant letter to 
Talleyrand, who is afraid to show it, and says he hasn’t 
had a letter. 

““ In fine, they will probably carry on with intrigues 
until they are ready to declare war. I maintain that it 
is almost impossible to keep the peace unless these 
people destroy one another in their own country, and 
Laffitte, who no longer has influence, falls from power. 
Ouvrard has had considerable purchases made on his 
account; we shall probably have better news from 
Paris to-morrow. 

“* Herries here says that Peel" will certainly be asked 
to join the Ministry, that Wellington will become 
Foreign Minister, and that, unless France gives way, he 
is convinced that the British Army will go to Germany. 

“ It would be as well for you to tell the King that he 
must hold himself aloof, and not trifle with England, 
for she is not to be trifled with. I shall go and see Talley- 
rand to-morrow. England has no faith in your Ministers, 
who want nothing but revolutions, in which old 
Lafayette,» and I know not who else, assists. Your 
King and his Ministers have only to show that they 
don't want war : they must not change their tone from 
day to day. Go to the King and tell him that Peel, 
Palmerston, and Wellington are coming into power.” 

By these last words Nathan wished to convey to his 
brother that the Tories would probably take the helm 
again in England, and that that country, therefore, 
was also unlikely to tolerate the support of revolution- 
aries in Italy or elsewhere. James, however, had received 
an exactly contrary report regarding developments in 
England ftom an influential French quarter. He Was 
assured that, on the contrary, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
Grey, would remain in «office with his Ministry, and 
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carry his Reform Bill. This view of the situation 
naturally gave the Government in Paris more confidence, 
and caused it to harden in its attitude towards the 
conservative Powers, such as Austria. The Bourse, 
sensitive as 1t was to any suggestion of war, immediately 
reacted to the chilly atmosphere. 

“ Rentes have fallen a lot to-day,” James reported 
to Vienna,* “ because there was a rumour that there 
would be a Reform in England, and that a revolution 
would break out there, and that Austria had declared 
war; as a matter of fact, I believe that the fact that 
eighty thousand more troops have been, or are to be, 
called up, and that France adopts a milder tone with 
Austria, indicates that Austria’s intervention will not 
matter. England being in the position I have described, 
people will say here all the more emphatically, * We 
trust Austria will not intervene.’ Saint Aulaire= left 
to-day with most pacific instructions. He is to tell the 
revolutionaries that France is absolutely determined 
that Italy shall remain as she is, and Sebastiani and 
Laffitte are as friendly as they can possibly be. But 
what is the good of talking if people aut the opposite. 
Laffitte sent for me, together with Périer,* Houman, 
Aguado,* and the Treasury officials to see whether 
an operation could be arranged. He speaks confidently 
of peace ; if he wanted war he would not have called us 
together.” 

Laffitte’s Ministry was, however, already at its last 
gasp. The financiers had been called in to discuss the' 
idea of saving the French Treasury at the last moment 
by the sale of State forests. Louis Philippe had, however, 
already yithdrawn his confidence from the Prime 
Minister, and secretly offered his portfolio to another 
financier, Casimir Périer. The news which had leaked 
out to those who were in the know hád produced a 
favourable reaction on the Beurse, as it had long lost 
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confidence in Laffitte. The name of Périer was as music 
to the ears of James Rothschild. It meant the control 
of affairs in France by a man who was both his personal 
acquaintance and his intimate business friend, and with 
whom he had for years discussed everything affecting 
business or politics. Delighted at the excellent prospects 
for the future, he hastened to let his family know 
the good news by a special courier. 


“My DEAR BROTHERS,” he wrote,“ “I am 
sending a courier because Rentes have risen ; 
the three per cents. here closed at 53.20, because 
1t is generally stated that Périer will enter the 
Ministry. I was talking to Périer this morning, 
and he says he will accept office only on condition 
that he, and not the King, is really First Minister. 
He does not want war. I said to him, ‘I am 
convinced in my heart that the foreign Powers 
are not thinking of attacking France, and that 
our good Prince is doing all he can for peace . . .’ 
Now, my dear Solomon, you must sce that if my 
friend Périer takes office his Ministry is supported, 
for thirty-two million people making a revolution 
are a danger to all countries. * And,’ Périer said 
to me, ‘if people want to do something for the 
King they should try to give France a piece of 
Belgium ; that would really strengthen the King's 
position, but he does not press for it.’ He said 
to me, * If the others will do something, we will 
ketp peace for ever.” And now, my dear Solomon, 
I have been seeing Périer daily for six months, 
and he said to me to-day, * You are net making 
efforts for France alone, but for the whole .of 
Europe, and you can count on my never telling 

you a lie.” He is a very excellent fellow. 

“ Now I tell you that when Périer is in the 
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saddle it depends on the Powers whether they 
have war or not. . . . I tell the whole world 
that the Powers only want peace. The business 
men are all in agreement about the loan here, and 
I shall go with them, because 1 don't want to be 
out of it ; we can’t say yet what will happen, but 
I am confident because of Périer, as, if we have 
war, he will suffer losses on his properties and 
factories ; for that reason I believe in peace. . . . 

“I have had a long conversation with Soult 
to-day ; he too says, * We ask for nothing better 
than to disarm as soon as all the armics cease 
from threatening us. . . .- When we are certain 
of peace abroad we shall have peace at home. 
Périer told me that he would keep the present 
Chamber, and not dissolve it . . . for he can count 
on this Chamber. It’s not certain yet about Périer, 
for until I see a thing in the Moniteur I don't 
believe it.” 


In Austria things certainly did not look like peace. 
The revolutionary risings throughout the world so 
terrified Metternich that, in spite of Austria's financial 
difficulties, he pressed more and more obstinately for 
extensive military preparations. Count Kolowrat, the 
most powerful man in the State after Metternich, and 
in many respects his rival, had but a slight hope of 
maintaining peace.*' 

It had been decided to raise three powerful armies in 
Bohemia, Italy, and Inner Austria. For this, of course, 
the necessary money had to be raised, and, although 
it went against the grain with Solomon Rothschild to 
provide the means for military preparations, he was 
not prepared to remain outside when the Austrian 
Treasury proceeded to conclude an agreement with the 
State bankers, of whom he, too, was one—as well as 
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Eskeles, Sina, and Geymüller—for raising thirty-six 
million gulden through the gradual sale of five per cent. 
Metalliques. In any case, the possible gain on Exchange, 
and the two per cent. commission on such a substantial 
amount were not to be despised. | 

Things certainly did not look like peace, for when 
Austria began to arm, France naturally followed suit. 
It would have been difficult to say which was in the 
worst condition financially, but they spent money 
lavishly on their military preparations. In these cir- 
cumstances it was particularly important to learn what 
kind of Ministry was to be finally constituted in France. 
James in Paris was still anxious about his friend Périer, 
whose Ministry was not yet assured. 


“My Dear BROTHER,” James wrote to 
Solomon in fear and trembling on the 11th 
March, 1831," “as the French Government is 

if sending a couricr I am letting him take these 
Wines to you to let you know that we have every 
hope of obtaining a peace Ministry now. 

* I saw Périer at seven o’clock this morning. 
He said to me, * Nothing is scttled yet, because 
I must have a talk with the King and explain 
to him that I will not take office as a war Minister 
but as a peace Minister, so that we can get the 
question of intervention properly settled; for 
if Austria intervenes in the Rome affair I will 
not go to war...’ On news arriving that 
Modena had been occupicd by the Austrians 
on the 6th, Sebastiani said to me, * We shall 
certainly maintain peace.’ Now, if their inter- 
vention had mattcred he could not hav® said 

` thif to me. I must mention that eighty thousand 
men have been called up, but this is more to keep 
the country quiet than in order to make war. 
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“I must admit that Périer gives me con- 
fidence, for he has much to lose and is not, like 
Laffitte, a ruined man... A lot will depend 
upon the kind of attitude taken by Russia. My 
fine dreams of tranquillity, peace, and everything 
else, are vanishing, for Périer has just informed 
me that Soult will not agree to his becoming 
Premier, so that the Ministry cannot be formed 
—if this is a fact, the alarmists will turn it to 
account and make demonstrations in the strects, 
and the whole world will believe in war. The 
position is dreadful. I shall probably send you 
a courier if anything new occurs. 

“Yours, 
““ JAMES.” 


James determined to throw all his influence into the 
scales to place Péricr in the saddle. He spared no 
effort. He went to the King himself, and urged him to 
ask Périer to join the Ministry. He pointed out that he 
was exceptionally competent and industrious, that he 
had pacific views, was well versed in financial matters, 
and was devoted to his country. 

Casimir Périer was actually called upon to form a 
Ministry on the 13th March, 1831, and James had 
the satisfaction of secing his efforts crowned with 
success. In the interests of his house he had to fight 
for peace in Paris, as Solomon had to at Vienna, and the 
appointment of Périer, if it did not imply final victory, 
at any rate constituted a considerable success. He 
immediately reported the good news to his brothers 
and then turned his attention to the markets, observing 
their “scaction to this event. 


“My Dear BROTHER,” James rtported in 
this conncction,* “ prices are, thahk God, begin- 
ning to risc, and we closed at 58.70. I am of 
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opinion that the advance will continue, for we 
have a peace Ministry which will make every 
effort to maintain peace ; they will not interfere 
in Italy, I hope. That is to say, we must contrive 
with the Government here that the mob does not 
get excited and say that we have sacrificed the 
Italian people. If the Powers wish to maintain 
peace, they must strengthen the hands of this 
peaceful Ministry, and prove that they do not 
mean to attack France. If it were only possible 
for Russia and Austria to make a declaration 
that Belgium shall remain independent and that 
France will not be attacked, in order to allay 
anxiety, for people here still believe that as soon 
as Russia has finished with Poland, France will 
be attacked. 

** Now, my dear Solomon, you are in a better 
position to judge, and I beg you to get this 
matter clearcd up. I went to the King and said 
to him, * My family and all my property are in 
France, so that I am not likely to mislead Your 
Majesty or 19 lull vou into a false sense of security, 
inducing you to believe that foreign Powers 
want peace when they really intend war—and 
on whose account? I am convinced that the 
Powers wish to restore order in Italy, and feel 
that they cannot stand by and do nothing, when 
the house is being fired under them (sic). If 
Your Majesty will take Péricr into the Ministry, 
your credit will rise and everything will improve.’ 

“* Now, you sec, the changes have been made. 
The King is going to the Tuileries, and the 
Ministry is to make a speech proclaimteg its 
principles. What impression this will make I 
do not’know, but I believe it can only be a good 
one if they have the strength of mind to go 
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through with it; and 1 see that they are calling 
enough troops to Paris to frighten people... . 
Everything now depends upon the foreign Powers, 
and that is where you must bring your influence 
to bear; for if we do not preserve peace: no 
Power will be able to maintain its credit and 
Rentes will not remain as firm as I hope. Casarus, 
a natural son of Ouvrard, is sclling the Big Book 
(Rentes which are entered in the Big Book of 
the State), and is frightening everyone off 
speculating on a rise, while any small drop makes 
a most lamentable impression on people’s spirits. 

“ I confess that I have great hope and con- 
fidence in the present Ministry, for they have 
strength and they want peace.” 


Nathan also wrote from England to say that that 
country, in spite of the Ministry, which was Liberal and 
favoured Reform, would not merely refuse to encourage 
France in warlike undertakings, but would actually take 
drastic action if she did. 

“Our Government,” Nathan wrote to Solomon," 
who in turn hastened to pass it on to Metternich, * has 
taken very strong measures against France, and these 
should make a very good impression throughout Europe ; 
that is to say, if France docs not remain quict, but takes 
action against the other three Powers, we shall join the 
three Powers, but 1f the other three Powers take action 
against France, we shall join France.” | 

It appeared, thercforc, that England, too, wished to ; 
maintain peace. The name of the new French Prime ' 
Minister was a guarantze for the maintenance of peace 
throm&hout the world, and his first public statements in 
the Chamber showed that he stood for the principle 
of non-intervention. James sent a further enthusiastic 
report to his brother about these statements in the 
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Chamber. A French loan was again being discussed ; 
James wanted to take part in it again, and the prospects 
of the loan were essentially dependent on the general 
political situation. 


“My Dear BROTHER,” he wrote on the 19th 
March, 1831," “I am sending you a courier, 
not for business reasons, but merely in order to 
send to you, for Prince Metternich’s information, 
the speeches of Ministers here, which must create 
a profound impression both in England and in 
Germany. You will see that their principle is 
peace and nothing but pcace. Now if Prince 
Metternich is really candid, they will do what 
he wishes here, and I beg of you carefully to 
consider with the Prince how important it 1s to 
give the Government the strength it needs. We 
are expecting a drop in prices here because the 
bankers, with the former President du Conseil 
at their head, are selling, because cach of them 
wants to take part in the new loan, and I believe 
that as soon as the loan has been floated we shall 
see a sharp rise; for we have a friendly Prime 
Minister ; and it cannot be said that the Minister 
is deceiving you, for then he would be deceiving 
the whole French nation, and would have to 
offend the great majority of Frenchmen. ... I 
have spoken to Werther» and Apponyi to-day ; 
they are exceedingly pleased with Perier’s speech, 
and believe that their Governments will certainly 
make every effort to strengthen the new Cabinet, 
and Werther, who always looks on he worst 
side, is now quite optimistic. Y therefore ask orty 
one quıstion—shall we maintain peace or not ? 
If France carries out what sie says, and having 
regard to Périer’s character I am sure she will, 
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I do not see why we should not soon be disarm- 
ing, and revert again to peaceful conditions. s 

“ I would therefore urgently beg you, my dear 
Solomon, not to leave Prince Metternich any 
peace as to the importance of strengthening the 
Ministry here, and pester him to maintain peace, 
which is so necessary to Europe, the Prince alone 
having the power to maintain it. He knows you 
and rcalises that you are a candid and honour- 
able fellow, who always acts above board, and 
that all the reports which I have sent you for 
his information have proved to be well founded. 

“Yesterday morning Sebastiani" was in a 
rage, and would not permit the Austrian inter- 
vention. To-day, however, he is like a lamb 
because the British Ambassador made him give 
a categorical explanation of his warlike speech 
of yesterday. 

“ Believe me, my dear Solomon, your Prince 
Metternich, who has already achieved such 
world-wide fame, can still further immortalise 
himself if he maintains peace now; for all the 
Chancelleries act in accordance with his decisions. 

“ Write and tell me what the Prince’s present 
opinion is, and if you can let me have anything 
to communicate from him to Casimir Péricr, so 
much the better, since that greatly increases 
and strengthens confidence.” 


This all sounded very fine, but meanwhile the Austrian 
troops had advanced in Italy. They were not content 
to orcupys Modena and Parma, but marched on Bologna 
im pOrsuit «1 the Provisional Government of Modena. 
Bologna had also revolted, and shaken off the Papal 
yoke. Everyone hoped for assistance from France, but 
this was not forthcoming ; the Austrian troops entered 
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Bologna, and the Papal rule was restored. This was 
naturally very unpleasant, both for the Paris peace 
Ministry, which stood for the principle of non-interven- 
tion, and for James. James did everything to allay 
the indignation which was flaming up in Paris, and to 
prevent any hasty action being taken. 


“As I have already written,” James reported 
to his brother at Vienna,” “ people here were 
furious when the Austrians entered Bologna ; 
it was not so much the occupation itself as 
Maison’s** statements ; he has reported his con- 
versations with the Prince, which, 1t would 
appear, were excecdingly heated. It seems that 
the Prince definitely said to him that they would 
not occupy Bologna until they had learned the 
result of the negotiations. That is what at first 
mude Sebastiani so furious ; however now, thank 
God, everything is much better. Yesterday the 
note was drafted which is to be sent to Austria. 
It contained the phrase: *évacuez immédiate- 
ment Bologi:. Pozzo, Granville, and your humble 
servant spoke to Perier, suggesting that Austria 
would be offended, and regard the note as too 
strong. It was read to the Cabinet, and they were 
all opposed to that draft. A fresh draft was 
made, which is very mild and excellent, but I 
heard that it contained the words, ‘“* évacuez 
promptement? I saw Périer about it. The note 
hasn’t been handed in yet. I shall see that this 
is left out. 

_ “Tf the Prince will consider the position of the 
Government here, I am confident that we.sbkgll 
haye peace, for the Cabinet here is making every 
effort to that end. Now, my dear Solomon, do 
what you can to help ; the Prince will see that I 
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have truly described Casimir Périer's character. 
If that excellent man remains in sound health, 
he will act like Villéle, and entirely follow out his 
methods, but he must have the Princes support. 

“ I hope that His Highness will be so gracious 
as to give you more favourable instructions, such 
as 1 can use with reference both to Casimir 
Périer and also to the King. 

“ Everything now depends, my dear brother, 
upon ascertaining whether Austria is prepared 
to say, * Things are quiet in Italy now: we are 
evacuating Roman territory, and shall arrange 
a conference in Rome to which all Ministers will 
be invited, with a view to re-establishing Italy’s 
position’; this will decide the question of peace 
or war. 

“* I beg of you to answer me on all these points, 
for in eighteen days the loun comes up, and I 
want to know where I stand.” 


France continued to be platonicall: indignant about 
the invasion of Italy. Now that the rebels had been 
everywhere suppressed, James felt that if only Solomon 
succeeded in persuading Metternich to exercise greater 
moderation, to withdraw his troops, and to settle the 
questions in dispute, more particularly in the Vapal 
Statcs, by means of a conference of ambassadors, much 
would have becn achieved; they would then have 
reason to hope that the peace of Europe would not be 
disturbed, at any rate through the Italian trouble. 
But Italy was unfortunately not the only centre of 
disturbance. Belgium, who after the July Revolution 
had feacd herself from her unnatural union with Holland, 
was also struggling to maintain her independence, and 
hoping for French assistance. The Eastern Powers, led 
by Austria and Russia, looked askance upon this 
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revolutionary movement too. Metternich would dearly 
have liked to send troops into Belgium and Poland, as 
he had donc into Italy ; but this would have made war 
with France inevitable. England, who was not prepared 
to sec a country so close to her islands under the rule 
of France or anybody else, proved a determining factor 
in this matter. 

The Conference of London, which dcalt with the 
question of Belgium’s independence and her King, 
induced France to modify her demands with regard to 
Belgium, and the Périer Ministry were more ready to 
agree to these concessions. The French gave up their 
suggestion of placing the son of Louis Philippe on the 
throne of Belgium, and proceeded seriously to consider 
Prince Leopold of Coburg, the candidate proposed by 
England. However, Beleium would not concur in the 
boundarics which had been fixed for her, or on the 
question of Luxcmburg. Metternich was pleased by 
France’s moderation, and James and Solomon were no 
less so. The Government in Paris had sent a note to 
Austria which as James put it, “was happily 
phrased ”; he expected that wheu it reached Vienna 
Metternich would be pleased with it. James hoped that 
the confidence which Metternich had in Casimir Périer 
would be further justified, and that the Belgian affair 
would pass over without seriously endangering peace. 
Things certainly did not look well in Belgium. The news 
from that country sent the 8 per cent. French Rentes 
down to 46.70 on the Ist April, 1831, a fact which James 
sadly reported to his brother Solomon. Paris wanted 
the Austrians to evacuate Papal territory as speedily 
as possible. The prospects of peace varied from day to 
day, and James was anxiously watching thespelitical 
barometgr, and the reactions of the scnsitive Bourse. 
At the beginning of April reassuring news was received 
from Italy and Belgium ; although it was not justified 
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by the facts, French Rentes immediately rose in value. 


“ I have just been with Périer,” James wrote 
to his brother in Vienna, on the 9th April, 1831,** 
“and he said to me, ‘I am sorry to see Rentes 
rising so much, because things are still very 
unsettled. Apponyi's despatches could not be 
more satisfactory, but one cannot help wishing 
that the Austrian forces would evacuate Italian 
territory as speedily as possible. Yes, my dear 
Rothschild, we must show that there is confid- 
ence in us abroad too ; come and see me to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, and we will discuss the 
matter at length. We desire and intend peace. 
Do reassure Prince Metternich on this point. 
The news from Belgium is not too good; they 
are unwilling to accept the protocol of the 20th, 
and would rather go to war. 1 will not stand aloof, 
but will act with the Allies ; this question, which 
may be an occasion for war, must be settled, 
and we are doing our best.’ Now, my dear 
Solomon, I believe that Rentes may rise to 60, 
but they might fall again, because the situation 
is absurd. The signatures for underwriting Rentes 
at 100 per cent. are coming in strong, but how 
can the total of 120 millions be reached ? ” 


Metternich did, in fact, give way in Italy, because he 
did not, after all, want to endanger P£rier’s peace 
Ministry, which might have been succeeded by a 
Chauvinistic one. There was a powerful anti-war party 
within Austria too. It enjoyed the support of the Arch- 
duke Carl, as well as that of Metternich’s opponent, 
Coynskolówrat, Minister of the Interior, and of Baron 
von Kübeck, who kept pointing out the acute financial 
distress resulting from this continued military expendi- 
ture. The Austrian troops slowly evacuated the Papal 
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States, retiring on the Po, and only left small detach- 
ments in occupation of Ancona and Bologna. Metternich 
also was not uninfluenced by the fact that the consider- 
able hopes which he had had of Russia were not being 
realised. The Russians, against whom the Poles were 
putting up a stifí fight, made hints to Prussia and 
Austria in April 1831, that they should join in the 
campaign against the Poles, and such was Metternich’s 
affection for the conservative Tsar that he was for a time 
inclined to lend a sympathetic ear to these suggestions. 
He tried to adumbrate this idca at a ministerial confer- 
ence” at which Count Kolowrat was present, but 
Solomon Rothschild had already heard of this scheme, 
and realised all the diplomatic complications involved. 
Ife was on good terms with Count Kolowrat too ; now 
that his intimate friend Metternich was contemplating 
a line of action that did not fit in with his plans, he went 
straight to Kolowrat to warn him against the Russian 
adventure, and to beg him to use all his influence against 
it at the conference, with the result that Kolowrat, 
who wel: omed any opportunity of opposing Metternich, 
spoke cinphaticaliy against it. Metternich’s attitude at 
this time led Baron von Kübcek to make the following 
remark about him” : “ Prince Metternich is an absolute 
weathercock, constantly veering between Tatistchev 
(Russian Arnbassador at Vienna) and war, and Solomon 
and peace.”’ 

Belgium continued to be a centre of unrest. The 
Belgian Congress refused to have anything to do with 
the Luxemburg question, or any of the other provisions 
of the protocol of the 20th January, 1831. A few hot 
blooded orators were for throwing down the gauntlet 
to the rest of Europe, and the Dutch collected a Hfemac- 
ing armg on the northern frontier of Belgium. Louis 
Philippe was represented at the Belgian Regency by a 
Special envoy, General Belliard, and the reports which 
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he sent were disturbing. The effect was soon felt in 
Paris. 


“ Rentes,” James wrote to Vienna on the 
11th April, 1831," “had risen—the 3 per cents. 
to 59 and the 5 per cents. to 89. Now they have 
BUCHEN dropped, and the 3 per cents. stand 
at 55.50 and the 5 per cents. at 84. This is all due 
to Belgium, and Gencral Belliard, who has 
returned from Brussels, having reported that the 
Belgians are determined to march into Luxem- 
burg, to go to war with the whole world, and not 
to give way on any point; their heads having 
been turned largely by Poland’s attitude to 
Russia. 

“ Périer and Sebastiani both tell me that 
they mean to stick to the Allies, and will not 
let the Belgians force them into war, but people 
here are afraid that the Government may not 
be strong enough to restrain the nation, and 
that war may be the result. 

“I must tell you, my dear Solomon, that I 
immediately read out your letters to Pérter, 
lest it should be said that Austria withdrew her 
troops from Italy on rcceiving a note from 
France; and he was very pleased.” 

The Belgian problem was still a difficulty, and was 
to lead to further dangerous criscs and complications. 
The French Ministry, however, felt that it was much 
more secure, and it had the best possible reason for 
satisfaction, for the 120 million loan, which had scarcely 
seemed a practical proposition at 70, was actually being 
issucdoe 31.50, 

“ The Company,” reported James, * yester- 
day took over the loan at 84 (this means 81.50 
for the publie) at the repeated requests of the 
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Government. Most of the bankers find they can't 
make a profit, because they bear it in advance 
at very low prices. But what does that matter 
to us? It all increases the power and popularity 
of this present Ministry, especially of Casimir 
Périer, who wants to kecp the peace, and that 
is our primary aim and object. 

“ The public did not consider the King’s 
speech to the Chamber forccful enough, although 
it is good as far as it gocs. More is expected of a 
Royal speech. He would not use the speech 
written by Périer, but delivered one of his own 
compositions. He appcars to set great store by 
making his own speeches. . . . The outlook 
seems to be improving, as I have rcason to hope 
that the Belgians will give way, and with God's 
help everything will go through satisfactorily.” 


James continued to write in an optimistic vein‘: 
“ In their foreign policy I find that peace is the one aim 
of the Government. Unfortunately the Polish affair is 
somewlat going +: the heads of the French, but it does 
not affeet Périer, whom 1 saw early to-day, and who was 
absolutely delighted after yesterday's mecting of the 
Chamber, in which he carried his Electoral Law by a 
majority of three hundred. The session is now closing, 
and we shal. have a tiencral Election.” 

Nathan was not so happy. He was troubled about 
Belgium, about Portugal, where Don Miguel was giving 
trouble, and about Grey’s Reform Bill. He, too, was 
of opinion thut everything would turn out all right, 
““ but,” he said at the end of his report. “ unfortunately 
every trivial political occurrerce upsets tlfewbusiness 
community.” 

Nevertheless, the Belgian problem secmed to be on 
the verge: of settling itself, through the choice of that 
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clever Prince, Leopold of Coburg. He was the candidate 
favoured by England, and was looked on with more 
favour by France since he had become the suitor of the 
French King’s daughter. 131 DICH, 


“ I am very pleased,” James wrote to Vienna 
on the 2nd of June, 1831, “that we can now 
have the satisfaction of sending you better news. 
On receipt of the good news from England, 
Rentes opened at 60.70, and stood at about this 
figure until the Bourse closed. There were several 
buyers at the end of the day, and we were in- 
formed that the Government had reccived news 
by telegraph that Prince Leopold had been 
elected king at one o’clock, by the same majority 
as before. We had it put in the Temps, and the 
article is so well written that it really has done a 
great deal of good. ... It is generally believed 
on the Bourse that the Belgian problem is 
settled ; but from our own letters this is not 
quite clear.” 


The Eastern Powers, however—Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia-—still adhered to the King of Holland, who 
refused to recognise the new Belgian kingdom of the 
Coburgs, simply treating it as non-existent. Herein lay 
the seeds of a first-class European complication. Sevas- 
tiani, the French Minister for Forcign Affairs, said to 
Rothschild at this time, “ Try to prevent Austria 
from arming so openly and intensively. Everything scems 
to be happening at once, as I have just had news that 
the Emperor of Brazil has arrived at Cherbourg with 
his femiiy, having abdicated in favour of his son. His 
Empress is fe Rowing on a French frigate. (Che next 
itcm will be to conquer Portugal and give her-a con- 
stitution.” 
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The Brussels Deputies had travelled to London in 
order to discuss the detailed conditions regarding the 
assumption of the Government by their newly elected 
King. They were still unwilling to recognise the decision 
of the Conference, in accordance with which Luxemburg 
and Limburg werc to be allotted to Holland. Nathan 
Rothschild immediately called on the Delegates in 
London, and learnt from them that they had instructions 
to offer to Holland a monetary indemnity for leaving 
these two territories to Belgium. For on this point the 
Belgians refused to yield. 

James in Paris took a wholly favourable view of the 
situation. His view was that the Coburger was not a 
partisan, either of England or of France, who would 
gladly have Belgium in her pocket. The most important 
thing, after all, was that the 3 per cent. Rentes stood 
at 60.70 and the 5 per cents. at 89, 1.e., somewhat higher. 
His only anxicty was that the reinstated Duke of Modena, 
who was carrying out an extreme policy of revenge and 
reaction, should again become a source of trouble. 


“ In any ease, everything is very uncertain,” 
wrote Jans.“ “lentes are rising and falling 
five points at a time, and we must kecp our heads. 
The Almighty will turn everything to a good 
purpose. . . . Sebastiani said to me, * Belgium 
is as good as scttled, and the world is furious with 
me, because I mean to kecp peace. Whoever 
else may lose their heads, we will keep peace. 
I am a man of honour and I stick to what I say. 
You may count on pcace, if only Prince Metter- 
nich will back us up, and prevent the Duke of 
Modena from acting so stu pully, and “expe2ing 
us, to attacks in the Chamber. 

“You see, my dear brother, he is absolutely 
devoted to the cause of peace; what I told you 
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yesterday I heard in strict confidence from the 
Minister of Marine.” 


In the end the Luxemburg question was shelved, 
and the Belgian Delegates were persuaded to accept the 
conditions proposed by Prince Leopold for taking over 
the Government. He proceeded to Brussels in accord- 
ance with his promise, although he could only count 
on England and France, and was assured of the hostility 
of the Eastern Powers and the King of Holland. 

The course of events, which appeared to be converg- 
ing on a satisfactory conclusion, was gratifying to 
James as establishing the success of the Conservative 
Ministry, “ my Ministry,” as he called it, when writing 
confidentially to his brothers. The Chamber had just 
been dissolved, and the country had been asked to 
express its opinion through an election. The result was 
an unqualified success, and the new Chamber contained 
a large majority in support of the Ministry. 

“ This result is all the more remarkable,” Count 
Apponyi wrote to Metternich from Paris, * since the 
Government refrain from making any attempt to 
influence the electors. Baron Rothschild, qualified elector 
in the Department Scine-et-Oise, who controls fifteen 
to twenty votes in respect of his property at Ferrieres, 
told the Ministers that he was prepared to use his 
influence with his people against the clection of General 
Lafayette. They thanked him for his offer, but asked 
him to refrain from doing so. To act thus at a highly 
critical moment implics no small faith in one’s lucky 
star.” 


“st nave the satisfaction, my dear brother,” James 
wrote to Sol. mon,** “ of being able to regard the course 
of events much more calmly, according to* all the 
information I receive, and I have every reason to hope 
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that the horizon, which is still dark, will shortly 
brighten.” James spoke in terms of the highest praise 
of Périer's Ministry, although he fully realised that the 
Ministry had to contend with bitter foes at home, and 
had to deal with passions, ambitions, and vanities. 
Up to the present, however, he said that it had fought 
loyally and worthily for general pcace and harmony 
amongst the Powers, which constituted the main 
interests of the French nation and the whole of Europe. 


“ Our Ministry,” James wrote, “ will derive 
great strength from the satisfactory solution 
of the Belgian problem. Anarchy in Belgium 
provided our anarchists with a field of operations 
from which they could prepare the ruin of Franee ; 
and now we see Belgium settling down and 
organising herself. . . . Prince Leopold will soon 
arrive to take possession of his throne. Peace 
will be established in Belgium, and disorderly 
elements will be firmly dealt with. At the same 
time we have to reckon with the fact that there 
will be an opposition of 150 members, some of 
them clever: and eloquent, others full of ambition 
and cunning. They will be bold and enterprising, 
and, having the benefit of unlimited freedom of 
the Press, will be supported by thcir insolent 
and perfidious journal. They will give the Ministry 
no quarter, and we shall have to wait and see 
how events will develop.” 


James had every reason not to feel entircly reassured, 
in spite of all the promising indications. The main crisis 
in Belgium was still to come, and involved tit™de>ger 
of a mighty conflict between the Eastern and Western 
Powers. King’ Leopold’s arrival at Brussels was more 
ae the Dutch could stand, and on the 2nd August, 
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1831, they gave notice that the armistice was at an end, 
and marched on Belgium with a strong force. Leopold, 
who had only a small force at his disposal, appealed to 
France and England for help, and French troops did 
actually enter Belgium. This news naturally produced a 
panic in Paris: “ There were wild movements on the 
Bourse to-day,” James reported ; “ 3 per cent. Rentes 
closed at 53.20, and the 5 per cents. at 84.” The French 
Ministry was to be reconstructed, and James was of 
opinion that the new Ministry would be still stronger, 
as the Chamber feared the ultra-liberals. “ I haven't 
quite got the courage,” James wrote to his brother, 
“ and I don’t want to run any risks, or I would buy. . . . 
Good-bye, my dear brother, don’t worry, the world is 
not going under. I feel satisfied that the Chamber 
will get over its foolishness.” 

Tu James's grcat satisfaction the rumours of a change 
of Ministry came to nothing. Périer remained in office, 
and succecded skilfully in allaying the indignation of 
Austria and Prussia, from whom immediate military 
intervention was generally feared, by the declaration 
that the troops would be recalled hoine as speedily as 
possible. The Conference of London also intervened at 
once, and with energy, on behalf of peace. As carly as 
the 5th August, James wrote to say“ that the whole 
world believed that the difficulties in Belgium would 
speedily be ended by the strong and prompt meosures 
that had been taken. 


“ Yesterday’s alarm on the Bourse,” he con- 
tinued, “ that Prussia would send troops to the 
assistance of the Dutch, has entirely passed, and, 
tii calm reflection, one cannot but realise that 
Prus: iu is, of all Powers, least in a position to 
demand war, and has done most to «avoid it. 


The King of Holland is much blamed, and people 
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find it almost impossible to believe that he would 
take such a step without previously having 
secured the promise of assistance from other 
Powers. . . . It is, however, to be hoped that, 
when the King of Holland sces the British Fleet 
and the French Army, he will give way. We have 
had no letter from London to-day, but we do not 
doubt that the British Fleet has already sailed, 
because the Ministry has written again from 
here, asking that it should. ... In a few days we 
shall see whether all the Powers desire peace as 
kcenly as they have all the time been saying. 1 
believe that Russia docs not want peace, although 
fortunately her Government is not in a position 
to make war alone. When this matter is pcace- 
fully over, we can hope for quiet for some time, 
as the Ministry will be strengthened ; and we 
must hope that we shall have peace for a long 
time.” 


In point of fact, the Belgian problem did not give rise 
to a Eure jwan war. Prussia decided against intervention, 
and Mctternich wis restrained from military adventures 
by the clements in his own country which were opposed 
to such distant expeditions, by an outbreak of cholera 
at Vienna in August, and last, but not least, by Solomon 
Rothschiid's constant admonitions against military 
intervention. Joint action by France and England 
had effectively checked the King of Molland, and the 
final solution of the Luxemburg and other territorial 
problems had been deferred to a later date. For 
many more ycars thesc constituted a bone of con- 
tention between Belgium and Holland, and rested in a 
crisis some years later, to which further reference will 
be made. The most important thing for the House of 
Rothschild was that the gencral European war was 
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avoided, in spite of these, and any subsequent, 
revolutionary disturbances. 

The two States whose loans the brothers Rothschild 
carricd in their portfolios did not become involved in 
any warlike adventures on a large scale, and the small 
military operations they undertook were soon over. 

A beneficent tranquillity supervened, which allowed 
Rentes, and other securities on the various European 
Bourses, to recover. Thereby the principal danger to the 
House of Rothschild was averted. Relieved of their 
responsibilities in Prussia, holding a large mass of 
appreciating securitics In Vicnna and Paris, and fecling 
reassured as to the political future, at any rate as to the 
next few years, they proeceded to look out for profitable 
financial transactions, such as they had not been 
venturing upon recently, owing to their straitened 
financial resources, and the general uncertainty of the 
political situation. Of the five brothers, James had 
especially distinguished himself in the campaign after 
the July revolution. Even at the most critical moments 
he did not lose his head, and, as his letters prove, always 
contrived to maintain a fairly optieistic outlook. Ile 
had always done what he could to assist in maintaining 
peace, his methods displaying the most consummate 
ingenuity. James had been positively everywhere. He 
was to be seen in the rooms of the King and of the 
Ministers, in the political salons of the capital as “vell as 
on the Bourse, and at the mectings of industrialists 
and business men who controlled the economic life. 
He was always the advocate of peace and discretion. 
The House of Rothschild as a whole had really reason 
to be thankful to him at that time. It was largely due 
to bis eforts that the House was able to meet all the 
due claims «ade upon it, even at this difficult period. 

At the beginning of the ycar 1832, the crisis in the 
firm’s fortunes-—which began with the July revolution 
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—might be regarded as weathered. An important asset 
contributing to this result had been the unique position 
which James had so rapidly achieved at the Court of 
the French King, and amongst those whom he had called 
in to assist in the government. The French Prime 
Minister often told James, before anyone else, of im- 
portant measures of the French Government, and, 
for instance, repeatedly informed him of the substance 
of a Royal speech to the Chamber the day before it was 
delivered.“ The credit of the House of Rothschild had 
suffered only temporarily ; the difficult times were now 
over, and the reputation which the firm enjoyed for 
solidity and financial power, even under the nost 
adverse conditions, was again secured throughout 
Europe. 


CHAPTER II 


The Rothschild Loans in Relation to Home and Foreign 
Politics, 1832-1835 


Tue avoidance of a first-class European crisis, and the 
relief afforded by the gradual recovery of Rentes, made it 
possible for the House of Rothschild again gradually to 
enter into loan transactions with States and private 
individuals, subject, it is true, to special precautions and 
limitations. As carly as the middle of May 1831, Solomon 
and Carl Rothschild proceeded to put into effect the 
arrangement for making advances to Prussia, which had 
been promised when times should improve, on the cancel- 
lation of the old agreement. A contract was entered into 
for gradually providing an advance of 3,000,000 thaler, 
and 300,000 were immediately paid to the Sechandlung 
Bank on account. At that time Prussia was as sadly 
in need of money as Austria, for although war did 
not result, both States had embarked upon expensive 
military preparations. This was especially true of 
Austria. As early as February 1831, that country, instead 
of realis! ig an expected surplus, had already incurred a 
deficit of 22,000,060 gulden, as the result of extra military 
expenditure, and in the course of the year this sum 
increased to, roughly, 85,000,000 gulden, in consequence 
of the additional expenditure on armaments that Metter- 
nich kept dcmandiug. As Kübeck, who sharply criticised 
Metternich's action, put it, there was no way out, except 
by ‘the road to the king of financiers.’ The four banks, 
under the leadership of the House of Rothschild, gave 
Austria a loan of 30.000,000 gulden at a discount of 20 per 
cent.. but made it an express condition that they should be 
relieved of any responsibility: in the event otwar. The 
Rothschilds thereby achieved a double object : on the one 
hand, they sectired a piece of business which would be profit- 
able under peace conditions, and, or the other hand, made 
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wise by their former experiences, they obtained an insur- 
ance against the war policy of Metternich, which they 
disliked ; for this clause would, on a declaration of war, 
immediately deprive the Chancellor of the advantages of 
the loan. l 
This, however, did not satisfy Metternich, and he 
racked his brains for a means of obtaining ready money. 
He remembered the 20,000,000 francs which in 1815 had 
been sct aside out of the French war indemnity for the 
purpose of building a German Federal fortress, and which 
had been left on deposit with the brothers Rothschild at 84 
per cent. interest. The money, however, belonged to the 
whole German Federation, and not merely to its leading 
members, Austria and Prussia. But Rothschild was a con- 
fidential banker of these two States, and they both had an 
interest in obtaining cash. They soon came to an arrange- 
ment for taking the money into their own control, on the 
pretext that, in spite of repeated demands, the Roths- 
childs had not provided any security for the considerable 
amount involved. It suddenlv became apparent that 
gencral conditions were such that the crec.i even of the 
most firmly established businesses could be easily under- 
mined, and that the Rothschilds could provide security 
only in paper, and not in tangible effects, as they were not 
possessed of any. The two “ administering ” States there- 
fore felt that they had no alternative but to take the 
money into their own control. There was one serions 
difliculty about this ; they did not wish to say anything to 
the Federal Diet about it, as objections might be raised. 
It was, therefore, arranged that the Rothschilds should 
apparently keep control of the money as heretofore. The 
Rothschilds understood the position perfectly, and ex- 
ploited f for o' taining favourable counter-conditions. 
The transaction wes concluded ; Austria and Prussia each 
received half the money, while the Rothschilds remained 
de}tors to the Confederation, and Austria and Prussia 
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guaranteed the payment to Rothschild only if the neces- 
sity should arise. In actual fact, it was not until the year 
1846 that they repaid these moneys to the Federal 
Treasury. 

In addition to their transactions with Governments, the 
House of Rothschild was recelving numerous requests for 
loans from private persons, especially the Vienna and 
Frankfort branches. which received applications from the 
higher German and Austrian nobility, so many of whom 
were heavily in debt and living beyond their mcans. 
Prominent amongst these were the requests of Prince 
Paul Anton von Esterházy, Austrian Ambassador in 
London, who was a great-grandson of Haydn's famous 
patron, and notorious for his extravagant manner of life. 
He had inherited the expensive and magnificent passions 
of his equally extravagant father, but he was the special 
favourite of the Chancellor Metternich. As a result of his 
enormous expenditure, which was the talk of the whole of 
London, he fell more and more heavily into debt, and had 
to have recourse to loans which, in the end, seriously 
imperilled even his colossal inheritance. In June 1831, 
Metternich decided to approach Solomon Rothschild, and 
begged him for advice regarding the financial settlement 
of Esterházy's affairs. He naturally meant that Rothschild 
should grant a further loan, and remarked that the 
Prince’s brother-in-law, the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
might stand security. Rothschild replied to Metternich 
that he felt that, having regard to the discredited state 
of the Esterházy family property, it would be excecdingly 
diflicult to negotiate a mortgage on it, in spite of the 
guarantee of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. “ My 
humble advice would be,” Solomon wrote. Y that, as the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis secms to have the nobie desire 
to lend a helping hand to his brother-in-law, he should 
decide to make the loan himself. . . . My tirm at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, which for many years has had the honour of 
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having dealings with the House of Thurn and Taxis, would 
carry through this business with all the more enthusiasm 
if His Highness should request us to do so, because it is 
particularly devoted to all the parties interested.” 

Although the Rothschilds always endeavoured to be of 
service to important familics, this reply shows what 
caution they exercised. They contrived, however, so to 
treat those who applied to them that they felt under an 
obligation to the House, even when it did not fully meet 
their wishes. This is well illustrated by the introductory 
words in a letter written about this time by Prince 
Esterházy to Solomon Rothschild. * 

* As your friendly feelings to my House are well-known 
to me,” the letter ran, “and as you have accepted my 
invitation to come and see me and have shown your 
sympathy in my financial affairs, and have also assured me 
of your readiness to assist me and mv son with your 
advice and help, I cannot but feel grateful to vou. You are 
well known for your exceptional qualities, and your only 
pleasure is to do good and be helpful, so that I cannot but. 
hope for the best.” 

Rothschild dealt with this letter, as far as Metternich 
was concerned, by assuring the writer that nothing would 
give him erenter pleasure than to collaborate in the settie- 
ment of the Prince Esterházy's affairs, with the approva! 
of Prince Metternich. Rothschild hardly ever did auy- 
thing of this kind without first obtaining a definite state- 
ment from Metternich, as in that way he had a kind of 
additional insurance if anything went wrong. As a general 
rule, proposals sponsored by Metternich were always 
favourably considered by the Rothschilds, for, while 
they were rarely losers by any ‘ accommodation “ they 
erantcod they carly always followed it up by asking a 
tavour for themselves. i 

The Rotlischiids had long been handicapped by the fact 
Ust, while as foreign Jews they were tolerated at Vienna 
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and in the monarchy’s territories —and through their 
riches and ingenuity they had won access even to the 
highest circles —yet they were subject to certain hamper- 
ing restrictions imposed upon the Jews. The most serious 
of these was that Jews were not allowed to acquire any 
real property within Austria. 

Solomon Rothschild was still living in the Hotel Zum 
Römischen Kaiser, although it is true that he and his 
clerks had taken over the whole hotel. Besides, during the 
eriscs of the July revolution they had been seriously 
embarrassed by the fact that their enormous property con- 
sisted almost entirely of paper securities, the value of 
which was far too dependent upon the vagaries of the 
Bourse, and upon war and rumours of war. Solomon pon- 
dered on a way out of this difficulty, and it was not long 
before he approached Metternich with another request. 
As was his practice in such cases, Solomon began by 
enumerating the services which his House had performed 
for the State of Austria, 


“ Most Griucrous CHANCELLOR, t— When Hs 
Majesty, the Emperor, by his letters patent of the 
year 1822, was pleased to elevate me and my 
brothers to the estate of hereditary barons. we felt 
that we could flatter ourselves that we must, 
situated as we were then, have given some proof 
of our devotion to the sacred person of His 
Majesty and the most noble House of Austria, in 
order to have deserved his gracious notice. 

“As we look back upon the time that has since 
elapsed, and call to mind the verious services whieh 
in the intervening period we have had the good 
fortune to be called upon to render to the Govern- 
ment, we fecl that. without being immodest, we 
may ourselves bear witness to the fact that we have 
not merely continued to be worthy of the fas ours 
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so graciously conferred upon us in the past, but 
have perhaps also carned some further claim upon 
the grace of His Majesty the Emperor. 

“ Your Highness, under whose benevolent aus- 
piccs it has mainly been our good fortune to 
exercise our activities in His Majesty?s service, has 
had a special opportunity of appreciating the value 
of any services we may have rendered. I shall there- 
fore refrain from wearying you with a lengthy 
repetition of facts, but shall confine myself to the 
simple statement that, in all major operations 
undertaken by the Treasury during this period for 
establishing the credit of the State by measures 
that were both wisely and bold:y conceived by the 
Treasury, the part played by us was always of 
relatively great importance, since we applied all 
our resources to ensuring their success. The 
Treasury is also well aware thai at the most difh- 
cult times I have always been rcudy to devote my 
best efforts to His Majesty's service. Finally, Your 
highness is alone in a position greciously to esti- 
mate the extent to which my Hcuse may, apart 
from its commercial activities, through its other 
conn: «tions, have been in the fortunate position to 
render usciul services to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. ... 

“ The request that [am now venturing to iake 
on behalf of myself and my brothers is that we 
shouhl be most g raciously permitted to purchase 
cstates and other real property within the boun- 
daries of the Austrian monarchy. I am well aware 
that this request is contrary to the provisions of the 
law. Us afajesty may, however, of his grace, make 
exceplions In individual cases, and I feel that, if 
Your Highness will represent to Mis Majesty in a 
fuvou-a:ole light such circumstances as may speak 
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in our favour, your kind intercession should 
not fail to prevail upon the most benevolent 
and most just of monarchs to grant our humble 
petition. 

“* Our hope that this request may be granted is 
strengthened by the fact that in putting it forward 
we are not influenced by the ambition of achieving 
greater prestige, our sole object being one that His 
Majesty must regard as being perfectly legitimate, 
namely, to convert part of the wealth with which a 
kind providence has blessed us into a form in which 
it will be remunerative whatever vicissitudes may 
befall us, and whatever may be the fate of the rest 
of our property, so that we may be able to leave at 
least a part of it firmly secured to our successors. 
We further desire, if His Majesty should grant our 
request, to be permitted to create entailed estates 
in respect of the properties to be purchased, these 
to be heritable only in the direct male line of each 
of the five brothers of the Rothschild family... . 
We ¿cel we should not altogether refrain from 
pointing out that the Governinent will find the 
eranting of our humble request to be not wholly 
Inconsistent with its own advantage, since it can- 
not regard with indifierence the possibility of 
attracting considerable capital sums to the country 
which will become subject to taxation ; and 1t must 
be keenly interested to sce landed property passing 
into the hands of owners who command the means 
... through the control of greater capital resources, 
of producing beneficial effects upon trade and 
industry.” 


This request was entirely oppoved to the eurrent law ; 
it involved the making of another exception, which was 
bound to provoke considerable dissatisfaction amongst 
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other Jews, for it was certainly not proposed to grant this 
to them all. Metternich was strongly in favour of granting 
it, as the Rothschilds proposed to acquire property in 
Austria to the value of several million, and he felt that 
they would be more under his control if they had such con- 
siderable real property in the country, but it was neces- 
sary first to consult several other departments. As was so 
often the case, this request was pigeonholed, and in the 
end it fell into the background owing to the cholera 
epidemic, which reached Vienna at the beginning of 
summer, and spread in an alarming way. 

This discase, which was a particularly serious menace 
in the condition of medical science at the time, had 
approached the city from the north. The first cases 
occurred in the middle of August, and produced a positive 
panis among the ruling classes at Vienna, especially as the 
Empcror’s personal physician, Stifft, who was the supreme 
authority in health matters in the monarchy, had given 
an assurance that the illness would never reach Vienna, 
and did not admit that it was infectious! The helplessness 
and ivnorance of the doctors was absol. tely indescribable. 
All doctors in the Government service were compelled, 
against their convictions, to accept Stifft’s view.: But 
when, to the discomfiture of the Emperors physician, 
the first cuses occurred at Vienna, the Imperial Family 
were thrown into a state of complete panic. Most af tne 
Imperial Princes fled to the provinces, while the Enipcror 
and the rest of the Court cut themselves off completely at 
Schénbrunn from the rest of the world. Count Kolowrat. 
Mctternich’s rival, took refuge at Ischl. 

Gentz’s intimate relations with the Rothschilds had 
lately developed into che habit of a daily conversation. 
When, however, on the 14th August, after a visit to his 
beloved Fanny Elsster, he called on Solomon Rothschild 
at the Römische Kaiser, as his custom was, to discuss 
politics and business, he was told that the Baron had left 
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Vienna the day before on account of the cholera, and had 
left his manager, Goldschmidt, in charge. 

Metternich alone showed on this occasion, as usual, that 
he was not affected by panic, and that he was a man of 
personal courage. Ile remained quietly in Vienna, and 
availed himself of the opportunity of getting everything 
into his own hands, and stealing a march on Kolowrat. 
Kolowrat’s flight had provoked the Eimperor’s displeasure, 
but it required an official letter from the Emperor to bring 
him back to Schönbrunn. He immediately opposed 
Mctternich’s policy again, asserting that the political 
unrest and financial difficulties which Metternich occa- 
sioned by his eternal military expenditure were, together 
with the cholera, proving the ruin of Austria. Under these 
conditions it would have been untimely to have put for- 
ward the Rothschild petition, and it therefore remained 
in its pigconhole. 

During the next few months, business was more or less 
at a standstill at Vienna. Carl Rothschild at Naples, 
however, was engaged in carrying through a loan trans- 
action which was completely in harmony with Metter- 
nich’s political syst m, and which is specially noteworthy, 
having regard to the position of the borrower. The 
spiritual Head of the Church, the Pope, was to follow the 
example of so many monarchs and princes of Christendom 
and contract a loan wilh the Jewish House of Rothschild 
on behalf of the Papal States. The various risings in the 
Papal States, which had followed upon the July revolu- 
tion, and had necessitated the intervention of Austrian 
troops in order to re-establish the temporal power of the 
Church, compclled the Holy See to take pre 'autions 
against the repetition of such oceurrences. This too called 
for military expenditure, and Metternich advised it ; but 
a great deal of money was required, and the Papal finances 
were at that time, completely disorganised. 1t was impos- 
Sible further to increase the burdens of taxativn upon a 
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discontented people ; the only way was to have recourse 
to a loan, and this was not an easy matter. Various 
quarters were sounded, but always without success. 
Thereupon, two ladies of the high nobility, who were 
devoted to the IIoly Father, were commissioned to find 
means of obtaining such a loan. * They were the Duchess 
Bassano in Paris, and the Countess Stephanori in Rome. 
On her list of financiers to be called upon, the Duchess in 
Paris found the name of James Rothschild, while the 
Countess in Rome found that of Carl Rothschild of Naples, 
whoatthattime was constantly travelling between Frank- 
fort and Naples. The Countess wrote to ask him to come 
to Rome to discuss a financial matter of the highest import- 
ance. Carl guessed what tt was about ; he wanted first to 
discuss the matter with his brother in Paris, and he also 
preferred to conduct the first negotiations, if any, by letter, 
in order to prepare the ground in advance. He therefore put 
off his journey to Rome. The Austrian Minister at Naples, 
Count Lebzeltern, who was in constant personal touch with 
Carl Rothschild, reported to Vienna that the Pope was 
obviously in great financial difficultics, and that Carl 
Rothschild did not show any keen desire to lend his money 
to the Pope. Ie had therefore been thinking of a way out 
by which the business could be carried through by substi- 
tuting for the Papal States, Naples, as being a more reliable 
debtor. The kingdom of the two Sicilics had long wished to 
acquire the principalities of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, 
which belonged to the Papal States. Carl Rothschild pro- 
posed that Naples should purchase these from the Pope, 
and that he should advance the purchase price to the 
State of Naples. 

The Holy Sec, howev.r, would not agree to this, on the 
ground that ¿+ could not surrender any portion of the 
territory of the Patrimonium Petri without breaking its 
oaths. There followed a period of intenstve negotiations 
between Car! Rothschild, Naples, and the Papal States; 
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but it was easy to see that Carl Rothschild was playing for 
time, and waiting for the political situation in Europe to 
clear up, and for the return of generally peaceful con- 
ditions. 

“ Ile shows,” observed Count Lebzeltern,  “ little in- 
clination to make his firm solely responsible for a business 
of such importance, and one that, in view of prevailing 
conditions, involves so much risk.” Metternich was dis- 
maycd by this report. He was exceedingly anxious to pro- 
vide the Pope with the means necessary to re-establish in 
the rebellious provinces what Metternich called “ authority, 
order, and peace.” The Chancellor therefore decided to 
make a personal appeal ; he invited Solomon to his house, 
and explained to him the importance which Austria at- 
tached to the conclusion of the Papal loan. Metternich 
begued the banker to use his influence with his brothers, 
expecially with the one at Naples, so that they might 
make every possible effort to carry the matter through. 
ile also instructed Count Apponyi, in Paris, to take similar 
steps with regard to James. James was, at the moment, 
negotiatins with the Roman banker, Torlonia, who had 
travelled to Paris, a::d who had offered to take up half the 
loan, since the House of Rothschild would not deal with 
the whole amount. Apponyi went to the two bankers, and 
made proposals in accordance with Metternich’s instruc- 
tions. The final result was that the Pope received his loan 
from the two bankers jointly. 

James reported this to Apponyi with great delight. 
“From the start,” he wrote,* “we were exceedingly 
anxious (empressés) to sec our name associated with the 
flotation abroad of a loan for the Roman State. The fact 

‚that Your Excellency sponsored it, and that we were in- 
formed that Austria was interested in its conclusion, 
: Merely served as a strong additional spur to us in our 
efforts to carry the matter through (embrassions chaude- 
E cette affaire). We are happy that we have sueeceded 
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in settline this matter, and we doubly congratulate our- 
selves, as we are simultancously carrying out the inten- 
tions of His Holiness’s Government and the wishes of the 
Austrian Government.” 

Nevertheless, James had misgivings. He feared that-the 
Papal States would not punctually carry out their obliga- 
tions with regard to interest payments, and urged Austria 
to exert pressure upon the Papal Government in this 
direction. 

“When we undertook this loan, thereby assuming a 
very heavy responsibility to the public, who will associate 
our name with this business, we naturally counted upon the 
fact that the Holy See would appreciate the implications 
of the responsibility we have undertaken, and the extent 
of its responsibilities, and the degree to which its credit 
will depend upon a strict and punctual performance of its 
obligations. It would be absolutely impossible for it to 
obtain any further credits or any further assistance what- 
ever abroad if it were to fail in any wey in carrying out its 
obligations with the utmost punctuality.” 

The reason why James was worried was because there 
were rumours current that, in the case of former loans, the 
Papal Government had, on occasion, suspended interest 
payments. James emphasised the fact that punctual pay- 
ments were the life-blood of credit, and that they alone 
would make it possible in future, in a case of necessity. to 
obtain new money. James further turned the situation to 
account by calling attention to the condition of his 
Jewish co-religionists in Roman territory, expressing a 
hope that their conditions would be improved as a result 
of the loan. He stated in conclusion that the fact that 
Austria had given his Mouse a kind of moral guarantee 
that the Pay 1 Government would conscientiously observe 
their obligations, had given him the confidence necessary 
to invite other capitalists to take part in tire scheme ; and 
he did not omit to convey the usual impression-—that an 
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arrangement which, after all, involved a substantial 
profit for his firm, constituted a political favour for which 
the Rothschilds wcre entitled to the gratitude of the 
States concerned. 

Solomon, who was still staying at Munich, which had 
not yet been visited by the cholera, expressed his satisfac- 
tion to Metternich at the conclusion of the arrangement. 
“ As Your Highness,” he wrote to the Chancellor, “ has 
shown so much interest in the welfare of the Roman State, 
and has seen fit to concern yourself particularly for the 
loan, it will give me especial satisfaction if the arrange- 
ments work smoothly, now that the matter has been 
settled, so that confidence, contentment, peace, and 
tranquillity may be firmly established in the Roman 
State.” 

The loan enabled the Papal Government to raise a small 
army of a few thousand men for the better security of its 
temporal power ; but the affair aroused considerable com- 
ment in the Christian world, especially when Pope 
Gregory XVI received Carl Rothschild in audience on the 
10th Jasuary, 1832, conferred upon him the ribbon and 
star of the newb founded Order of St. George, and per- 
mittcd him to kiss his hand instead of his toc. And yet 
Rothschild did not even have himself baptised in return. 
Baron von Kübeek noted these occurrences in his diary, 
with some extremely malicious comments. The much- 
dreaded wit, critic, and journalist, M. G. Saphir, might 
well have exercised his sharp tongue upon them. Saphir 
had made his position impossible in most of the places 
Where he had lived and written; at Pesth, Berlin, and 
Munich. He made so many enemies by his pointed and 
satirical style of writing that he was forced, as a result of 
assaults and unpleasantness of various kinds, to leave one 
town after another, and conseaucntly soon found himself 
in material difficulties. He was an ugly little man with 
sharp features. Mis bald head had but one wisp of Raming 
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red hair, which gave him a faunlike appearance. He 
wrote with extraordinary facility, and his output was 
considerable. He was insanely vain, and violently per- 
secuted anyone who showed him ill-will. When he had 
money he spent it recklessly in giving most magnificent 
parties. Rothschild and Sina often footed the bill for such 
entertainments, for the very good reason that it paid 
better to have him as a “dear ” friend than as a cheap 
enemy. The drain, however, grew irksome as time went on, 
and Solomon Rothschild began to wonder how the fellow, 
who was always short of money, could be provided for, 
and at the same time muzzled. He decided to try and 
secure Saphir, the revolutionary satirist, for Metternich’s 
cause, and to get a substantial income provided for him, 
as a publicist writing in Metternich’s interest. When, to- 
wards the end of 1831, Saphir again came to the banker, 
and complained of his lack of funds, Rothschild put this 
proposition to him, and asked him: to state definitely 
whether he would agree to the condition that he should 
devote his talents to the good cause —1.c., Metternich. 
Saphir asked for a short tine for consideration, avd next 
day sent a letter to Rothschild elearly outlining his posi- 
tion : “ With reference to our conversation of yesterday,” 
he wrote?! “there may be a certain advantage in any 
putting mv ideas into writing, as some of them, af put 
verbally, might convey the suggestion of flattery. ... You 
wish me to put forward a proposition. My reply is thal. 
your general european reputation for justice and fair 
de: ling is such that I feel that I can leave the whole 
matter. and the settlement of all the conditions with full 
confidence in your hands. . . . My literary efforts have 
always been directed to che service of the good cause. Pos- 
sibly I was ot always right in my judgment as to what 
was the better cause. It will naturally be a satisfaction to me 
to have more scope for serving m y country in accordance 
with my teclings, and it wil] suit me perfectly to be placed 
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in a position in which I need no longer worry about con- 
siderations with which a man writing for his living has so 
often to concern himself, so that I can give free play to the 
weapons of my wit and imagination, since wit and satire 
are often effective where arguments fail. The eminent 
gentleman and subtle observer of our times and manners 
on whose behalf you were speaking (Metternich) will, with 
his profound knowledge of men and affairs, appreciate 
this point. I am, therefore, prepared entirely to devote 
myself with all my energy, and with the enthusiasm of a 
man of honour, to the interests of the better cause... . 
You are well able to judge of the value to be attached to 
an established writer, and to give an opinion as to the 
money which his services may justly command.” 

Rothschild reported the result of these negotiations to 
Metternt A, and the latter was quite sympathetic to the 
idea of sceuring for his own ends the man whose clever 
and witty pen had so often been dipped in malice and 
Hatred, 

“Your Hiehness,”? Solomon Rothschild reported,** 
“can make of this man what you please, and in my 
opinion his youth and the grin necessity of carning a 
living have been more responsible for his past faults than 
malice itself, He was moved to tears when he heard Your 
Highness s Kind opinion. 

“I feel 1 must say that the request in Herr Sanhir's 
letter that the arrangement should be made to apply over 
a certain period is not unreasonable ; in my opinion, two to 
three years should be sufficient to try the experiment, and 
at the end of ¿hat time ene could further consider how he 
could best be made use of. If Your Highness should be 
pleased to grant him a couple of thousand gulden a year, 
so that he could draw five hundred gulden quarterly, as 
he has no means and his business involves a certain 
amount of expenditure, 1 believe that he would not have 
been acquired at too high a price, and he himself would be 
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satisficd. If Your Ilighness is prepared favourably to con- 
sider this suggestion 1 should be glad to have your decision 
at an carly date, as, owing to the cholera, 1 cannot foresee 
how long I shall still remain here [in Munieh].” 

Metternich agreed to take Saphir into his service, and 
proposed first to offer him fifteen hundred to two thousand 
gulden for a year, on probation. Saphir asked that the 
period should be extended to three years, and Rothschild 
successfully supported his request. Thus Saphir secretly 
entered the service of the Austrian Government, for the 
matter was at first kept a secret between the three persons 
concerned. Iis readers were certainly much astonished by 
the changed note in Saphir’s writings, but Rothschild was 
highly pleased with what he had done. He had achieved 
a triple object : first, he had secured a substantial salary 
for a period of some years for a fellow Jew with dan- 
gerous gifts, who had been a constant drain on his 
purse ; sceondly, he could show Metternich that he had 
gained a redoubtable writer for his cause; and, thirdly, 
he had secured himself against pe sible attacks in 
that quarter, as he could reasonably count on Saphir 
gratitude. 

About this time Rothschild sueceeded in rendering 
another important service - a personal one. In 1831 the 
Chancellor had married his third wife, the beautiful and 
vivacious Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, whose family 
were often embarrassed owing to their extravagance. The 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, who had known the Zichys 
since the Congress of Vienna, lent hor four hundred thous- 
and franes, which he converted into a present on Metter- 
nich’s marriage., Howes er, a special arrangement had had 
to be made, «hich was carried through jointly by Roths- 
child and Eskeles. Solomon Rothschild thereby carned 
the gratitude of the Chaneellor’s wife, and he also loaded 
her with presents and flowers on every possible occasion. 
It was thiough her that the Jewish baron achieved his 
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unique position in exclusive Viennese socicty. It was not 
only at Vienna that the social rise of the Rothschilds was 
so marked. Nathan was invited to the best houses 
throughout England, and James's quite exceptional posi- 
tion at the Court of the new King, Louis Philippe, was 
most clearly marked by the conferring upon him of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Knight’s Cross 
of which he had held since 1823, The magnificent balls and 
banquets which he gave to the leaders of society at his 
splendid palace in Paris helped him to consolidate his 
position. On one of these occasions an unpleasant incident 
occurred, which caused the heir to the throne, the Duke 
of Orlcans, to be quite unjustly annoyed with James 
Rothschild. Whilst, with the help of England, Louis 
Philippe was consolidating his position abroad, he was far 
from being so successful with society in Paris, amongst 
whom the legitimate nobility had a great deal of influence. 
As Baron Hügel, who was m Metternich’s confidence, 
wrote from Paris, there was a kind of opposition of the 
salons ; a ad those families who had remained loval to the 
exilod haing went so far as to carry on secret correspond- 
ence with their sclatives who had left the country with 
Charles X. These émigrés intrigued throughout the world, 
and made special efforts to induce the Eastern Powers to 
make war on Louis Philippe, in order to place Charles X 
on the throne once more. 

The legitimists in Paris made satirical remarks about 
the people who swarmed about the new King and the heir 
to the throne with a view to securing good jobs. and the 
opposition paper, La Mode, published a drama a clef, De 
la Comédie de la Cour des Oiseau. in which all these adven- 
turers were represented as hens ta a farmyard, flocking 
round the grand poulot, as the Duke of Orléans was called. 
From this time onwards the hei to the throne was always 
known by the nickname grand poulot, The Duke of 
Orléans was present at an informal gathering in James 
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Rothschild’s house. This gave an opportunity to a cer- 
tain young Monsieur de Blanemenil, the son of an ardent 
legitimist who would not go to Court, of saying to a 
fellow-legitimist in a voice loud enough for the Duke of 
Orléans to hear, ‘‘ Why, here comes the grand poulot ! ” 
This apparently harmless remark was aimed at the close 
connection between the new Royal Ilouse and the Jew 
banker. lt was overheard by adherents of the new régime, 
and one of them came forward on behalf of the Prince. 
Heated words ensucd, and the Duke of Orléans at once 
realised what was happening. Two of his adjutants went 
to the young men to demand an explanation. They 
assurcd the adjutants that they had no wish to offend 
the Duke, and had not thought that he could overhear 
their remarks, and the matter was then dropped ;'* but 
the heir to the throne never went to James Rothschild’s 
house again, in spite of all the efforts that Rothschild 
made, and all the invitations he sent him. 

Meanwhile, anxiety was still felt over the Belgian pro- 
blem, which was far from being finally settled. The ifle- 
pendence of that State had not yet been recognised and 
there was still reason to fear that warline complications 
misht arise. On account of the cholera, Solomon Roths- 
child had not yet returned to Vienna, and his business 
was being carried on by his confidential manager, 
Leopold von Wertheimstein. Austria had, meanwhile, 
issued a further loan of 50,000,000 gulden, in which the 
Vienna branch of the House of Rothschild participated. 
Solomon wanted to travel from Munich to Paris via 
Frankfort in order to take general stock there of the 
position and undertakings of the firm. He wanted to 
bring his Paris brother some cheerful news. He therefore 
wrote to Metternich from Frankfort. 

“ Your Hig’ sess is aware that we have subscribed a 
quarter of the last loan of 50,000,000, and have also 
purcliased securities on the Bourse in order to maintain 
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the price of Metalliques, that we are carrying through 
other important financial operations, and that we are 
also negotiating new ones. As these are closely affected 
by the course of political events, and 1 would like to see 
my’ brother happy and free from worry, I would humbly 
beg Your Highness to be pleased to let my manager, 
Leopold, know your opinion as to the present situation, 
and whether the Austrian Government will recognise 
Belgium, and allow the settlement to be ratificd. I would 
also regard it as a special mark of your favour ıf Your 
Highness would have the kindness to honour me with 
a few words in writing. They are sure to bring me great 
peace and comfort. [ am thinking of starting for Paris in 
the immediate future, and am sending a member of the 
firm there to-day, so that we may get Your Ilighness”s 
gracious news as soon as possible, and without any fear 
of letters being tampcred with. 

“I shall have the privilege of submitting to Your 
Highness my most humble reports from Paris, and trust 
that they may be of use to the Austrian Government.” 

Meanwhile Nathan wrote from London to say that the 
Reform Lill would be passed, that it was hoped that the 
astern Powers would ratify the agreement regarding 
Belgium, and that, in his opinion, all public securities 
would improve in the next three months. 

On his arrival in Paris, Solomon had really good news 
to report. He had to make use of an amanuensis, as he 
suffered from severe rheumatism in the region of the 
eves ; but this did not prevent him from thoroughly im- 
vestigating the situation in Paris. 

“ During mv stay in Paris,” he wrote to Metternich, 
“ I have seriously occupied myself with the study of the 
internal condition of France, and have arrived at the 
satisfactory conviction that the Government grows 
stronger every day. In my opinion, the opposition in the 
country consists only of certain newspapers, the kind of 
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opposition which is not to be taken seriously. All decent 
people are supporting the present Ministry, and seeking 
to maintain tranquillity ; the former kind of popular out- 
break (émeutes) is out of date, and, however much and 
however violently the opposition papers may write, they 
will not be able to start them again. The spirit of good- 
will is manifesting itself in the Chamber of Deputies. . . . 
If only the Great Powers would send in their ratifications 
of the Belgian affair, M. Périer would be able to state 
publicly, * I wanted peace, and I can now show that I 
have completed the work that I began.’ Such a statement 
would still further increase the confidence which this 
man inspires, and everything would then proceed satis- 
factorily in the Chambers. 

“ The opposition in the Chamber of Deputies is purely 
obstructionist in its tactics, partly because the Deputies 
are afraid of being blamed when they return to their 
Departments for not having effected enough economics, 
and partly because there are amongst them a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty people who. having no property 
themselves, do not wish others to have any cither, and 
therefore press for economics and reductions. 

“ Unless the Government should be disappointed with 
regard to the Belgian affair, the Chambers can adjourn 
in two or three months, and the Ministry can then deal 
with the internal situation for twelve to fifteen months 
without any Chanubers, to great advantage. At the same 
time, trade will expand in all directions, and we shall 
have a firm aud settled Government, such as we have 
been accustomed to in the past. Such a happy consum- 
mation, however, can be achieved only provided that the 
speedy settlement of all points of dispute between 
Belgium and Holland is assured. . . . There is confidence 
in the pres: at Ministry ; it is, of course, unpleasant lo 
have to admit that peace is dependent entirely upon a 
single individual, but this will adjust itself in time, when 
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the necessary stability has been achieved. It is reassuring 
in this connection to note that the King is absolutely 
devoted to M. Périer. Your Highness’s well-known judg- 
ment is such that, on perusing this letter, you will be 
able to appreciate how far the views I have expressed are 
sound, and it will be a cause of great satisfaction to 
me if I shall prove to have presented the position 
adequately.” 

Solomon deliberately painted things in rather rosy 
colours, for the French Cabinet were, in point of fact, 
actually considering a counter-move to the further inter- 
vention of Austrian troops in the Papal State. The Papal 
mercenaries who had been raised with Rothschild’s 
money had failed to control the sporadic rising which 
had broken out on the withdrawal of the Austrian troops, 
and the Holy Father had been forced again to apply for 
help to Count Radetzky, the Austrian commander in 
Italy. It was not in the least gratifying to Metternich to 
be called upon again to play the rôle of Papal policeman, 
but on the 28th January, 1832, the Austrians again 
occupied Pologna. This was a serious blow to Périer’s 
peace Ministry. All Perier’s enemies immediately pro- 
tested that such action was an attack upon the honour 
of France, and Périer was forced, at any rate as a matter 
of form, to make a display of armed force in the Papal 
States, for, after all, the risings following upon the July 
revolution hid all eorınted on the support of liberty- 
loving France. A French squadron accordingly sailed 
into Ancona, and landed troops there to occupy the 
town and the citadel. Metternich strongly protested 
against this action, but there was no serious intention, 
either in Paris or Vienna, of making it a casus belli. 
French troops were simply to remain at Ancona until the 
Austrians had gvacuated the Papal States. The powder 
Magazine nad very nearly been fired, but Metternich was 
less anxious for war than usual. As he could not rely with 
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confidence on Prussia, or count with absolute certainty 
upon Russia, which was so distant from a possible 
theatre of war in the west, he might have been left to 
make war alone. Nevertheless, the Rothschilds feared 
that he might go to war; and Solomon and James con- 
tinued their efforts in Paris to climinate this danger as 
far as possible. They again did everything in their power 
to stamp out the smouldering embers, as is indicated by 
a long and positively poetic effusion of Solomon's, who 
was particularly skilful at flattering the Chancellor.” 


“ Most EXCELLENT PRINCE! 

“ How rightly Your Highness appreciated my 
feelings in favouring me with the letter containing 
the glad news of the safe delivery of your most hon- 
oured lady. No one could have heard the news of 
this happy event with more pleasure than I, who 
have so often witnessed the family happiness of 
Your Highness, and who see tn this dear child the 
confirmation of such tender and happy bonds. 

“ May the dear Princess grow up in the likeness 
of her gracious mother, and sweeten the harsh 
labours of politics for Your Highness ; and may 
you for a long period of years continue te sec al! 
your wishes crowned with success, as yon con- 
tinue in the possession of the most lovable of 
wives, and the most promising of children. 

“ Your Highness knows my loyalty of heart and 
my entire devotion too well to doubt the sincerity 
of my feelings, or to regard this letter as other 
than the expression of a loyal friend. 

“I should have liked ere this to have allowed my- 
selfthe privilege of sending Your Excellency a few 
lines from here, but unfortunately, my eyes have 
been troubling me so much that I have been foreed 
to give upc ven tic most pleasant occupations. With 
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just pride I number among them the privilege of 
being allowed to correspond with Your Highness, 
for when one has had the privilege, as 1 have, of 
living so long in the ncighbourhood of the wisest 
and most lovable of statesmen ; when one has, as 
I have, been in a position to appreciate Your 
Highness's paternal disposition, one cannot but 
be acutely sensible of the loss occasioned by being 
deprived of this daily pleasure, and I must there- 
fore seek such compensation as 1 can in the cpisto- 
lary correspondence which Your Highness has so 
graciously permitted. 

“ Politics here are proceeding on the samce lines 
as ever. As Your Highness has so rightly observed, 
Périer made a great mistake in his action at 
Ancona; this is attributable not so much to a 
lack of honour as to weakness. Ife felt that he had 
to conciliate the opposition, and expected his 
action to win some of them over to his side, but, as 
is always the case with such half measures, he has 
gatied nothing with the one party, and has lost 
standing to a certain extent with men of goodwill. 
is intentions, however, are honourable, and he 
is concerned only for the maintenance of peace, 
in which his own position is so closely involved. 

“ He hopes that he may continue to enjoy Your 
High ness’s friendly and powerful support in his 
endcavours. You occupy a great position, my dear 
Prince, a position entirely worthy of your noble 
character and of your benevolent intentions, for 
it is only through the exercise of your judgment 
that stability can be maintained in Europe, as it 
has hitherto been maintained, thanks only to Your 
Highness. 

“* Continue therefore, ¿++ your peaccful endeav- 
ours, my dear Prince, and do not. allow yourself 
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to be led astray by a mistake of Péricr’s. . . 
from the path of high and noble endeavour which 
you have hitherto pursued. To Your Highness 
alone is it granted to prevent the outbreak of all- 
destroying war, and to extend the beneficent influ- 
ence of peace over the whole of Europe. Continue 
to carry out this lofty mission, for in your hands 
lies the destiny of the world ! You would not, my 
dear Prince, consider me capable of unworthy 
flattery, and you may regard what I say as the 
expression of an honourable man who has grown 
ercy in business. You are the one and only com- 
petent statesman of our time. Be more and more 
of a guide to Périer. Let him have the benefit of 
your judgment and experienec. You know how to 
appreciate the possession of real power. Périer 
really has a hard row to hoc here ; it is hard for a 
Minister to stand up against this unrestraint of the 
Press, to find his most secret plans published 
before they are matured, and his most ce: ıretullv 
thought-ont measures maliciously attacked by 
poisonous pens. Nevertheless, we comfort cur 
selves with the hope that this nuisance will brio: 
about its own destruction, for it has already tos 

its influence with the more decent portion of tiv 

nation. 

“* I have taken the liberty of having some sul 
things, such as arc so tastefully produced iii this, 
country of fashion and frivolity, made for vour. 
gracious lady and her dear little Princess, as a 
small token of my affectionate feclines. May 1 
venture to ask that Your Ifiehness will be my 
oracions interme diary, so that I may hope to be 
forgiv: 1 by your most gracious ladv for ms 
beni j : 


The spectre of cholera a; pprectably spoilt the pleasure 
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‚of Solomon’s stay in Paris. He had fled to Munich from 

Vienna on its account, and the mysterious discase had 
now pursued him to Paris. During the beginning of April 
1832 about thirty thousand people developed cholcra in 
the Erench capital, and about half of these died of the 
disease. Those elements which were hostile to the Gov- 
ernment and to the King exploited the excitement 
produced by the outbreak to cause fresh disturbances. 
During the night all the street corners were placarded 
with the following notice, which the astonished Parisians 
read next day :* 


“ Ilow TO CONQUER THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC. 
“Take three hundred heads of members of the Paris 
Chamber, particularly including those of Casimir Perier, 
Sebastiani, d’Argout, Louis Philippe and his son; roll 
them over the Place de la Révolution, and the air of 
France will be cleansed. 
“A JULY SOLDIER.” 


The Royal Familv and the Ministry, however, dis- 
plaved heroie courage on this occasion. The Duke of 
Orléans and the Prime Minister even visited the cholera 
victiros in the hospital. This was to prove fatal to Perier, 
who contracted the discase a few days after his visit to 
ihe hospital, and died. James and Solomon Rothschild 
were pífected. not merely by the personal loss, for the 
event wa of profound importance to their political and 
financial schemes, The brothers were overwhelmed with 
terror of the frightful plague. Solomon took refuge in one 
of his brothers country houses near Paris, a fact which 
seriously limited his political activities and the seope of 
reports to Metternich. 

While Solomon and James were adjusting themselves 
to the new position resulting from Périers death. Nathan 
in England was also experi neing a time of internal 
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political stress. Sincc March 1832, the Reform Bill, 
which was so widely to extend the franchise and to 
abolish ancient abuses, had been the centre of interest. 
Lord Grey was determined to carry it, in spite of the 
bitter opposition of the Upper House. This could only be 
done through a mass creation of new peers, to which the 
King refused to agree, with the result that the Prime 
Minister resigned on the 9th May. The Conservative 
Duke of Wellington, who was opposed to reform, was 
indicated as the man to form the new Ministry, but 
the country was passionately aroused in favour of 
the measure. At this critical juncture we find Nathan 
Rothschild again coming to the fore. On the 12th 
May, 1832, when Wellington’s candidature was the 
burning subject of the hour, he went to a friend of 
the Duke’s, Mr. Arbuthnot, and poured out his heart 
to him. Nathan feared that on the fall of Grey's Liberal 
Ministry, which in foreign affairs had always supported 
France against the Eastern Pewers, a Conservative 
Ministry under Wellington would act with the latter, and 
possibly give them a free hand against France. This 
would have meant the outbreak of the much-dreaded 
Continental war. Nathan, therefore, made every effort to 
bring Mr. Arbuthnot to his point of view, and to persuade 
him to use his influence with Wellington in the interesis 
of peace." 


“MY DEAR Duke,” Mr. Arbuthnot wrote, 
Rothschild has been with me. He caine to tell 
me that if you let it be known, as soon as you 
mect Parliament. that, whatever may be your 
own opinion of Reform, you are resolved not to 
disappoint expectations which are so greatly 
raiscd, and that your determination also is to do 
yc a utmost to preserve the peacè of the world, 
you will surmount all your diflicultics. Ile says 
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that among the monied men there is an alarm 
lest there should be such an opposition to all 
Reform as would cause commotions ; and he adds 
that the foreign Ministers—he instanced Talley- 
rand, Weissenburg, and Bilow—are in great 
anxiety lest the King of Holland should be led to 
expect such support from the new Government 
as would lead to war. 

“ He assured me that the general feeling was 
that you would surmount your difficulties if men’s 
minds were tranquillised as above stated, and if, 
having the reins in your hand, you were resolved 
to keep them. 

“ He is determined, he said, to keep up the 
Funds to his utmost, and he is confident he will 
succeed.” 


It was, however, a false alarm, and Nathan's interven- 
tion became unnccessary ; for the masses the name of 
Wellington stood for the collapse of Reform ideas, and 
the result was that a storm broke out throughout the 
whole -ountry. such as put any possibility of a Welling- 
ton Ministry out of the question. King William IV was 
made personally aware of the bitter feelings of his 
people, for mud wasthrown at his carriage in the strects of 
London. Reluctantly he was forced to yield to the will of 
the people, and Grey’s Ministry was recalled to office, 
whereby the passuge of the Reform Bill was assured. As 
the Ministry remained in office, all fear of a change in the 
trend of Britain’s foreign policy vanished, and the danger 
of war was averted. Nathan could again devote himself 
to his business; and he had once more shown himself 
capable of dealing with a critical situation. 

The Reform Bill was finally passed by the British Par- 
liament on the’4th June, a fact which made a profound 
en throughout the world. Austria, too, had been 
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anxiously following the vicissitudes of western politics, 
and Mctternich, whose sentiments were very different 
from those of the Rothschilds, felt the passage of the 
Reform Bill as a personal defeat. But internal problems 
soon diverted his attention, especially the eternal finan- 
cial embarrassments of the State. The last Metallique 
Joan of 50,000,000, the interest of which was payable on 
a metallic basis, had scarcely been issued when a further 
loan was contemplated. Metternich sorely missed Solo- 
mon Rothschild. It was impossible to discuss politics and 
finance as comfortably with Leopold von Wertheimstein 
as with his sympathetic, supple, and experienced friend, 
Solomon. Wertheimstein faithfully reported to his master 
in Paris what was happening at Vienna. He told him that 
Sina and Geymiiller had latterly been selling Metalliques 
to an alarming extent, and that he had misgivings as to 
their maintaining their price, and was also thinking of 
selling. He also reported to Solomon regarding Metter- 
nich’s wishes for a further similar loan. 

Solomon replied at length. His words constituted 
practically a rebuke to Austria’s leading statesman : 

“ That Sina and Geymüller are »onstantly selling,” he 
wrote, “is a matter of indifference to me. It is better that 
these gentlemen should sell out now that we arc still in 
the month of June, so that the Metalliques will come to 
be held more and more by solid people. ... What I do not 
regard with indifference, however, is that Austria should 
issue a further Mctalliques loan during the year 1832, 
which God forbid. You know that, taking the sum of our 
holdings of Mctalliques at Frankfort, Paris, London, and 
Vienna -—that is, the holdings of the four banks which 
really constitute one bank —the total amounts to several 
millions. Now, you cannot ride two horses at once ; if our 
firm were forced to sell... what price could we expect 
to get? ... We should he forced to realise our Metalliques, 
whether we wished to or not. What would the capitalists 
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and the commercial world say to the issue of two Metal- 
liques loans in one year, when the payments in respect of 
the first loan are not due to be completed until December. 
Such action might produce a sharp fall in Mctalliques. 
The Government would not be able to get further loans 
at a.low rate of interest. A blow would be dealt at the 
credit of Austria’s finances, and the Government would 
fail of achieving its object. 

““ I therefore repeat that, if it is essential to get money, 
it is much better to issue Treasury bills, and get in 
twelve millions of silver for the bank, as on the former 
occasion, a procedure which costs the Government 
hardly anything and provides it with money for six to 
eight months. Moreover, what would the public say to a 
new loan? * There will be war—there must be war, as 
Austria is issuing another loan.’ Even if we were not 
forced to sell, as we should be, prices would fall sharply, 
and Austria’s credit would be severely damaged. 

“ I instruct you, my dear sirs, to submit the whole 
contents of this letter to Prince von Metternich and 
Count Kolowrat, as it is my duty to inform them of my 
opinion and conviction as to what would happen if there 
were to be even 2 whisper of a suggestion that another 
loan should be issued this year. . . . In any case, tell 
Prince von Metternich from me that the Government 
here is making every possible effort to maintain peace 
and to suppress subversive propaganda. The Govern- 
ment hes gained in strength as the result of recent events, 
but the Kuropean Powers must endeavour to establish 
it more firmly still. ... What are the opposition papers 
doing ? On account of the handful of troops which have 
been sent to ‘Tirol, on account of the disturbances, they 
are daily preaching war between Austria and France in 
their papers. The Allgemeine and the Augsburger Zeitung 
are largely to blame for this. Prince Mctternich should 
rap tae Augsburger Zeitung over the knuckles, and have 
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the other view presented in the Beobachter. . . . The 
Austrian Embassy here will report on yesterday’s Review. 
The Review was a day of rejoicing for Paris. It is impos- 
sible to describe how splendidly the National Guard 
co-operated in the manceuvres with the troops of the 
line, and the magnificent reception that the King, had 
from the men of the National Guard and of the line regi- 
ments. Prices on the Bourse would have risen consider- 
ably yesterday if several papers had not written so 
definitely on the possibility of war with Austria.” 

Solomon’s warnings were regarded. No further Metal- 
lique loan was issued in 1832, and it was not until the 
following year that the four banks again subscribed a 
similar loan. 

The two secretaries, Wertheimstein and Goldschmidt, 
to whom Solomon’s letters were addressed, were having 
a difficult time. All foreign Jews at Vienna had to apply 
every three years for the renewal of their * toleration.” 
The Rothschilds alone were not merely exempted from 
this regulation : their names did not even appear in the 
official list of tolerated Jews. In the case of Goldschmidt, 
this regulation had been ignored bv the authorities, and 
they had allowed him to remain with Solomon Rothschild 
without interference. As, however, Solomon Rothschild’s 
absence was protracted, the officials began to take up 
the question of Goldschmidt. Solomon thereupon sub- 
mitted a petition to His Majesty to obtain toleration 
for his secretary, and especially begged Metternich to 
support his request. 

“ Your Highness,” the letter ran," “ is in a good posi- 
tion to judge how far Goldschmidt may be deserving of 
His Majesty’s favour, for you have known him over a 
period of years. I would therefore regard it as a 
personal favour to myself if His Majesty would be 
graciously plvased to grant the request of*my secretary, 
since I often have occasion to be absent from here for 
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some time, and to give my manager authority to act on 
my behalf... .” 

Solomon also emphasised that Metternich would 
thereby earn the lifelong gratitude of an honest man, and 
the Chancellor did actually support the petition. 

The loss of the French Prime Minister, Périer, pro- 
foundly affected the political scheme of the House of 
Rothschild. In Austria they suffered the loss of a friend 
which they felt no less acutely. 

Friedrich von Gentz died on 9th June, 1832. It was 
to him that the Rothschilds largely owed their position 
with Metternich, and therefore in Austria generally. 
Since Gentz was venal and easily accepted money from 
the whole world, including foreign States, they had 
found him easy to deal with. Metternich knew what was 
happening, but he turned his blind eye to the situation, 
as the master of style whose writings were as distin- 
guished for the clarity of their thought as for their 
moving pathos was indispensable to him. The older 
Gentz grew, the more extravagant he became. Roths- 
child fully appreciated the treasure that he had in Gentz, 
the Chancellor”s right-hand man, who was the first person 
to deal with any important despatch. At the beginning 
of their association the Rothschilds allowed him to win 
in speculations on the Bourse, but they soon dispensed 
with this polite fiction, and supplied him with consider- 
able sums, finally definitely appointing him agent of the 
firm, with an annual salary of ten thousand gulden." 
In return for this, Gentz was required not merely to send 
them regular political reports when Solomon was away 
from Vienna, he also frequently wrote long political 
memoranda which were circulated to the five brothers. 
It was obvious that he used sccret and official informa- 
tion for this purpose. Ie also often conveyed news to the 
Rothschilds which Metternich wished to become known 
In this way. As the years passed, the Gentz-Rothschild 
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association had grown more and more intimate, and to- 
wards the end of his life the Privy Councillor's diary 
records almost daily that he has been with Rothschild, 
dined with him, transacted some profitable business with 
him, or sat with him in his box at the theatre. The last 
years of Gentz, who, at the age of sixty-seven, was 
seized with a violent passion for Fanny Elssler, a girl in 
the early twenties, were divided between services to the 
Chancery, the Rothschilds, and to the spiritcd actress. 
Any payment that he reccived was easily spent, as he 
took to Fanny Elssler everything that he could possibly 
sparc. We constantly find in his diary passages such as 
the following :* “I was with Fanny from seven until 
eleven ; 1 brought her substantial presents—a hundred 
ducats and four hundred Friedrich d’Ors—and spent an 
evening with her that was worth more than * all the gold 
of Aurangzeb.’ ”* 

Gentz’s constant request for cash finally became too 
much even for Rothschild, although he was prepared 
always to help him out and give him presents. In the 
course of time he began to ask for securities and make 
conditions, and on one occasien he purchased from Gentz 
his silver dinner-service in a moment of acute embarrass- 
ment.” Gentz was also constantly compelled to ask the 
Rothschilds to grant him advances on account of his 
salary from the Austrian ‘Treasury. In these matters 
Gentz showed a supreme contempt for the world in 
general, setting himself completely above ordinary moral- 
ity ; and a remark made by the Emperor Francis about 
his rclations with Fanny made no impression on him at 
all. since, as be put it, he did not bother about the sov- 
ercign.* Specially characteristic is a letter from Gentz” 
to Metternich about an advance of Rothschild’s in 
respect - ta gratuity which he hoped te receive from 
the State. 

“ After Your Highness's recent kindness to me,” the 
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letter ran, ‘ I would not venture to trouble you with 
further requests if my need were less pressing... . 
I have asked Rothschild to advance me 4,500 gulden, 
being the amount granted to me by His Majesty 
at the beginning of 1829, until such time as Your 
Highness may succeed, by your kind recommendation, 
in obtaining for me a similar gratuity in respect of the 
current year. Rothschild did not either definitely agree 
to my request nor did he refuse it, but he gave me to 
understand that he could accede to it only with Your 
IHighness’s concurrence, and therefore asked me to put it 
to him in writing. Presumably he intends to submit my 
letter to you, and a single word from Your Highness can 
determine the success of this step, which 1 have taken at 
a time of extreme pressure, and the failure of which 
would deprive me of my last hope.” 

Gentz admitted that there was apparently a striking 
contrast between his manner of life and his bitter com- 
plaints ; and that 1t might be possible to conclude that 
he was either unforgiveably frivolous or that he had less to 
complain of than he alleged. Gentz assured the Chan- 
cellor ¿hat the lighter side of his existence was the result 
of a deliberat: attempt to dull the sorrows of his spirit 
and to conceal from others how il he was faring. 

Gentz begged the Prince not to withhold a helping 
hand from him in his difficulties. * There is only one 
more thing I would ask,” he wrote, “ and that is, that 
you wil not let Rothschild know that I have prepared 
Your Highness to expect his application. This might 
affect his confidence in me, and I shall be delighted for 
him to have the credit of having successfully arranged 
this by his own efforts.” 

The letter is practically an epitome of Gentz, revcaling 
the frivolous hedonist and extravagant spendthrift, 
showing how this highly gifted man, with his supple and 
sympathetic nature, who at the age of sixty-eight lived 
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careless as a child, and loved like a youth, was indispen- 
sable both to the mighty Chancellor and to the acute and 
powerful financicr. 

He was dead now, and the Rothschilds had lost an in- 
timate link with Metternich and the Foreign Office, as 
well as a priceless source of information. Solomon 
observed on a later occasion that it was only after 
Gentz’s death that he had been able to appreciate the 
inestimable services that Gentz had rendered to him and 
to the whole House of Rothschild over a long period of 
years. 

The Belgian problem was still unsettled. The King of 
Holland continued to resist, and maintained the occupa- 
tion of the citadel of Antwerp. As no solution was in 
prospect, England and France were forced in 1832 to 
consider the means by which they could bring pressure 
to bear upon Holland. The Eastern Powers, however, 
would not co-operate. The ‘Tsar, who had repeatedly 
helped to emphasise the opposition between East and 
West in the Belgian problem, was ominously inclined to 
support the King of Holland. The French finally decided 
on military intervention, and took possession of Antwerp 
on behalf of Belgium, while the British sequestered 
Dutch shipping. It was obvious that the King of Holland 
definitely intended by some means or other to regain 
Belgium. His brother-in-law, the King of Prussia, did not 
wish to proceed against him by force of arms, bet neither 
did he wish to be drawn into a war of indefinite duration 
on his account. The Tsar was more inclined to contem- 
plate war. He was unable to forget that Louis Philippe, 
who ruled only by grace of the Revolution, was the 
father-in-law and protector of the newly fledged King of 
Belgium ; and, besides, he was much inclined to listen to 
the supporters of the exiled King Charles X at Prague, 
who did all they could to urge Petersburg to war. These 
French legitimists were naturally the must bitter enemies 
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of the House of Rothschild, which, after the July revolu- 
tion, had at once gone over with flying colours to the 
camp of Louis Philippe. The Duke of Blacas, who was 
staying with his King at Prague, received reports from 
all quarters as to the state of the legitimist cause ; his 
letters werc carefully copied by Metternich's police, and 
thus reached the Chancellor at the same time as the 
persons to whom they were addressed. They often con- 
tained bitter words about the Rothschilds, who sup- 
ported peace, and applied their money to maintain it, 
whereas the cause of the émigrés could be served only by 
the Eastern Powers deciding to let loose the dogs of war. 
The British Tories and their bankers, who also favoured 
war, and hoped for Russia’s military intervention, sent a 
representative to St. Petersburg to offer Russia a loan 
for this purpose. While passing through the Hague, the 
envoy gave a legitimist agent called Cordier some inter- 
esting side-lights on the attitude of the Rothschilds in 
political matters. “ They have fallen,” he said, “ to 
prodigious extent under revolutionary influences, and the 
bonds with which they have bound the monarchs are fatal 
to them.’ 

The Englisiiman’s principal source of information was 
the Paris banker Ouvrard, who also had legitimist deal- 
ings and who was filled with concentrated hostility to the 
Rothschilds. Another émigré simultaneously reported 
from Frankfort that the Russian loan had been con- 
cluded with the firm of Hope, although England and 
France, and the bankers that supported them, with the 
House of Rothschild at their head, had put every pos- 
sible obstacle in that firm’s way. The émigré’s report 
clearly revealed whither the hopes of such circles were 
directed. 

The object of this loan,” the report ran, “ leaves no 
doubt at all as to the firm determination of the Emperor 
Nicholas to declare war next spring.” 
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Cordier also reported as to this £6,000,000 loan,* and 
expressed the hope that Russia would now set things 
going. It was true that Rothschild, who had been bought 
by the two revolutionary Governments, had succecded 
in frustrating the earlier negotiations, and thereby delay- 
ing everything, but in the end their intrigues had been 
brought to nought. Cordier stated, indeed, that Roths- 
child had had the “ shamelessness ” to say quite openly 
on the London Stock Exchange that he knew how to 
bridle the sovereigns, as he controlled them all through 
his purse. In the end, the legitimist Tory bankers had 
united against him, and carried the loan through in 
spite of him. 

“* This coalition,” wrote Cordier, “‘ serves a great poli- 
tical idea, its object being to place sufficient funds at 
the disposal of the sovereigns io enable them to fight 
the revolutionary movement, which is served by all the 
Rothschilds, under the leadership of the London one, 
and of Talleyrand (French Amba+sador in London).” 

At that time General Count Pozzo, who was in the 
service of Russia, was staying in London, and he 
supported the Austrian Ambassador, Licven. Nathan 
followed the activitics of these two with grave suspicion, 
and wrote to his brother James in Paris about them, in 
his comically bad German." 


““ MY DEAR BroTHER,—1 hope that vou are 
quite well and happy. 1 have heard from a 
trustworthy source that Holland’s reply is not 
satisfactory, and that it is believed that Russia is 
behind the King of Holland. You must write to 
our brother Solomon, to tell Metternich not to let 
himself be bamboozled into war by Russia, for 
Pozzo is with the King and was not well received, 
an«. he and Lieven are intriguing tó make Austria 
and Prussia declare war. I have, however, been 
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informed in a reliable quarter that Prussia will not 
go to war, and that they are making a great mis- 
take, because England and France jointly can do 
a great deal. We shall keep peace ; there won't be 
war ; stocks are falling and rising. Write and tell 
- Solomon that Neumann (Austrian representa- 
tive in London) is always spending a great deal 
of time with Pozzo, and believes our Government 
to be wcak. The man is seven-eighths mistaken 
and now Pozzo has not been well received. The 
King invited him to Brighton, and he sat six 
places from the King. The King asked him how 
long he would stay here. Ie replied, * Six weeks ” ; 
and now we know that Russia wants war, and 
Mctternich is being bamboozled by those people. 
... Pozzo and those folk are making themselves 
ridiculous and do not understand England, so ask 
our good brother Solomon to tell Prince Metter- 
nich not to let himsclf be bamboozled by Russia. 
Pozzo is here simply to spy, and I am convinced 
that England is stronger than she was in the time 
of Wellingion. Now, my dear brother, don't let 
yourself be bamboozled by anyone. If England 
and France hold together, it will be difficult to 
touch them. Write this to brother Solomon.” 


The Rothschilds were again on the right side. The 
legitimists failed in their object. The money for Russia 
had been given to no purpose, and war was again 
avoided, although the Belgian problem still remained 
unsolved. 

In spite of all this, Solomon had succeeded in main- 
taining his good relations with Metternich, although 
Metternich was in the camp of the opponents of the world 
policy ot the Western Rotlischilds. At times this was 
excecdingly difficult, but Solomon was successful in 
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maintaining the close relationship undisturbed, so that it 
was possible for him, as before, constantly to approach 
the Chancellor with petitions. These generally concerned 
the protection of his co-religionists in the most various 
quarters of the world, but he occasionally put forward 
quite remarkable, and indeed comic, requests. 

Thus on one occasion James and Solomon commended 
to the Chancellor a certain M. Roquirol, who had brought 
a fine flock of merino sheep to Vienna for sale. They asked 
Metternich to assist this gentleman as far as he could. 

“ Tam taking the liberty,” Solomon wrote,“ ** humbly 
to request Your Highness to put in a word for this man 
when there should be an opportunity for doing so, as 
there is sure to. be in the salons of Your Highness, which 
are the meeting-place of brillianre and fashion, for I am 
convinced that in no other way can M. Roquirol’s ven- 
ture be attended with real success.” 

This was really asking rather a lot, and it is difficult to 
understand how Solomon imayined that Metternich 
would make propaganda in his salons for the sale of 
merino sheep. 

Meanwhile, monetary conditions throughout the world 
had improved ; and the Rothschild banks had so far 
made good the losses incurred during the July revolution 
that they could procced, not merely to conclude fresh 
agreements for advances with Rother in Prussia, who 
held full authority from his King, but could also arrange 
to take up the loan of which they had asked to be relieved 
when they were feeling embarrassed. The whole of the 5 
per cent. public debt was converted to a 4 per cent. basis. 
Rother was delighted at the way the Rothschilds met 
him, because this would help to advance the credit of 
the Scehandlung Bank. The brothers gave this bank 
a blank edit, and told Rother that he could, if occasion 
should arise, draw through it £500,000 from London, a 
million gulden in Frankfort, two to three million francs 
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in Paris, and one to two million gulden Convention 
currency in Vienna.* 

Rother gave Solomon Rothschild the chief credit for 
all these satisfactory transactions, and as Solomon 
desired a Prussian order, he asked his King to grant him 
one. The Court was glad to take the money, but did not 
want to confer an order upon a Jewish business man. 
Rother therefore suggested» that, as a mark of good- 
will and of satisfaction with the part played by Solomon 
in connection with the transactions which had just been 
concluded, he should be presented with a handsome 
porcelain vase, with a portrait of the King on it. 

“* I have come to the conclusion,” wrote Rother to the 
Finance Minister, Count von Lottum, “ that, in view of 
the fact that all the Rothschild banks have interested 
themselves in the matter in question, and that Solomon 
incurred the reproaches of his partners for the way in 
which he met me over my first proposals, which were pre- 
vented by unforeseen and purely external circumstances 
from being brought to a successful conclusion, any mark 
of appreciation shown to him alone would tend to widen 
the breach in the family, and that he would not derive the 
satisfaction therefrom that His Majesty intends.” 

As a result of Rother’s recommendation Solomon 
received a vase worth 426 reichsthaler, Nathan in 
London a porcelain set of the value of 566 reichsthaler, 
and Amschel Meyer at Frankfort porcelain vases to the 
value of 515 reicnsthaler, from the Royal Porcelain 
Factory at Berlin. 

The three brothers each wrote a separate letter of 
thanks to the King, expressing their gratitude for the 
“high proufs of his most gracious goodwill ” and the 
“ magnificent presents, which they would always trea- 
sure,” and which they would always keep in their 
families as “ previous heirlooms.” Solomon expressed the 
hope" that he would in future be able to furnish fresh 
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proof of his truly disinterested service; and Nathan 
wrote" that the magnificent present would be an 
everlasting testimony for him and his to the gracious 
kindness of His Royal Majesty. 

Rother also expressed his thanks for these tributes to 
his business friends,” and took the opportunity of again 
calling attention to the fact that they had bcen able to 
show that they had sustained a loss far excecding two 
million thaler through their efforts to save the honour of 
their firm. 

Shortly afterwards Rother secured* a distinction for 
the only son of Nathan, who so far had no title. 

“ The eldest sons of Baron Nathan Meyer von Roths- 
child in London, Lionel and Anthony,” he wrote to the 
King," “ are financial advisers and knights of the Elec- 
tor of IHesse’s Order of the Lion ; only the youngest son, 
Nathaniel, who has also distinguished himself in his busi- 
ness, and has just returned from a business Journey to 
Constantinople, which he has carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of all the Rothschild banks, as yet holds no kind of 
title. I would beg you to conter upon Nathaniel the 
dignity of Privy Commercial Adviser. 

“ The considerable sacrifices which all the Rothschild 
partners have latterly made in the financial interests of 
Prussia may excuse my expressing a wish, the granting 
of which they would regard as a special act of grace on 
the part of Your Royal Majesty.” 

In this matter, too, the wishes of Rother were carried 
out, and all parties were satisfied. 

The business of the Rothschilds continued to expand. 
They were now lending, not only to the great Powers. but 
also to smaller States, such as Greece, and the Govern- 
ment of the Ionian Islands —these loans, it is true, being 
guarantecd by England and France, so that any risk was 
practical. y eliminated. The European capitals, however, 
still provided them with their main ficld of operations, 
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‘Petersburg and Berlin being the only ones from which 
they were excluded. Vienna continued their main base 
of operations in Eastern Europe. Here they were so 
closely bound up with the régime of the Emperor Francis 
and -his leading statesmen that any sudden change of 
personnel, seriously affecting the distribution of power, 
might have been a grave matter. Such a position 
was threatened when the Emperor Francis, who was 
sixty-seven years old, suddenly became seriously ill. On 
the 23rd February, 1835, he was in the best of health and 
spirits, when he went to the theatre to see a new play 
called A Poor Woman’s Will. At a Council next day he 
suddenly felt ill, and had to take to his bed at once. The 
Court physician diagnosed a slight inflamamtion of the 
lungs. But so little importance was attached to it that 
Mctternich did not cancel a ball he was giving that even- 
ing. During the night of the 26th February, however, the 
Emperor's fever and pain increased, and next day he asked 
to be examined. His physician said that this was quite un- 
necessary, and would only worry him, but the Emperor 
insisted on it. At ten o’clock in the morning the Emperor 
wrote out his will in pencil, in a calm and settled frame of 
mind, in the presence of Councillor Hess and his con- 
fessor, Bishop Wagner. Un the 27th February his fever 
increased and the lung trouble grew worse. He was bled 
three times, the Archduke Johann observing in constern- 
ation that the old man would be so weakened by the 
letting of blood that he must inevitably succumb. 

The Emperor’s brothers—the Archdukes Josef, Carl, 
and Ludwig—urged a general consultation, to which the 
most famous doctors in the capital be called in, but the 
King’s private physician, Baron Stifft, would not hear of 
it, and became quite rude. As the Emperor’s condition 
grew steadily worse, everybody at the Hofburg abso- 
lutely lost their heads, accor ding to the statement of the 
Archduke Johann. They wanted to call in Dr. Günther 
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from the hospital, but no carriage was to be found, so the 
Emperor's personal attendant went off on foot to fetch 
him, and returned with him on foot, which took two 
hours. 

On the 28th February he was bled for the fourth time. 
Metternich was at first highly perturbed at the news 
from the Hofburg, but, after a conversation with Bishop 
Wagner, he was quite calm. The Archduke Johann noted 
Metternich's attitude in his diary, observing that 
Metternich's first alarm was due to the fact that he feared 
that the Emperor’s will would mean his fall. When, how- 
ever, the Chancellor heard that the will had been made 
with the assistance of Bishop Wagner, he felt reassured. 
The Archduke Johann was not certain, however, whether 
this view, which was generally held in Vienna, was correct. 
To-day we know“ that the Viennese were most probably 
1ight. The Emperor Francis died at a quarter to one on the 
morning of the 2nd March. He left a will charging the heir, 
Ferdinand, who was physically and intellectually unde- 
veloped, to rule, but * not to make changes.” In all the 
more important matters he was to take counsel with the 
youngest brother, the Archduke Luuwig; finallv, and this 
was the most important point, he bade him place the same 
confidence in Metternich, his most loyal servant and 
friend, as the Emperor Francis had placed in hun, and to 
take no decision affecting public affairs or persons without 
first consulting him. 

It is a significant indication of the Chanccllor's 
intentions that the youngest brother should be 
recommended as the adviser and representative of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who was incapable of properly per- 
forming his duties himself, when the clever and highly 
gifted elder brothers, the Archduke Palatinc Josef, the 
Archduk» Johann, and the Archduke Carl, the victor of 
Aspern, were still alive. The fact was that, as Metter- 
nich stated, the will was drafted in the Chancellor's office, 
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and the Archduke Ludwig was mentioned because he 
would do what the Chancellor wished and was easy to 
direct. Count Kolowrat, who was the most pronounced 
opponent of the Chancellor, and the most notable man 
who succeeded him in that office, was unmentioned and 
passed over. Metternich actually had the last paragraph 
drafted as follows : 

“ I hereby name—— as the man whom I most empha- 
tically commend to my son as a loyal Counscllor, worthy 
of his fullest confidence.” He did not, in fact, insert his 
own name, for Bishop Wagner was to sce that Metter- 
nich’s name was written by the Emperor in the blank 
space, as was, in fact, actually done. 

This meant that, in view of the new Emperor’s incapa- 
city to rule, and the insignificant talents possessed by the 
Archduke Ludwig, through the elimination by the will of 
all the other Archdukes and statesmen, Metternich was 
fully secured in his position. 

“Itis well known,” Kiibeck** wrote in his diary on the 
8rd March, “ that the Emperor’s illness has made him 
feeble-minded. He understands nothing of what is being 
said ¿o him, and is prepared to sign anything that is put 
before him. Vic now have an absolute monarchy without 
a monarch.” The confirmation in power of their patron, 
Metternich, under a completely insignificant monarch, 
was the most satisfactory thing that could have hap- 
pened t> the House of Rothschild. The Emperor’s death 
produced a panic on the Bourse, which was completely 
uninformed as to the course of events, and the Roths- 
childs, well knowing that there would be no change in the 
administration, and that there was therefore no cause for 
panic, bought heavily. Count Apponyi praised the Mouse 
of Rothschild for their courage and firmness, praise which 
was not really deserved, for they were acting mercly in 
their own interests. 

“I must admit,” the Ambassador reported from 
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Paris, “ that the attitude of the House on this occasion 
... has contributed in no small measure to maintaining 
confidence amongst the public, and to checking un- 
grounded and unnecessary panic. The two brothers 
Rothschild hastened to calm people's fears by offering 
to purchase any Austrian securities that anybody wished 
to realise, at the top price of the day ; and the cnormous 
financial influence which this House exercises on the 
Paris market did not fail immediately to allay the panic 
which had begun to affect hasty and nervous spirits.” 
This ‘*‘ patriotic gesture ” came easy to the Rothschilds, 
as they knew from Metternich that the death of the 
Empcror would not produce any prejudicial change, and 
that prices would rise again at once. Things happened as 
they had foreseen. Securities rose in value, and they 
prospered more exceedingly than ever. For now things 
actually ran much more smoothly than under the 
Empcror Francis, who in many matters—especially in 
the case of new discoveries, such as the railway --opposed 
even Mctternich’s advice and wishes with a rigid veto. 


CHAPTER III 
The Part Played by the Rothschilds in the Early History of 


Railways in Europe 


Tue first application of rails, and therefore the basis of 
modern railways, takes us back to the seventeenth century. 
At that time, especially in England, wooden rails were 
frequently used in mines, in order to bring to the surface 
more quickly and easily the trucks that had been loaded 
with coal, but it was not until 1793 that Mr. Outram, an 
Englishman, hit on the idea of substituting iron rails for 
wood, whereupon the ways came to be known after the 
name of the inventor, Outram-ways, and later, tram- 
ways. It came to be realised that a horse drawing a load 
on such rails was cleven times more effective than on an 
ordinary road, and accordingly, as carly as the twenties 
of the nineteenth century, such ways were built, especi- 
ally in connection with coal-mines, by means of which 
heavy loads could be drawn by horses to the nearest 
waterway. Since Fulton’s steamer, Clermont, had made 
her first successful voyage on the River [fudson in 1807, 
the «dea of applying the newly discovered steam-engine 
to the propuision of ships had been successfully devel- 
oped, and George Stephenson, who was originally a smith 
Ina mine, conceived the idea of using the machine which 
had hitherto been applied only at sea to the propulsion 
of trucks on dry land. He installed in his mine the first 
steam-trucks. They were of his own manufacture ; and 
then, in 1825, with the assistance of several far-seeing 
capitalists, he built the first railway in the world on 
which locomotives were run. This was the railway from 
Stockton to Darlington, and its main purpose was to 
carry coal from the Durham coalfields. Stephenson had 
to light against cnormous opposition, against petty 
private ‘nterests, even against contempt and ridicule. A 
man called Nicholas Wood, who held a distinguished 
83 
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position as a “railway expert ” at the time, actually 
stated : “ I should not dream of telling everyone that 
the ridiculous expectation, or rather prophecies, of the 
enthusiastic speculators could possibly be realised, and 
that we shall see steam-coaches travelling at a speed 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. 
Nobody could do more harm to the prospects of building 
or gencrally improving such coaches than by spreading 
abroad this kind of nonsense.”’ 

But as early as the 27th September, 1825, when 
Stephenson's railway was opened, a train capable of 
drawing cighty tons was running at a speed of ten to 
fifteen miles an hour. At first the means of locomotion on 
this railway was mixed. Horse-power was used as well, 
the horses being harnessed to help on a slope. The speed 
of trains was paralysed by the fact that there was a law 
enforced requiring that a postillion should ride fifty yards 
in front of the locomotive to warn prople of the approach- 
ing monster. Nevertheless, unressoning prejudice was 
unable to block the advance mad: by a man of genius. 
The achievements of the Stockton-Darlington railway, 
considerable for those times, became generally known, 
and led to no less than eighteen new concessions for 
railways being granted, including the railway from 
Liverpcol to Manchester, which was the nexi to be 
constructed. The only locomotives on it were Stephen- 
son's ; he had won the prize with his “ Rocket * in the 
steam-coach competition of October 1829 at Rainhill. 
All doubts were silenced after the opening, on the 
15th September, 1830, of the Liverpoo!-Manchester Rail- 
way, which marked the commencement of an era of 
intensive profit and industry for the two sister cities, and 
therefore aiso of success for the undertaking itself, The 
enormous .cvelopments opened up by the new discovery 
were now first gencrally recognised, and from this year 
dates the gener»l extension of railways throughout the 
world. 
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Like so many others, Nathan Rothschild had followed 
Stephenson's experiments with interest, but also with a 
good deal of scepticism. At any rate, he was determined 
not to venture a farthing on an undertaking which not 
only the general public, but also highly respected and 
competent men, declared to be a wild-cat scheme. He, 
too, was of opinion that the horse, which could travel 
anywhere, could never be effectively supplanted by 
machine. He was, therefore, quite pleased to see such 
firms as Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co.:, as well as the 
inexperienced provincial bankers, risking their good 
money in such highly speculative ventures. He was act- 
ing in exactly the same way as other big bauks such as 
Barine « Ricardo, who also avoided having anything to 
do with them. When, however, Stephenson’s successes 
became more and more pronounced, and after the con- 
struction of the first and second railway in England, a 
positive railway fever seized the country. Innumerable 
companies were being formed for new railway schemes, 
end Nathan, who had followed these developments 
close v, although taking no part in them, came to the 
vor elusion that this new discovery offered incalculable 
opsortunitic, for profit, which his House must not be 
allowed to miss. In England it was certainly rather late, 
as there were already so many people in the field ; but on 
the Continent, where bis brothers lived, the situation was 
difiere t. Nowhere on the Continent was there a railway 
carrying steam-cngines. There were only here and there 
a few short sections of horse tramways. Here was a field 
for the enormous resources of his House. If his brothers 
in Austria, France, and Germany were to take the initia- 
tive in the construction of railways before any others 
entered the ficld, this might result in an enormous in 
crease in the\wealth and power ef the firm. Nathan at 
once communicated these ideas to his brothers, and 
found that they were immediately prepared to enter 
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into them. His suggestions made a special impression 
upon Solomon Rothschild in Vienna. This was partly due 
to the fact that another highly gifted man, who might 
indeed be called a genius, had called Solomon’s attention 
to the tremendous possibilities in rallway construction on 
a large scale. 

This man was Franz Xavier Riepel, professor at the 
Vienna Polytechnic Institute, and special expert in 
mining. He had worked for many ycars in the Witkowitz 
iron-works. Witkowitz lies elose to the enormous coal- 
basin between Moravian-Ostrau and Rarwin. The iron- 
works had grown up there because of the convenience of 
the neiehbouring coal-fields, as it was impossible to carry 
coal for any distance at that time owing to the inferior 
and expensive methods of transport. Ricpel's idea was to 
follow Iingland’s example and transport the coal by rail- 
way to the great waterway of the Danube. On looking 
into the matter further, he thousht it should be practi- 
cable also to carry large consignments of salt from 
Wicliczka in Galicia on the railway, and for this purpose 
to build a raitway from Bochnia, south-east of Cracow, 
right in the north-cast of the monarchy, via Moravians 
Ostrau ana Briinn, to Vienna, a distance of about sixty 
miles. Riepel found a wholesale merchant called Samuel 
Wiedermann, who was in close business relation with 
Solomon Rothschild, particularly interested in the idea. 
Wiedermann, perceiving that Riepel's schemes ceuld be 
realised only with the help of a great financial power, 
Introduced Riepel and Solomon Rothschild just at the 
happy moment when Solomon had received the encour 
aging reports and suggestions from his brother Nathan 
in England. As Ricpel sketched out his ideas, Solomon 
fot a vision of enormous sums flowing into his coffers, 
through aking all the valuable ores cayril y available, 
and arranging for their casy transport, and for that of 
the important ¿aw material, salt, to the capital. He took 
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up the scheme with enthusiasm, and immediately 
decided to take the first tentative step towards putting 
it into effect. At the beginning of 1830, Solomon, having 
heard what Riepel had to say, sent him and Leopold von 
Werthcimstcin to England to find out all they could 
about the actual railways there. They were to ascertain 
on the spot how they were built and managed, with a 
view to applying the experience so gained in building the 
projected railway to Galicia. 

In later years Solomon Rothschild expressly empha- 
siscd the fact that the principal credit for the idea of the 
Nordbahn was due to Ricpel. ** It is a satisfaction to me,” 
he wrote to the Head of the Treasury, Count Mittrowsky,* 
“and I feel I am but doing my duty in taking this 
opportunity of expressly putting on record the fact that 
it was Herr Franz Riepel, professor at the Polytechnic 
institute, who, in 1829, first adumbrated the wonderful 
idea of the Galician Railway, and discussed it with me, 
wita the result that I decided to have the necessary pre- 
liminary work done for forming an adequate estimate of 
tac tndertakine from a technical. commercial, and 
fin: acial point. of view, In order that, if it should appear 
Lo ve adequa: + Tor the purposes for which it was intended, 
Linight be in a position immediately to proceed with the 
carry ing out of this truly national project.” 

The two delegates devoted particular attention to the 
Taverp sol-Manchester Railway, which had just been 
finished, aud sent a detailed report upon it to Solomon 
Rothschild. On this Solomon decided detinitely in favour 
of the construction of the big railway in Austria, and 
went so far us to suggest the idea of carrying it right 
through Austria by extending the railway of Bochnia- 
Vienna to Trieste in the south, j.e., to the Adriatic Sea. 

Solomon Rothschild intended seriously to proceed with 
the preparation for the construction of the railway, when 
the sudden outbreak uf the July revolution in France 
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upset all these plans. Solomon himself wrote at a later 
date in this connection :* “ The political difficulties that 
arose in 1830 and the disturbances that followed, with 
their exceedingly depressing effect upon trade and indus- 
try, forced me to my great regret to postpone to quieter 
times, more favourable to such undertakings, the carry- 
ing out of this scheme, although it had been definitely 
decided upon.” 

This was not unnatural, for during the period immedi- 
atcly after the revolution the House was fighting for its 
very existence, and it took years for things to settle 
down again and recover themselves. It was not until 1832 
that the position of the Rothschilds had so far improved 
that, jointly with two other firms, they took over the un- 
successful business of a horse tramway from the engineer 
Zola, father of the famous novelist, which opcrated 
between the Danube and the Lake of Gmunden. 

Meanwhile, a veritable railway fever had broken out 
in England. Everybody was ensaging in railway con- 
struction, and, as soon as Nathan saw that the position 
of the House was becoming consolidated again, he 
advised his brother to take up the scheme once more. 
Solomon thereupon arranged to have the whole route 
over which the railway was to be constructed examined 
by expert engineers under the direction of Ricpel, with a 
view to ascertaining the best line. The result of these in- 
vestigations was to establish the fact that by this means 
“the greatest and most distant provinces of the Empire 
could be brought into closer association with one another 
and with the capital, and entirely new combinations, 
having their effeet upon industry, commerce, politics 
and strategy, would result.” 

On the 15th April, 1835, at the suggestion of Metter- 
nich, wh: was in a position, in view of the jacflectiveness 
of tne new Emperor Ferdinand, to assure the banker in 
advance that his application would be granted, Solomon 
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decided to put forward his official application for permis- 
sion to construct a railway, first from Bochnia to Vienna. 
The Emperor Francis had been known to be opposed to 
any such venture, and, although he had been dead only 
six wecks, Solomon hastened to take advantage of the 
altered circumstances. 

His application: was particularly cleverly worded ; in 
accordance with his usual practice, he endeavoured to 
bring out the advantages to the State, which in this case 
were indeed notable, and to keep his own motives and the 
material considcrations in the background : 


“ Most Excellent and most Puissant Eınperor ! 
Most Gracious Emperor and Lord ! 

“ The most loyal and humble bank whose signa- 
ture is subscribed, has for several years been con- 
ducting the most careful investigations with 
regard to the question of laying down a railway 
between Vienna and Bochnia. 

“ The result of these dclibcrations has been that 
we have come to the conviction that the achieve- 
mentof this great means of communication would 
be of ix nefit to the State and the public weal, no 
less than to those who join in the undertaking; and 
this conviction Is shared, after careful considera- 
tion of the various local and commercial condi- 
tons of the territories and provinces concerned, 
by other persons who would interest themselves 
in this truly great patriotic venture. 

“ This mature conclusion having been arrived 
at. the undersigned, governed by the desire to be 
in a high degree useful to the Imperial State of 
Austria, ventwe mos! humbly to beg Your 
Majesty that you may be graciously pleascd to 
giant them a eone „won to erect this great rail- 
way from Bochnia to Vienna ; and further most 
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graciously to permit that the funds necessary for 
this great undertaking may be made available by 
means of a Public Company, and finally, having 
regard to the great and manifold preparations 
that will be necessary, most graciously to fix the 
period within which preliminary construction on 
the railway shall be completed at three years, and 
the period by which the railway shall be com- 
pleted, at ten years after Your Majesty’s resolu- 
tion. 

“ This humble application is based so strongly 
upon the interests of the common weal, and it is 
so clear that trade and commerce, the revenues 
of State and of landed properties, will benefit 
through the increased piosperity that will result 
from the intensive association of distant pro- 
vinces ; finally the motives which have led us, 
after the most exhaustive deliberations, to submit 
this proposal to Your Majesty’s wise considera- 
tion in your loving care for your country and to 


request your most gracious sanction for it, are so 


entirely patriotic that the respectful undersigned 
fec that they may be permitted to hope that Your 
Majesty will graciously accept this, our humble 
petition, whereby the opening of your reign will 
be marked as one of the most blessed epochs in 
the history of our country’s industry, and that 
you wil, in your wisdom and your loving care 
for your country, be graciously pleased to approve 
and sanction it. 

iz In deepest devotion to Your Majesty, I beg 
to sign mysclf Your Majesty’s most true and 
A servant, 

ego S. M. v. ROTUSCHILD, 
0O“ LEOPOLD VON WERTUEIMSTEIN. 

“Vienna, 15th .fpril, 1835.” 
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This application was sent in the usual way to the 
official at the department concerned, Baron von Drohs- 
dick—with a hint from the Chancery that Metternich was 
favourable to its being granted—for his observations. 
Public opinion at Vienna was against railways. The 
Vienna newspapers of the period published opinions by 
a whole host of ** experts ” showing the madness of such 
undertakings. They proved that the human respiratory 
system could not stand a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
.. . It would therefore be the maddest recklessness to 
venture upon such a journey. Nobody who was in posses- 
sion of even half his senses would expose himself to such 
a risk. The first travellers would have to take their 
doctors with them. These “ experts ” declared that the 
travellers would spurt blood from nose, mouth, and ears, 
inat they would be suffocated in passing through a tunnel 
morc than sixty metres long, and that, not merely were 
the passengers in danger themselves, but that the 
spectators might go mad through the terrific specd of the 
passing train. Nevertheless, Drohsdick’s opinion was In 
favour of granting the petition.” 

© The con. :ruction of a railway,” he minuted, “ to 
traverse three provinces from Vienna as the central 
point of Austrian commerce ... would be a matter of 
such very exceptional service to the State from the com- 
mercial point of view, and, through his considerable 
persona: resources, his vast credit, and his extensive con- 
nections, the banker Rothschild is so exceptionally suited 
for forming a Public Company, that there could not be 
any objection i in the general interest against . . . grant- 
ing a concession for this new railway undertaking, and 
permitting the applicant to form a Company. 

Whatever motives malicious crities may allege to have 
produced this favourable opinion, and she support of the 
Government machinery w é ‘+h Metternich controlled, it 
was a noteworthy deed sv warmly to support a scheine 
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which most experts and public opinion generally con- 
demned, and which was to be the starting-point of a 
system that would revolutionise the world. 

The administrative system functioned most readily in 
accordance with the wishes of Metternich and Kolowrat, 
for the Emperor Ferdinand was nothing but a signing 
machine, and in this case these two statesmen were of 
one mind, the Archduke Ludwig being as usual more 
or less a cipher. His Majesty’s consent was obtained 
under date 11th November, 1835, granting Baron von 
Rothschild the concession to build the railway from 
Bochnia to Vienna ; the postal service, which feared the 
competition of the railway, having quickly had a caveat 
inserted providing that the State Postal Department 
could claim compensation if its interests were damnified 
by the concession. Solomon hailed His Majesty’s decision 
with joy and “the sincerest feelings of gratitude.” 
“ Hail to the monarch," he wrote, “who has most 
graciously deigned to take this decision in the interests 
of the welfare of his people ! ” 

However, at the same time he begged that the reserva- 
tion in favour of the post should not be incorporated in 
the document granting the concession, as this would pro- 
duce a struggle of private interests, such as would lead 
to constant disputes and complaints, since, if the I. R. 
postal contractors were favoured in this way, icnkeepers, 
stable proprietors, waggoncrs, smiths, cte., established 
on the line between Vienna and Bochnia, would be 
encouraged to make similar applications. 

Solomon suggested that the postal administration 
should be indemnified by the payment of a lump sum. 
This question was «lso sent to Baron von Drohsdick for 
his opinicn, but on this occasion he was not so far-secing, 
for he minuted as follows :* “ Baron von itothschild has 
not expressed the intention in any of his suggestions of 
carry ing letter» on this railway ; this would appear to be 
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an entirely different kind of business, and outside the 
actual scope of the undertaking. For this reason there is 
no occasion for entering into negotiations for compensa- 
tion.” 

In the end the postal question was settled by a com- 
promise limiting the right to carry mails, and the Con- 
cession Decrce of the 4th March, 1836, was drawn up." 
The most important provisions were those laying down 
that cven after the expiration of fifty years, for which 
period the concession was granted, the House of Roths- 
child should continue to be assured of absolute owner- 
ship in the railway ; and that the concession should cease 
to be effective if one mile of the railway should not be 
constructed within two years, and if the whole railway 
between Vienna and Bochnia should not be completed 
within ten ycars. 

Thereupon Riepel and Heinrich Sichrowsk y, one of the 
most active collaborators in the railway scheme, were 
sent on another visit to England to ascertain what pro- 
gress had been made there since the year 1830. Solomon 
Rothe. hild succeeded in obtaining a year’s leave for 
Ricy el, who w.:s indispensable to him, from his duties as 
professor, undertaking to provide the full salary of a 
substitute. 

The next step was to raise the capital of twelve million 
gulden Convention Currency, which was estimated to be 
required for builaing the sixty-mile railway. Twelve 
thousand shares at a thousand florins were issued, Roths- 
child retaining cight thousand shares, partly for his own 
account, and partly for issuing to the numerous appli- 
cants who had come to him direct. Only four thousand 
shares were offered for public subscription ; amongst the 
subscribers were some of the most important financiers 
of the day, such as Biedermenn, !skeles, Geymüller, and 
Sina. Werthcimstcin, Ricpei, and Sichrowsky, the real 
originators of the scheme, also took shares in it. 
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The flotation was a brilliant success; although only 
4,000 shares were offered, 27,490 were applied for. 
Applicants for small amounts had their shares allotted 
to them in full, but those who applied for larger amounts 
only had a proportion allotted to them. This prodigious 
success aroused the envy of the other bankers. Sina had 
come into the scheme, but he could not rest until he had 
obtained a similar railway concession for himself; Roths- 
child had sceured the northern line; Sina therefore 
decided to try to obtain the concession for connccting 
the capital with the Adriatic. On the 17th February, 
Baron Georg von Sina asked to be granted an “ exclusive 
concession ” for constructing a railway from Vienna to 
Raab, “ with a view to continuing such railway to the 
Adriatic Sca.” 

Solomon was secretly informed by the Chancellor that 
the application had been sent in, and immediately recog- 
nised the mistake he had made in not having asked in the 
first instance for the concession for the whole railway 
from the north to the sea-coast in the south, in accord- 
ance with Riepel's basic scheme. Three days after Sinals 
application had been sent in, Solomon sent in a further 
petition to the departments concerned, and to the 
Empcror, asking that the priority for constructing : 
railway from Brody, through Vienna and Hungary, to the 
Adriatic coast, should be reserved for him. 

Rothschild explained in his application why the con- 
eession for the whole Central Railway from the north to 
the sea had not been asked for in the first instance. 
“ Although it is evident,” Rothschild wrote, “that the 
realisation of this great scheme would be most profitable 
for the promotcrs and of great benefit to the common 
weal, it cannot be disputed that it appears to be imprac- 
ticable and inadvisable to attempt to carry out the whole 
of this enormous work simultaneously. It is inadvisable 
to undertake an undue strain even in the achievement of , 
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what is useful, and it is only by the prudent application 
of sound principles that the good, the right, and the true 
is attained. Such was the view of the first proposer with 
regard to the matter under consideration, a view in which 
your humble servant concurred.” 

Sina’s and Rothschild’s applications were now both 
lying at the Treasury to be dealt with. It was not as yet 
a question of granting the concession, but only of a pro- 
visional statement that such would be favourably con- 
sidered. The Treasury fully appreciated the commercial 
importance of the proposed railway. It was of the 
opinion that the preference should be given to Baron von 
Sina, since Rothschild’s Nordbahn was a venture of such 
importance, and one that required so much capital, and 
it did not seem desirable to expand it. The Treasury held 
that there was an advantage in making use of several 
independent contractors, as the resulting competition 
would be of benefit to the State and the public. ** More- 
over,” Baron von Drohsdick minuted," “ Baron S. M. 
Rothschild, being a partner in the Frankfort firm, who 
has ne. definitely settled here as an Austrian wholesale 
merchant, sheild still, strictly speaking, be considered 
as a foreigner, and aithough there was no objection to 
granting him a concession for the Northern Railway in 
the absence of any application from our own country- 
men, it is not unnaturally a matter of satisfaction to the 
Governn.cnt that an Austrian subject of perfectly sound 
financial standing should have come forward in connec- 
tion with a similar important undertaking in the south. 
Public opinion would be gravely offended if, in the case 
of two sirilar offers. the preference were given to the 
foreign candidate. Another consideration in favour of 
Baron von Sina is the fact that he possesses substantial 
property in Hungary, that as a baron he is one of the 
Hungarian Magnatcs, and that the greater part of the 
Southern Railway will lie within the kingdom oí 
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Hungary, so that through his connections he undoubtedly 
seems to be in a much better position to safeguard the 
interests of the railway for the important section which 
lies with Hungary than is Baron von Rothschild.” 

The Treasury therefore proposed that Sina should be 
informed that they were prepared, if occasion should 
arise, to support his application to the Emperor for a 
concession, but that Rothschild should be informed that 
his application could not be granted, since another one 
had been received. Rothschild recognised that his original 
mistake in having failed to apply for the whole of the 
northern and southern railway concession could not be 
entirely remedied, and he therefore requested that he 
should at any rate be permitted to build a branch line to 
Pressburg on the left bank of the Danube, connecting 
with his Northern Railway. Count Mittrowsky wanted 
quickly to get Rothschild’s application for the Pressburg 
Railway passed, but Kolowrat opposed. it this time, and 
finally both Rothschild and Sina were merely permitted 
to make such preliminary inv:stigations on this scction 
as would be required in conncct'on with the granting of 
a concession." 

There was therefore nothing more to be done. Roths- 
child now saw that his work was provoking envy and 
malice on all sides. Me had been kept out of the second 
half of the main scheme, and he now had to reckon with 
the fact that his respected banking colleagues would 
put every difficulty in the way of the constructing of the 
Northern Railway, except in so far as they were person- 
ally interested in the venture. He racked his brains as to 
the most effective way of countering this opposition, and 
hit upon the idez of associating the name of the Emperor 
and of the leading Ministers with his great scheme. ‘This 
would slatter their vanity, and there would be the further | 
advantage that these important persons, having become | 
intimately associated with the whole undertaking, would | 
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be morally compelled, in the case of any crisis or unfore- 
seen difficulty, to lend their active assistance, unless they 
were prepared to see their names associated with a 
possible failure. 

His idea was to give the name of the Emperor to the 
undertaking as a whole, and also to name the leading 
statesmen as patrons. This would have the value of a 
kind of insurance policy. 

No sooner said than done. He wrote the following 
clever letter to the Emperor.:* ** The most obedient and 
loyal undersigned servant of Your Majesty ventures 
respectfully to inform Your Majesty that the main 
requirements for successfully carrying out the great 
national work, namely, the Vienna-Bochnia Railway, the 
construction of which Your Majesty has most graciously 
deigned to authorise, have been met. 

“The most obedient and loyal undersigned servant of 
Your Majesty feels that he may venture in all humility 
most respectfully to request Your Majesty that you may 
be graciously pleased to permit that the Vienna-Bochnia 
Railway shall be allowed to bear the auspicious name of 
Kay ser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn. 

“ If a similar means of communication should come to 
be established between Vienna and Austrian Italy, the 
great Austrian monarchy would also possess an Imperial 
Southern Railway, that is, one big railway connecting 
Galicia und Austrian Italy, as a remarkable monument to 
Your Majesty’s glorious Government, and the memory 
of the benefits which you have conferred would be 
handed down to posterity, to your undying fame.” 

Solomon Rothschild wrote at the same time a letter to 
Metternich that was also cunningly worded." 


“ Your Hıcuness ! 
““ Any great industrial enterprise, being of the 


nature of an undertakiag of national importance, 
G 
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requires at its inception, and in order to attain to 
prosperity, to bcar the mark of the approval of 
high authority. 

“Such is the case with the proposal to con- 
struct the great Northern Railway between 
Vienna and Bochnia, together with its seven 
branch railways, all other conditions for its 
success having been satisfied. 

“ Appreciating this fact, the humble signatory 
to this letter has realised the importance, in the 
special interests of those who have ventured their 
money in this great undertaking, to take such 
steps as may be appropriate for inducing such 
statesmen as are the bearers of honourcd names 
to place themselves as patrons at the head of 
this national undertaking, which promises to 
bring the Austrian monarchy as much glory 
as it does advantage. The humble signatory 
to this letter has ventured in this connection to 
consider the names of His Excelleney Count von 
Mittrowsky, the Head of the Treasury, and His 
Excelleney Count Kolowrat, Lord President of 
the Council, and humbly begs that Your Highness 
will graciously be pleased to encourage us py 
accepting the name of high protector of the 
Vienna-Bochnia Railway, whereby the Company 
would feel themselves exceptionally honoured, 
and success would be doubly assured.” 


Metternich minuted as follows :*: “ It has for a long 


period been in accordance with the practice of the 
Austrian monarch; that persons of high position should 
appear as patrons at the head of organisations or associa- 
tions formed for benevolent and useful purposes. The 
high importance of this undertaking from the industrial, 


commercial, and economic point of view is beyond 
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dispute. The Chancellor, therefore, together with Count 
Kolowrat and Count Mittrowsky, feels no hesitation in 
accepting the Patronage, provided that Your Majesty 
shall be graciously pleased to express your concurrence.” 

The three statesmen also sent forward, with their 
approval, the petition for the Emperor’s name. “ It is a 
well-known fact,” wrote Count Mittrowsky on the 
petition, “ that the rulers of our Imperial House, and the 
sovercigns of other countries too, have always given per- 
mission that canals and roads which have appeared to be 
of especial importance for their country’s welfare should 
bear their names. ... 

“ The public itself has taken this view of the under- 
taking, as is shown by the fact that within so short a 
time not only was the considerable authorised capital 
subscribed, but almost double the amount was applied 
for. This undertaking is on a colossal scale, such as has 
never before been contemplated in Europe, and, to- 
gether with all the developments that may result from it, 
will remain us an everlasting monument to the first years 
ot Your Majesty’s reign. 

“ Not only. therefore, do I see no objection ; in view 
of these considerations I would express the most 
empbatie hope that Your Majesty may most graciously 
degn to permit that the Vienna-Bochnia Railway may 
henecforward be known as the ° Kaiser-Ferdinands- 
Nordbahn.’ ” 

Solomon Rothschild’s petition was accordingly ac- 
cepted by the obedient Emperor Ferdinand on the 9th 
April, 1836," and thereby the project was viven a sup- 
port which in later years was to prove exceedingly useful. 

Thus the stage seemed to be splendidly set for the 
construction of the Nordbahu. On the 25th April, £836, 
the first general meeting was cexlled, at which Solomon 
stated that he would hand over the entire concession, 
without reserving anything for himself and his House, to 
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the Company. Rothschild made it a condition that he 
should always have full access to any information affect- 
ing the Company’s affairs, that he should be indemnified 
for the expenses he had incurred, amounting to 12,652 
florins, 50 kronen, and that 100 free shares should be 
issued to the most deserving of those who had collabor- 
ated in bringing the scheme into being. In return he gave 
a solemn assurance, as the minutes of the meeting record, 
“ to devote his future efforts to this great national under- 
taking with the same zeal that he had shown for it 
hitherto. ” At the second general meeting the Articles of 
Association were submitted and adopted, and a Pro- 
visional Board of Management was appointed, which 
Johann Baron von Sina and Daniel Baron von Eskeles 
were asked to join. They were anything but friendly to 
the undertaking, and rez ally joined the Board to find out 
their rival Rothschild’s plans. 

Stirred up by these men, a puwerful opposition came 
into being ; it soon found support, especially amongst the 
comparatively ignorant public. and such business men 
whose private interests were threatened made use of it 
for their own ends. The spokesman of this opposition was 
Ludwig Baron von Pereira, a partner in the bank of 
Arnstcim and Eskeles; he wassecretly supported by Baron 
von Sina, and was acting in the interests of those two 
banks. He was put up to send in a memorandum pulling 
to pieces all the statements, estimates, and proposals of the 
Provisional Board of Management of the Nordbahn. In 
this elaborate statement, Pereira was at pains to set out 
everything that might tend to show that the seheme was 
ill-conceived or impracticable. First he dealt with the 
terrible consequences that might result from the least 
increasing gradient. “ Even though,” wrote Baron 
Pereira, * ene appears to be looking at a plain extending 
as far as the eye can reach, a plain which at first 
sight scems to be perfectly flat, accurate measurements 
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may easily reveal an upward gradient of more than one- 
third per cent. In such a case the railway would become 
involved in-enormous loss, since running over a slightly 
rising gradient would cost a great deal more money. ... 
It may be imagined how embarrassing it would be, on this 
apparently level surface, suddenly to discover a some- 
what too stecp gradient after the construction had been 
begun. . . . Such an unforeseen difficulty, although not 
allowed for in the caleulations, would have to be dealt 
with in order to make the rail traction possible ; a cutting 
would be necessary, and considerably unforesecn ex- 
penditure would be entailed, especially as one often 
encounters rocky patches. ... 

Moreover, sandy districts will cause difficulties such 
as will produce positive amazement when they come to 
be devlt with in practice. The greatest possible degree of 
techrseal perfection is far from having Leen achieved in 
the machine so far discovered and used. The greatest 
diffieully is offered by the construction of the wheels, 
Which so far have not been made to revolve independ- 
ent! „ as in the ease of carriage wheels, but arc so con- 
structed as .- form one piece with the axle, and to 
revolve together with if. As the wheels have no individual 
movement, any crookedness in the railway is out of the 
question... and for this reason only barely perceptible 
bends y re possibie in a railway for steam traction. ... In 
the case of the slightest carelessness resultin in the 
locomotive approaching a bend too quickly, it will either 
jump the rails or tear them or break the wheels, for some- 
thing must yield to the force of the speed. . . . If the rail- 
way is to attract Galician freight traflie. it must work 
cheaper than the horse earriave. . . . Experience, how- 
ever, teaches us that uncer the stress of competition 
these people will lower their freight charges. . . . ft is, 
therefore, not impossible that they will sustain the 
competition of the raiinays, lor it Is Just in those 
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districts that fodder and other expenses of carriers are 
particularly low. 

“ Only those railways can succeed which depend 
mainly on passenger traffic. Hitherto railways have not 
becn able to compete with horse traffic. 

““ Morcover, passengers and freight are only to be 
carried in the one direction, from Bochnia to Vienna, and 
not in the reverse direction ; for this reason alone the 
Bochnia Railway would be at a special disadvantage as 
compared with any other, since in no other case do we 
find this disparity between the up and down traffic.” 

In his detailed memorandum Pereira endeavoured to 
show that the goods traffic which was counted upon 
would not be obtained. 

In his wild attack upon the whole undertaking, Baron 
Pereira did succeed in discovering objections which 
actually proved to be well founded. Ie stated, for in- 
stance, that it would be absurd to build a single track 
rallway with sidings. He stated that it was clear on the 
face of it that a double track would be needed, and he 
could show “ that all railways which have hitherto been 
built as single tracks are now being converted into 
double tracks. I do not, therefore, see why we should 
start with a faulty method of construction.” 

This objection was put forward by Percira only in 
order to swell the estimate for the cost of construction, as 
he wished to show that the estimates were far too low, 
on which point he certainly proved in the end to be per- 
fectly right. But at this point Pereira overlooked the fact 
that he had Just endcavoured to show that even a single 
track railway would not obtain enough passengers and 
freight to pay. Pereira closed his statement with the 
observa'ion that, as an expenditure of 14,000,000 florins 
was far from sufficing for the construction of the railway, 
it would be impossible to apply lower fares than those of 
the postal service, and as, moreover, there would not be 
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a sufficient quantity of goods to pay, the usefulness of 
the rallway.bccame highly problematic." 

Rothschild’s powerful enemies, who also had friends 
amongst the Emperor's entourage, saw to it that the 
Emperor heard of the difficulties which there was reason 
to believe were inherent in the Rothschild-Riepel scheme. 
They even succeeded in prevailing upon the weak 
Emperor to address ** an Imperial Rescript ” to Metter- 
nich, which read as follows” : 


“DEAR PRINCE METTERNICH,--You have in- 
formed me how far the preliminary work in the 
construction of the Bochnia Railway, for which I 
have granted a concession, and which I have per- 
mitted to be identified with my name, has pro- 
cceded. Since numerous unfavourable rumours 
about 1t are abroad, you will also report to me 
whether difficulties have arisen in the further pro- 
gress of the work on this railway, and, in that case, 
what these difficulties are. 

“ FERDINAND.” 


Count Mittrowsky thereupon immediately communi- 
eated with Leopold von Wertheimstein, who was 
authorised by Solomon to deal with all questions affect- 
ing railways, and asked him “ to indicate with the frank- 
ness and thoroughness that were due to His Majesty any 
possible obstacles or difficulties, as well as any means 
whereby these might be obviated, either by the efforts of 
the Company that had been formed for the purpose of 
constructing the railway, or otherwise by the help and 
support of the administration. if this were practicable.” " 

Rothschild, who was embittered and angry at the 
“ influerces ” which had made themselves felt, had in the 
meantime made a statement that if the majority of 
the shareholders should really “ unexpectedly come to the 
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conclusion that the railway scheme should not be carried 
through, he would defray all the expenses incurred up to 
that point from his own resources, so that all the share- 
holders would recover their original ten per cent. deposit 
in full, it being, of course, understood that the concession 
for building the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn, granted 
to him by the Emperor and transferred by him to the 
Company, would cease to be their property and would 
have to be reconveyed by the Company to himself, who 
would then have the free right to dispose of it as he 
pleased.” "Shortly afterwards Solomon Rothschild left for 
Paris, whence he informed Count Mittrowsky that he had 
made this statement in order to reassure the shareholders 
with regard to their ten per cent. deposit,* and that he 
intended, without hurry or fuss, to have a new accurate 
technical and commercial investigation made by the 
Board of Management in order te prove conclusively that 
the objections raised with regard to the usefulness and 
practicability of the railway were unfounded. 

Solomon Rothschild proceeded to instruct Ricpel to go 
through Pereira’s memorandum criticising the scheme, 
and to examine it in detail to see how far it was justified. 
Riepel’s counter-memorandum™ answered with biting 
incisiveness the points made by his opponent. First of all 
he dealt with the objection that it would be more sensible 
to have a double-gauge railway. “ We also appreciate the 
fact,” wrote Riepel, “ that a double gauge is more con- 
venient than a single gauge line ; but it appears to us to 
be pure madness to propose a double line while doubting 
the possibility of carrying freight traflic amounting to 
one and a half million hundredweight, for a single line 
would be more than suflicient for such an amount. 
Robert »tephenson in London advised us not to con- 
struct the second line until the freight carried should 
excced five million hundredweight per annum.” Riepel's 
reply proceeded to dea) with his opponent’s memorandum 
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point by point, stating : * One ought not really to con- 
descend to reply where it is a matter of the first elements 
of the theory of railway construction, but out of a 
genuine desire for peace 1 commend the following 
reassuring considerations to the somewhat hasty novice 
in technical matters who has written the memorandum. 

* 1. The Nordbahn track between Vienna and Brünn 
consists of long and straight sections such as do not occur 
in any other European railway. If anyone does not be- 
lieve this, let him come and sce for himself ! 

“2. The steepest gradient between Vienna and Lun- 
denburg is less than 1 /1,000. If anyone does not believe 
this, let him come and try for himself ! 

“3. The radii of curvature so far applied to the Nord- 
bahn are of a length of 1,500 to 1,800 and 4.000 mctres. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we are still more cautious 
than our technical advisers ! If anyone does not believe 
this, let hint come and test the curves for himself ! 

“4. The critie’s fear that in planning the track we 
might come across ‘ unrealised and insurmountable 
hills © is entirely without foundation, as well as what he 
says with regard to rocks, marshes, ete. None of these 
objections have any basis in fact. If anybody doubts 
this, let him come and watch the surveying operations. 

“5. The sand which our critic so much fears is an 
absolute gift of the gods to the Nordbahn scheme, and we 
Shall gradually carry it along the whole of the permanent 
way for the top-dressing of the track. 

“6. We have no intention of using a ground auger, 
because we don’t want to be a laughing-stock. 

“7. Everyone is agreed that sleam-engines have not 
yet been perfected ; we must therefore content ourselves 
with what England has so {ar achieved. If the technical 
adviser cf the opposition knows anvthing better, we 
shall gratefully accept it. Let him speak ! . . . With refer- 
ence to the offensive doubt expressed lest the gradient at 
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the Weiskirchen watershed should not have been ascer- 
tained, although the gradient is given in the prospectus, 
I enclose the particulars regarding the survey of this 
gradient, as being the proper method of meeting this 
insult with the contempt it deserves. 

“10. It isto be regretted that it should be possible to 
find persons in Austria, enjoying the reputation of com- 
petent experts, who are prepared to assert that it is 
necessary to take a survey of the gradients of the Prater, 
the Marchfeld, the Thaja-Thallend, cte., before one can 
confidently decide that it is possible to Jay down a rail- 
way running through these flat, open valleys and plains. 
Such a lack of practical imagination deserves no reply.” 

Ricpel also endeavoured to defend the financial 
estimates, and proceeded to deal with “‘ the specific 
attacks of Baron Pereira, or, rather, of the uninformed 
advisers who are at the back of him.” After a detailed 
exposition as to the amount of 'reight that might con- 
fidently be relied upon, Riepel observed : “ Particularly 
strange is the remark that hitherto railways have not 
been able to compete with carriage by road. 

““ This statement would deny to all railways such as at 
present exist and flourish the possibility of continuing to 
lead a healthy existence. This statement would deal a final 
blow to all railways for all time, making ıt ridiculous to 
go on wasting thought on railways, as they ai! have to 
compete with road transport... . To those partly foolish 
and partly malicious enemies of the great national work 
which they are calling in question (in tenebris tra el 
invidiu flagrantibus), I would say —and may my words 
follow them to their hiding-places —that there is not, and 
never has been, arything great or good or bcautiful 
which stupidity and malice have not endeavoured to 
defame, and that it would be the wiser course to 
acquiesce good-temperedly, permitting the duly author- 
ised Board of Management of the Nordbahn quictly to 
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proceed with its work in accordance with the principles of 
common sense, and of commercial wisdom, applying the 
results of scientific investigation, whereby we cherish the 
hope that the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn will suc- 
cced in silencing and putting to shame stupid and 
malicious tongues. If, however, although I think it un- 
likely, we should even then not be left in peace, and 
if these mischicf-makers should still refuse to allow 
us Austrians to become somewhat more industrious, 
more famous, and perhaps happier, the time will 
perhaps come to expose these wretched mortals* 
and attack them mercilessly with all available means 
of publicity, and if necessary with the most unsparing 
ridicule.” 

Werthcimstein enclosed this memorandum with his 
reply to Count Mittrowsky’s letter asking for further in- 
formation to enable him to deal with the Imperial 
Rescript. In his covering letter Wertheimstein especially 
expressed Solomon’s appreciation of Tis Majesty's 
reseript, as constituting “ a further proof of His Majesty’s 
eracuus concern for the prosperity of the Kaiser- 
Ferdinands-Nordbahn,” and of the fact that he con- 
tinued to enjoy His Excelleney’s confidence. 

“With reference to the question,” the letter went on, 
“how far the preliminary work for the construction of 
the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn has advanced, this has 
been exhaustively dealt with by the provisional Board of 
Management in the enclosed statement, to which the 
dutiful undersigned has nothing to add beyond ex- 
pressing to Your Exeelleney his profound regret. that, 
after the preliminary investigations had been so satis- 
factorily completed, an undertaking which is certain to 
be of inestimable benefit to the common weal should, at 
the very start, be defamed in a passionate spirit of 
obvious malice, whereby its speedy progress to a satis- 
factory conclusion has been retarded. Our opponents 
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have not left untried any means whereby they might 
achieve their obvious intention of shattering confidence 
in the undertaking, so that the Company might be wound 
up. Through every channel of publicity the undertaking 
has been represented in the most unfavourable light and 
the most highly coloured versions have been given as to 
the practical difficulties connected with it, not to men- 
tion the objections that have been put to Government 
Departments without any of these noisy critics ever 
having investigated the painfully colleeted data himself. 
They have in the most unscrupulous manner misrepre- 
sented the honest intentions of the first founder of the 
undertaking, and have accused him of being a speculator 
intent only on making a quick profit on the flotation. 
Finally, they have accused the truly public-spirited first 
sponsor of the scheme, Professor Ricpel - to whose 
honesty, disinterestedness, industry, and expert know- 
ledge the writer feels he cannot testify too strongly —of 
the most utter superficiality am! wrongheaded rashness, 
besides attributing unworthy motives to him, as the 
writings of our critic, Baron Pereira, show. The natural 
consequence of all these mischievous activities was that 
the shareholders became nervous and suspicious, and 
gencral dissatisfaction began to be expressed. v hereupon 
the Board of Management, as they have themselves duti- 
fully reported to Your Excclleney, decided once again 
closely to examine the whole scheme before undertaking 
the grave responsibility of embarking on the first definite 
work of construction.” 

By way of finally refuting the objections of the opposi- 
tion party, Werthcimstein called attention to the 
recommendations 07 Riepel and Sichrowsk y, which he en- 
closed, . Avising that construction should not commence 
unless and until the new commission, which was to be 
appointed, had pronounced in favour of it. He concluded 
by requesting Mittrowsky to continue to plead the cause 
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of the great national undertaking at the steps of the 
throne. 

Such was the heartfelt outburst provoked by the petty 
critics and enemics that had appeared on all sides. Lest 
public excitement should be increased still further, it was 
decided to refrain from publishing the opposition report 
and the reply thereto. But Solomon Rothschild and 
Wertheimstein perccived that the moment was propi- 
tious for obtaining further advantages from the State, 
and they desired to exploit Mittrowsky’s friendly feel- 
ings. Now that the Emperor’s name and his own were 
associated with the undertaking, its non-cormpletion 
would have constituted a personal reverse. The clever 
move of securing these names was already producing 
useful results. 

Accordingly leave (from the State Service) was applied 
for for enginecrs, including the well-known Carl Gheya ; 
application was made for the import of steam-engines free 
of customs duty, and permission was again asked for ex- 
tending the railway to Pressburg, which would serve to 
consolidate the whole scheme. Then Solomon procceded 
to raake a delinite move against the opposition, who 
themselves hud seats on the Provisional Board of Man- 
agement of the Nordbahn, by presenting them with the 
alternative of either ceasing their opposition or with- 
draving from the association. 

On the 19th October, 1836, Solomon summoned a 
further general meeting, the third, at which the share- 
holders were asked to decide upon the plain issue 
Whether the construction of the railway should be com- 
menced forthwith, or whether the Company should go 
into liquidation, in which ease Baron von Rothschild 
would simply repossess himscif of the concession which 
he had transferred to the Company, and personally 
defray ali expenses incurred up to thut date, in so far as 
they should execed the amount of 57,000 florins. The 
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vote resulted in a complete victory for Solomon Roths- 
child; of the cighty-three qualified voters no less 
than seventy-six voted in favour of building the whole 
rallway. 

The opposition on the Provisional Board of Man- 
agement —including Sina, Eskeles, and Percira—ab- 
staincd from voting. As a result of the vote, the two 
former were also forced to resign from the Provisional 
Board of Management. The way had now been cleared for 
finally starting with the construction of the railway, but 
the rivalry between the two banking firms of Sina and 
Rothschild had become still more embittered. 

Count Mittrowsky continued to give his active support 
to the undertaking. When the Nordbahn Board re- 
quested that they might be lent the Crown Surveyor, 
Francesconi, Baron von Baldacci said there were “a 
thousand reasons against it,” observing that, as the 
undertaking had been allowed to bear the name of Ilis 
Majesty, there was no reason ‘or granting still further 
favours. 

In sending this forward, Count. Mittrowsky nunuted 
with some heat: “ Your Majesty has already demon. 
strated to the Nordbahn, which is privileged to bear 
Your Majesty’s name, that you are prepared to grant this 
most deserving undertaking Your Majesty's special pro- 
tection, to which the very fact that it has been graciously 
permitted from the very commencement to bear Your 
Majesty’s name gives it a special claim. 

“ The Nordbahn is the first considerable railway un- 
dertaking within the Austrian monarchy constructed 
with a view to the application of steam power, and its 
success, as being the first example of its kind, is bound fo 
be a determining factor with regard to the possibility of 
other suntiar railways being constructed. J’'heir requests 
should therefore be granted.” 

The case vi the Nordbahn therefore clearly shows that 
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the higher authorities in the State, which have so con- 
stantly and particularly of recent years been subjected 
to abuse, took a far more enterprising and farseeing view 
¿han so-called public opinion and the Press. Had these 
prevailed, the great scheme which constituted the first 
‚mportant piece of railway construction on the Continent 
and introduced an era of quite uncxampled progress, 
would never have come to fruition. 

While the construction of the Nordbahn was in full 

progress, Baron von Sina received his concession for con- 
structing the railway to the south towards Gloggnitz, as 
well as on the right bank of the Danube towards Raab, 
which finally disposed of any Rothschild hopes of get- 
ling the construction of une southern portion into their 
hands. However, the construction of the Nordbahn fully 
wecupied them financially. The section Vienna-Brünn 
was opened in 1839, the outward journey bcing a trip of 
rejoicing and triumph. On the return journey there was 
a collision, which was the first railway accident in 
Austria. 
Gradually the Government officials became rather 
more casy. At first, in order to obtain a ticket, it was 
necessary to sceure a permit, or passenger card, from the 
police on the previous day ; this had to be v/sé at Deutsch 
Wagram, the temporary railway terminus, and person- 
uly surrendered to the police after the return journey." 
Jn the opening of the section to Briinn these restrictions 
were abolished. 

The cost of constructing the railway did very substan- 
tially exceed the estimates which had been made at the 
time. Pereira was proved right, for the building of the 
railway as far as Leipnik, forty-two miles, or about two- 
thirds of the total length, alone consumed 2,400,000 
more than the «14,000,000 gulden originally subscribed, 
and it was only the advances made by the House of 
Rothschild that enabled the further construction of the 
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railway to proceed. In the forties Solomon Rothschild 
repeatedly applied to the Government for support and 
financial assistance, but he got comparatively little help. 
The construction of the railway proceeded slowly, and it 
proved to be impossible to finish it in the ten years 
provided by the concession. The Government, however, 
consented to grant an extension of a further ten years; 
and it was not until 1858 that the railway was fully 
completed according to plan. 

After the first diflicult years of construction, profits 
soon began to be realised. The shares, which in 1842 
were still under par, rose in 1843 to 103, in 1844 to 129, 
and in 1845 to 228. It became increasingly evident that 
capital sunk in this manner in railway construction over 
a period of years would ultimately prove an inexhaus- 
tible source of wealth and prosperity, in which the 
districts served by the railway would share. 

While the first big steam rvilway to be built on the 
Continent had become associated with the name of 
Solomon Rothschild, his brother James in Paris had not 
been idle. There, too, the public and the Press raised the 
most absurd objections to the idea of railways. “ The 
fire from the engine,” several “ expert ” articles asserted, 
“ would set forests and crops on fire. The noise of the 
trains would make the neighbouring country houses and 
properties uninhabitable, and drive mad the cattle 
pasturing in the vicinity of the railway.” 

There were, however, a few progressive and far-seeing 
engineers who actively and enthusiastically advocated 
the idea of building a passenger railway in France, 
which country up to the year 1835 had not had one. 
Prominent amongst them was Emil Pereire, who was of 
Porturucse origin, having left that country on account of 
the persecution of the Jews. He belonged to the school of 
thought which had been founded by the philosopher and 
first socialist, Count Saint-Simon, and had started as 2 
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journalist in collaboration with his brother Isaac. His 
financial articles had attracted James Rothschild”s atten- 
tion. Emil Pereire had enthusiastically taken up the idea 
of building a local railway from Paris to Saint-Germain. 
James Rothschild was favourably disposed to consider 
a railway proposition as the result of what his brothers, 
Nathan and Solomon, had told him, and he accordingly 
lent a sympathetic ear when his co-religionist, Emil 
Pereire, approached him with the suggestion that he 
should finance such a project. As Pereire’s ideas were 
supported by the results of practical expericnce else- 
where, James proceeded to negotiate for the local rail- 
way. The authorities, however, refused to take the 
scheme seriously. 

Thiers commented : ‘‘ We must give the Parisians this 
as a toy, but it will never carry a passenger or a parcel." 
Even the famous French physicist and astronomer, 
Dominic Francois Arago, in addressing the Chamber, 
declared, as had previously been stated in Austria, that 
travellers in passing through a tunnel a few metres long 
wov.id be suffocated. 

The * toy ` was, however, sanctioned, and the Paris- 
Saint-Germain railway was opened on the 26th August, 
1837. Its success soon proved what a good idea it was, 
and the Chambers, which had in 1835 rejected a scheme 
for bu'iding a railway by the State, were made to look 
foolish. Thus in Paris, too, the Rothschilds were taking 
the lead in railway construction. In the case of the 
second passenger railway, however, they did not have 
things all their own way. The railway in question was 
that between Paris and Versailles, and the idea of this 
rallway occurred simultaneously both to Rothschild and 
Fould. Emil Pereire, who was in Rothschild’s service, 
built the railway on the right bank of the Seine, the 
famous Rive Droite, the concession for which was 
eranted in 1836, while it was completed in 1839 ; Fould 
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financed the railway on the left bank of the Seine. The 
two railway companies became bitter rivals, and the 
rivalry extended to other fields in which the respective 
financial powers were engaged. 

Finally James Rothschild succeeded in obtaining the 
concession for constructing and developing a northern 
rallway in France, and this gigantic undertaking made 
very heavy claims on the financial resources of the Roths- 
childs in the forties. On the 21st July, 1845, the opening 
of the French Northern Railway became possible. 

In the middle thirtics Nathan was keenly engaged in 
railway construction in Belgium. That fur-seeing mon- 
arch, Leopold of Belgium, had taken a keen interest in 
railway schemes ever since he had acceded to the throne. 
In collaboration with George Stephenson, he had planned 
out a railway system radiating from Brussels ; and the 
Belgian Chambers, showing much greater wisdom than 
the French, passed the scheme as carly as 1834. In this 
case the undertaking, which at its very commencement 
required 150,000,000 francs capital, was carried out by 
the State. A large proportion o1 this money was raised, 
through the Rothschilds, in 1836, 1837, and 1840, with 
the result that the small State of Belgium secured a lead 
in railway construction, as is even now evidenced by the 
fact that, in proportion to her area, Belgium has a con- 
sidcrably greater railway mileage than other States. 

These first railway undertakings of the Rothschilds 
were succeeded in the years that followed by others 
which it would take too long to enumerate. We shall sec 
how, later, they retrieved the opportunity they had 
missed of getting the Southern Railway of Austria into 
their hands. 

As is proved by their attitude to the first railways in 
England, it was not prophetic foresight or a love of pro- 
gress that led the Rothschilds to embark upon the first 
railway ventures on the Continent; the preliminary 
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success that had been achieved in England had proved 
that substantial profits might reasonably be realised 
elsewhere. Yet, although the Rothschilds were guided 
in this instance, as always, by business considerations, 
they were indisputably the pioncers on the Continent of 
one of the most daring and revolutionary discoveries of 
the human spirit, which has contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other to the cultural progress of our times, and 
has played the most important part in promoting under- 
standing between the peoples. 


CHAPTER IV 
Differenc: : between the Five Brothers with regard to Spain 


Tne Rothschild wealth had been preserved intact 
throughout the disturbances of the July revolution. 
Indeed, the credit of the firm was more firmly established 
than ever, and it was seeking investment for the enor- 
mous capital sums it had accumulated. While his brothers 
in France and Austria were engaged in big railway 
scheines, Nathan was looking out for further extensive 
toan «:perations that would be in harmony wit! the main 
lines of British policy. Prominent amongst .he States 
‘hat ..eeded financial assistance was Spain, v nich was at 
‘his time involved in most difficult politic«i complica- 
tions. 

Since the year 1828, when a Bourbon and reactionary 
France had intervened in Spain in order to re-establish 
the absolute rule of King Ferdiiand VII, who had been 
«very helmed b> the Revolution, conditions in the two 
eou nes had completely changed. When, after the July 
"evolution, © arles X was exiled, and the constitutional 
King, Louis Philippe, was placed upon the throne of 
France, Ferdinand VII found himself deprived of 
French support. A further difficulty was the dispute 
that developed in the Royal Family at the beginning of 
the thi tics, about the succession. 

King Ferdinand VII had no children by his first three 
wives; his fourth wife, Marie Christine, the beautiful 
Neapolitan, presented him with two daughters In 
Spain, however, succession was only recognised through 
the male line, so that Don Carlos, an absolutist, with 
views as Conservative as those of Metternich, was the 
heir apparent. 

The Queen‘ persuaded '.. husband to promulgate a 
Praginatic Sanction declaring women, and consequently 
their daughters, entitled to suecced. Don Carlos, however, 
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did not recognise this measure as valid, thus starting 
the long dispute about the succession. As Don Carlos, 
the Pretender, was a declared adherent of the old régime, 
the young Queen proceeded to look to the Liberal Party 
for support on the death of her husband in September 
1833. The whole of Europe took sides in the dispute. 

In accordance with their general policy, the more 
Liberal Western Powers aligned themselves on the side 
of the Queen. They showed considerable reserve, however, 
and little inclination to intervene directly. The Absolutist 
Eastern Powers, and especially Austria, under Metter- 
nich, took the side of Don Carlos. At the beginning ofthe 
year 1835 things did not look too well for Queen Chris- 
tinc. The Carlists had made progress, and in January 
there had actually been a revolution. So great was the 
indignation in the capital at Austria’s altitude that the 
Court did not even go into meriming when the Emperor 
‘Francis died on 11th April. Ministries constantly changed, 
and the struggle continued. Both sides engaged in this 
internecine struggle needed troops and money. The latter 
was generously fortheoming from various Powers, but 
it was also wasted in a most lavish manner. Since 
1823 loans to the extent of nearly three thousand million 
reals* had been issued. Soon official sources no longer 
sufliced, and private banks had to intervene. They en- 
deavourcd, however, to hinder the granting of credits, 
according to the political tendencies of their various 
Governments, to the party whose cause they did not 
favour. Both sides approached the House of Rothschild 
for money, and it was particalarly difficult for the Roths- 
childs to come to a decision since their activities range 
over both the Western and Eastern Powers, and the 
countries where their banks operated were in both politi- 
‘al camps. It is true that the fact that the ‘brothers were 
simultaneously settled in the principal capitals of 
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Europe, and were able to take concerted action on any 
matter, was, as we have seen, one of the principal reasons 
for the rise of the House, as one brother always kept the 
other informed of what was happening. They were all in 
a strong position to obtain reliable information, as they 
were able in the course of the business of administering 
the property of influential persons in the various coun- 
tries to establish connections whereby they werc always 
able to obtain the most recent and reliable information 
without any suspicion of bribery. 

Sometimes, however, this cosmopolitanisnm also in- 
volved them in difficulties ; and in this particular case 
there was a natural difference of opinion between the five 
brothers. Nathan was in a particularly awkward position, 
since England was most inclined to intervene actively. 
Although France had joined the so-called Triple Alliance, 
concluded on 22nd April, 1834, between England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal ~ the Austrian Ambassador in Paris 
had received the first news of its conclusion from James 
Rot :schild, to whom Nathan had sent a courier'- -Louis 
P:ulippe had no desire to pull the chestnuts out of the 
liso and io intervene actively in Spain on behalf of the 
laboral Queen Christine, as Louis XV had done on behalf 
of the Absolutist King Ferdinand VII. 

The Liberal policy forced upon Louis Philippe through 
the manner in vhich he had attained power was really 
most distasteful lo him. He was not a Constitutionalist 
from conviction, and privately felt that it would be 
exceedingly diflieult to secure his throne in France 
against the wishes of the Eastern Powers and without 
their support. Moreover, in the strictest secrecy of his 
own heart, he cherished the hope of marrying the heir to 
the throne, the Duke of Orléans, to an Austrian Arch- 
ducness. James Rothsebolá, who was in constant touch 
with the monarch and his most intimate advisers. knew 
the King’s attitude, and therefore wished as far as 
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possible to keep himself financially out of the Spanish 
hornets’ nest. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Naples brothers, who were 
further from the scene of action, and entirely under the 
influence of Metternich, wished to have nothing whatever 
to do with Spain. At that time the five brothers consti- 
tuted a single firm; the action of any one of them 
affected all the rest, and herein lay the possibility of 
conflict. 

In spite of all considerations against such action, 
Nathan had two very good reasons for wishing to make 
a loan to Spain, 1.e. to the Queen Regent, Marie Christine. 
He would be acting in accordance with the wishes of the 
British Government, and it would work in conveniently 
as part of a large scheme he was planning, which prom- 
ised to be an excellent piece of business. There were only 
two places on the Continent of Hurope where quicksilver 
was produced, while overseas sources were practically 
negligible. The two sources were the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, which the House of Rethschild had purchased 
from the Austrian Government and worked, and the 
quicksilver mines of Almada in Spain, the products of 
which constituted an important revenue for Spain. A 
concern possessing both quicksilver mines would establish 
a monopoly and would be able to control the price 
of the metal. Such was Nathan’s scheme, and he was 
now endeavouring to obtain the concession of the Al- 
mada mines from Spain in return for the financial 
assistance she was always needing, with a view to work- 
ing them intensively. These mines had been owned by 
the Fuggers in the sixteenth century, and the idea 
appealed to Nathan of further emphasising the similarity 
between the position and influence exercised by that 
House and by his own. Nathan sent his son Lionel to 
Madrid to carry out his plans. In agreement with the 
Quee Regent the Spanish Government had decided to 
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auction the right of working the Almada mines, which 
at that time yielded only 16,000 to 18,000 ewts. of quick- 
silver at 37 pesctas per cwt., offering a lease of about 
five years, in order that the productivity of the mines 
might be increased by the expenditure of foreign capital. 
Offers were to be sent in to the Finance Minister under 
seal, and then examined. The House of Rothschild em- 
ployed their old tactics. They offered 5 reals more than 
any other offer which should not exceed 54 piastres the 
hundredweight. The Spanish Government was especially 
inclined to give the lease to the House of Rothschild, 
because Lionel had come with an offer from Nathan to 
lend the Government 15,000,000 franes at a low rate of 
interest, and this offer had been gratefully accepted. 
Moreover, the Spanish Government much preferred deal- 
ing with the powerful firm of Rothschild, with its world- 
wide connection, than with the small native banks which 
were financially weak. The Rothschilds had shown an 
aneanny instinct in hitting on the figure 54, for the 
highest offer, which was made by the Spanish Bank of 
Zt lueta, wee exactly 54 piastres, and the Rothschilds, 
having offered 5 reais more, were indicated as the persons 
who should get the contract. A solemn agreement was 
accordingly signed on 21st February, 1835, by Lionel 
Rochschild, and the Spanish Finance Minister, Count 
José Maria Toreno; and the agreement also bore the 
signature of the Queen Regent, Marie Christine. To mark 
the ocvasion Lionel was made a member of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. 

Toreo had passed an adventurous life. At the time of 
the first Napoleon, in 1808, he had carried through the 
memorable alliance between Spain and England against 
the mighty Corsican. He was : man of Liberal leanings, 
and advocated freedom of the Press, the .:bolition of the 
Inquisition, and the dissolution of the innumerable 
spiritual Orders scattered over Spain. He was, therefore, 
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forced to leave Spain when the reactionary King Ferdi- 
nand VII returned, and lived for a long time in Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of James Rothschild, 
but fell out with him, probably owing to the refusal to 
grant a loan. On the death of King Ferdinand VII he was 
recalled to oflice by the Queen Regent, and had been 
made Finance Minister on 15th June, 1834, thus attain- 
ing a position which was of the very greatest importance 
to the House of Rothschild, even though it intervened 
in Spanish affairs only through Nathan's branch. 

This fact did not at the time prejudice the quicksilver 
mine agreement, because Toreno needed the money for 
the State. Indeed, Lionel had, on 27th May, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom of the House, asked for and 
obtained certain modifications of the agreement in their 
favour, the most Important of which was that the Span- 
ish Government should renouree a right to terminate the 
agrcement at the end of three years in return for a slight 
increase in the price per hundred. The Rothschilds agreed 
to pay 55 plastres per ewt., and all alterations in the 
contract were agreed upon on 4th June, 1835, the 
Rothsenilds having brought pressure to bear on various 
important persons, not neglecting the Civil Lists of the 
Qucen, to which they are said to have contributed 
500,000 francs, the Queen being in very straitened eir- 
cumstances at the timc.* The transaction was protitable 
to both parties, for, by virtue of the monopoly which 
they hud achieved, the Rothschilds were enabled to sell 
the mineral, which cost them 55 piastres per cwt., at 76. 
and even at 80, in London. This naturally yielded a very 
considerable profit, and everything was done to increase 
output, a fact from which the Spanish Government also 
bencficed, and they took advantage of the position con- 
stantly to ask the House of Rothschild for advances on 
account of ihe quicksilver royalties. 

Nevertheless, Spain’s financial position grew steadily 
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worse owing to the interminable civil war and malad- 
ministration. Not content with the advance of 15,000,000 
francs, and the reccipts from the quicksilver mines, 
Toreno again approached the French House, i.e., James, 
in spite of his previous refusal, for an advance. James, 
however, had no political reasons for lending money to 
Spain, and the quicksilver business had been satisfac- 
torily settled. Toreno’s request was, therefore, refused, a 
fact which made him indignant, not only with James, but 
with the whole House of Rothschild. Meanwhile, Toreno 
sueceeded in arranging the loan with Ardouin. another 
banker, but on very unfavourable conditions. ‘The course 
of the negotiations had further revealed to the Roths- 
childs the exceedingly unsatisfactory condition of Spain’s 
uuances. The four brothers on the Continent, who had, 
anyhow, resented Nathan’s action in advancing 
15.000.000, became anxious about their money, and 
reproached their brother. It was finally decided to bring 
every possible pressure to bear on the Spanish Govern- 
ent to repav the money. 

"his aroused Toreno’s hostility to the full, and he made 
every effort io put obstacles in the way of the repayment 
of the money by the Spanish Government. In the end, 
and at the cost of much effort, the Rothschilds sueceeded 
in reeovorine part of thcir money in cash, and part of it 
in the very doubtful bonds of the Ardouin Loan. They 
managed to do this, however, by the simple process of 
buying the obstinate Finance Minister. The man certainly 
proved expensive: he got 1,800,000 francs as a first 
instalment. and a further 300,000 franes in the course 
of the negotiations, that is, a total of 1,600,000 francs. 

After thus recovering the money which they had lent 
to Spain, the brothers had a discussion in Paris, at which 
they expressed their rage and indignation at the attitude 
of the Spanish Government, and particularly at the 
contemptible ingratitude and unscrupulous avarice of 
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Toreno. They decided to take exemplary vengeance on 
him, and they succeeded only too well by means of a 
bear operation, to which further reference will be made. 

In order to scttle these risky Spanish transactions, 
which had been far from going through to the satisfac- 
tion of all the brothers, James Rothschild went to see 
Nathan in London at the end of May 1835, intending to 
take advantage of this opportunity for negotiating with 
a business friend, Don Juan Alvarez y Mendizabal, in 
matters regarding Portugal's public finances. While he 
was there they received the alarming news that 
Martinez della Rosa's Ministry had been forced to resign 
on the question of Franco-British intervention, and that 
the new Prime Minister was none other than the 
notorious Count Toreno. Nathan was terrified by this 
appointment, although the bad news was modified by 
the fact that Toreno meant to ask Mendizabal, who was 
friendly to the Rothschilds, to take oflice under him as 
Finance Minister. 

The appointment of Toreno, and the wretched condi- 
tion of the public finances, as well as the unfavourable 
military position with regard to the Pretender, Don 
Carlos, made Nathan nervous about all his commitments 
in Spain, including the highly profitable quicksilver 
mines. If Don Carlos were to come into power, it would 
be the death-blow to all the intercsts in Spam of Nathan 
as being the supporter of the Queen Regent and her 
Liberal adherents. He, therefore, made great efforts at 
this time to secure the armed intervention of England 
and France in Spain. However, all that he was able to 
persuade the Governments to do was, in the ease of 
France, to place che Foreign Legion at the free disposal 
of the Queen, and, in the case of England, to raise a 
volunteer regiment, despite the protest of the Tories. 
Nathan actively assisted in recruiting the voluntecrs, 
which without his money would have been impossible. 
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Von Hummelauer, Charge d’Affaires at the Austrian 
Embassy in London, who was anything but well disposed 
to Nathan, heard of his activities through Kirchner, a 
clerk at the Consulate-General, who had been engaged 
by, and drew his salary from, Nathan. This man was 
therefore quite definitely acting as a spy for Austria 
while being an official of an Austrian Consulate.* 
Hummelauer, who distrusted Nathan, and rightly 
considered that Nathan did not take his duties as 
Austrian Consul-General very seriously, was anxious to 
keep a closer eye on the activities of the House of 
Rothschild by this means. Nathan was not aware 
that he had a powerful enemy in Ilummelaucr, who 
often reported direct to Vienna in the frequent absence 
of the indolent Ambassador, and thus had gained the 
ear of Metternich. Nathan generallv called at the 
Austrian Embassy on Sundays, and would talk to 
liummelauer if Esterházy was away. On hearing of the 
expected fall of the Spanish Ministry, and that Torcno 
wou! probably become President, he called at the 
Ern.bassy, showing every sign of alarm and distress. He 

¿stated emphatically that it was clear from a letter his 
Paris brother had sent hini, that if the Eastern Powers 
‚should prevent France from intervening in Spain, Louis 
Philippe would be finished, and dethroned within a few 
weeks, if not days. Ilummelauer's view was that this 
was absolutely inconsistent with the reports from Paris, 
but he felt that Nathan was in a position to speak with 
such authority that what he said could not be entirely 
ignored. Morcover, the fact that James also was present 
in London indicated that the two brothers were taking 
‚Important decisions. Prince Metternich had now received 
‚Information from the most various sources to the effect 
that the Wouse of Rothschild were supporting with 
money, not his candidate, “the Legitimist ” and re- 
actionary Don Carlos, who was fiehiing the Queen 
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Regent, but the Queen Regent Christine herself, who had 
been born of the foam of the Revolution, and in addition 
to all this he was now told that James had actually 
travelled from Paris to London in order to lend consider- 
able financial aid in support of England” military 
expenditure on behalf of Queen Christine, in order that 
Spanish securities might rise in value. As Metternich 
was unable to speak personally to Solomon, who was 
staying in Paris, he decided to instruct his Ambassador 
in Paris, Count Apponyi, to do so. He wrote a lettre 
particuliere to the Count, explaining his suspicions of the 
Brothers Rothschild, and instructing the Ambassador to 
find out what the position was. 

Count Apponyi took the bull by the horns. Although 
he must have realised that he was scarcely likely to get a 
complete explanation in this way, he simply called on 
Solomon Rothschild to ask him about the matter. 
Appony!'s report on the meeting is exceedingly interest- 
ing, although Solomon can scurcely have revealed to the 
Ambassador the fond de sa pensé”. 

When Apponyi explained to him tbat Metternich was 
uneasy regarding the policy of the House of Rothschild 
in Spain, Solomon Rothschild at first expressed his 
painful astonishment at such apparent mistrust regarding 
the attitude of his House in relation to the financial 
side of the Spanish question. He most solemnly protested 
his sincerity and his good faith, and assured Appony! 
that precisely the converse was true, and that the 
rumours that were current were entirely unfounded. 
He followed this up with the somewhat far-fetched 
assertion, told to the Count under the ‘seal of the 
strictest secrecy,” and promptly retailed by him to 
Metternich, that Nathan, the head of the London 
branch, had allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
entreaties of his wife Hannah, daughter of the English 
banker Cohen, who had herself been brought into the 
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matter by a complicated process of intrigue, to advance 
about 16,000,000 francs to the Spanish Government. 
The four brothers had highly disapproved of this 
operation and regretted it, but they had inevitably been 
involved in the transaction, since they were all partners 
and jointly responsible for the actions of any one 
member of the House. 

Solomon thus endcavoured, by pleading female 
influence, to soften the effect of his painful confession 
that, in spite of all their assurances to the contrary, his 
House had granted a loan to the Liberal Regent of Spain, 
who was fighting against Metternich’s protégé, Don 

Carlos. He proceeded to recount the further unfortunate 
vicissitudes connected with this loan of fifteen to sixteen 
millions, and the “ indescribable ” conduct of Toreno in 
the matter. “ Here we give Spain,” he said, ** our honest 
moncy, at a low rate of interest, such as anybody would 
have paid, and then we have to pay a bribe to the 
Spanish Finance Minister of 1,300,000 francs, and 
$00,000 franes to other people, and to accept quick- 
silver and rubbish (by this he meant the Ardouin bonds) 
in place of payment!” 

Thereupon the Brothers Rothschild in London and 
Paris proceeded to work for a fall in Spanish funds, 
applying an amount of £1,800,000 to this purpose ! The 
operation was completely successful, Spanish Rentes 
falling from 70 to 37, and the panic resulting from the 
terrible fall in value of Spanish securities in London was 
simply and solely the result of the Rothschilds’ act of 
vengeanee. Thousands of holders of Spanish securities 
lost two-thirds of their property, but the Rothschilds 
made far more out of it than the amount of the gratuity 
—en pots de vin, as Apponyi put it—-with which they 
had bribed Count Toreno. 

“ Tell Prince Metternich,” Solomon Rothschild went 
on to say to Apponyi, “ the House of Rothschild has done 
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all this for vengeance, and if Don Carlos is successful he 
will largely have the House of Rothschild to thank for 
1t. My brother Nathan cannot stand London any longer ; 
he is too disgusted with the Spanish business. He wanted, 
even without having cleared up his accounts and put his 
affairs in order, for which he did not feel sufficiently 
calm, immediately to leave for Frankfort. James there- 
upon offered to help him to clear things up, and that is 
the real reason why James went to London. As soon as 
this business is settled my brother Nathan is going to 
Frankfort to spend a few months there. 

“ This is the whole of our secret, and I am confiding it 
to you ; but kindly bear in mind that, if it were to come 
out, we might be in personal danger, for how many 
there must be who would gladly murder us for the 
misfortunes they have suffered ! We have alrcady sent 
three couriers to recall my nephew Lionel from Madrid, 
as if anything were to leak out he would be in the most 
serious danger there.” 

Count Apponyi was profoundly moved by this story. 
He felt the enormous power wielded by the House of 
Rothschild, and what a misfortune and a stupidity it 
would be to expose one’s self to the risk of incurring: its 
vengeance. There were certainly many more innocent 
than guilty amongst the victims, but Count Apponyi had 
grounds for satisfaction, since the fall in Spatisn securitics 
had naturally affected Count Toreno’s prestige, and the 
Queen Regent, Marie Christine, and her system, which 
was so vigorously opposed by Apponyi’s supreme chief, 
the all-powerful Metternich, had suffered a serious blow. 

“ Is it possible for a banker,” Apponyi asked, “ to 
take vengeance in any other way, having regard to the 
numerous innocent victims of such an operation ; and 
are we justified in complaining of the effeat produced by 
this operation upon one of the most important political 
questions of our time ? ” 
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Meanwhile, Metternich had also received reports from 
Hummelauer in England, and Esterházy had received, 
more particularly through the Austrian Ambassador in 
London, various items of information compromising the 
House of Rothschild with regard to their Spanish policy. 
Esterházy asked Nathan and James to come and see 
him, and questioned them on the matter. They naturall y 
did their best to allay the Ambassador's fears. James 
wrote a letter from London on 23rd June, 1835, 
containing the following passage :* 

“ We had a long conversation with Prince Esterházy, 
and it is clear that Pozzo docs not love us. We told him 
that we are having nothing whatever to do with Spain, 
or with the payments to the troops in England ; for 
Pozzo spoke as though we were providing the money 
for raising the troops here. We told Prince Esterházy 
that he could write to the Prinee that we had had 
absolutelv nothing to do with the matter.” 

Such was the position of the Rothschilds, that they 
naturally avoided expressing their inmost thoughts in 
letters which were destined to be communicated to 
Prince Metternich or Count Apponyi. One fact was 
clearly established, namely that the London Rothschild 
stood for the same Liberal views as the British Govern- 
ment, and that was the essence of the matter. 

Hui ımelauer trusted Nathan no further than he could 
see him, “ For,” he wrote a little later,* “‘ even if Nathan 
had entirely disposed of the Spanish affair, 1 should not 
regard this as any real guarantee for his conduct in the 
future. Last year, when he became a partner to all the 
intrigues of the Quadruple Alliance, he observed to me 
one day, in obvious embarrassment as to what he was to 

say : * I must grant it (the loan of the moment) because 
if I don't, somebody else will.’ He has joined the ranks 
of the revolutionaries simply because he saw his profit 
in = doing. He has struck me ever since I have been 
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here as so completely disingenuous and so cheap in his 
motives that I am convinced that he will always plump 
for the side on which there is anything to gain, and that 
if offers should be made from the revolutionary party 
he would not hesitate to accept them.” 

On receiving these complaints from the London 
¿mbassy, Metternich protested to Werthcimstein, the 
Vienna Manager of the JIouse of Rothschild, and he 
duly reported on this to Solomon in Paris and to the two 
brothers in London. Thereupon Nathan and James in 
London went to the Austrian Embassy, where they 
found Hummelauer again in charge, and naively asked 
him, of all people, to use his good offices with Prince 
Metternich so that he might no longer suffer from these 
misconceptions as to their “ real attitude.” Hummelaucr 
did not disguise from them that he had been the actual 
cause of the alarm at Vienna. He said that he was bound 
to report the fact that Nathan had at one time spoken 
in favour of intervention in Spain, on the ground of news 
which he had received from James in Paris. Nathan was 
exceedingly embarrassed, for he was unable to deny this 
in front of his Paris brother. 

“ James's astonishment at my statement,” Humme- 
lauer reported,’ “ was no less than my surprise when 
James emphatically gave me his word that he had 
written in a precisely contrary sense to his brother, that 
is to say, against intervention and not in favour of it. 
He had actually pointed to the possibility of Louis 
Philippe losing his throne as a consequence of interven- 
ing, and not of refraining from intervention. Everything 
leads me to the conclusion that this statement of James 
should be fully believed, since it entircly agrees with 
everyti ing that one has heard from Paris, and accords 
with the general spirit and well-known public sense of 
the Head of the Paris branch, and with the fact of his 
exceptional rclations with King Louis Philippe.” 
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Solomon in Paris had also received Wertheimstein's 
letter regarding Metternich's dissatisfaction and his 
request for an explanation. As he was normally domi- 
ciled at Vienna, and completely dependent upon 
Metternich, he was naturally far more sensitive to the 
latter’s reproaches than any of his brothers. Solomon, 
who was forced to live under the immediate eye of the 
Prince, was naturally particularly concerned to clear 
himself, as far as the Vienna Cabinct was concerned, even 
if this had to be done at the expense of his brother 
Nathan. He did not confine himself to explaining his 
position to Count Apponyi, but he also wrote at length 
to Wertheimstein, instructing him to communicate his 
remarks to Metternich. His faithful secretary had the 
ictter copied and submitted it to Metternich. 


“YI duly received your valued communica- 
tion,”* Solomon’s letter ran, “regarding the 
affairs of my brother in London. Before I come to 
deal with the matter itself I must remind you, 
my dear Leopold, that, as you know, but H. H. 
the Prince cannot know, my brother Nathan 
Meyer is one of the ablest men as far as the 
Exchequer and price movements are concerned, 
but has no special aptitude in other matters. 
You know that I am a confirmed enemy of 
Spain, and that he is no less so, not for political 
reasons, of which he has little understanding, 
but on account of the fact of 1,300,000 francs 
which we had to sacrifice in order to recover our 
money, and even then we did not recover the 
whole amount, but were forced to acecpt 600,000 
in Ardouin bonds. We brothers thereupon 
accided—this is between ourselves—to avenge 
ourselves on Spain and on Toreno, because he 
and his Council have caused us an actual loss of 
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1,680,000 francs. We decided to force Toreno 
into a position in which he should suffer for every 
penny that he had taken from our purse, to repay 
the robbery by ruining his schemes, and to 
indemnify ourselves for our loss. And that was 
done ! Nathan Meyer sold, in addition to £600,000 
of stock, a further £1,500,000, on bear account, 
as shown by the enclosed copy of the statement, 
the original of which I showed to Count Apponyi. 
Now you know what happens in a bear operation ; 
when the time for delivery comes, if you have not 
got the stock you must borrow it, and that is 
what my brother did, but in the meantime the 
people from whom he had borrowed stock, and 
who were forced to take back the stock from him 
at the higher price, were not able to meet their 
obligations, owing to the ereess of £1,500,000 
stock which my brother had sold ; instead of the 
Ardouin Loan being £3,500,000 —£5,500,000 had 
been sold, and this flooded the market and ruined 
the value of Spanish paper. I have had Lionel’s 
letters from Madrid copicd to send to you; he 
says in them that Ardouin and Mendizabal sent 
couriers to Madrid complaining that Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild was selling so alarmingly and 
depressing the stock. Lioncl naturaily denied 
this, and he is back from Spain now, and the 
robbers in Madrid have had their credit ruined. 
Prince de Talleyrand” is still alive, and, as His 
Highness may ascertain we have been to see him 
ten times, which between ourselves has also cost 
us a little money, and we asked him to remain a 
few days longer in Paris so that the King might 
adhere to his resolve not to intervene: 1 would have 
you know that we were with Broplic,** and Guizot” 
was there; they are both at heart opposed to 
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intervention, so, when asked for our sincere 
opinion as to what was best, we replicd that we 
were convinced that France's credit would go to 
the devil if they intervened, and that they would 
have to face a second and a third revolution. We 
have also scen the King and made him fear for 
his crown, and he told us that he would rather 
take on Manguin* than intervene. Thicrs'* is now 
bitterly hostile to us ; it seems that the King told 
him what we had said, as also did Guizot and 
Broglie. As regards Nathan Meyer Rothschild, 
he is a child in politics. The fact that, as you 
write, he discussed the matter with Esterhazy 1s 
an absolute proof that he believes that the 
Powers will be pleased by intervention. There is 
no other way of explaining it; with regard to 
Spain itself, I guarantee you by the happiness of 
my family and my two only children, if he is 
handed elean moncy all he need do is to change 
it. Me is so disgusted that he says he is going off 
and won't touch Spain again ¿f the money is put 
in his hands. Yhis I assure you. For the sake of 
his health, and to have a little rest, he is goingto 
Frankfort when his son Lionel arrives in London ; 
he will take Lionel with him for a few months to 
the family at Frankfort. I am prepared to swear 
before God to the truth of what I am writing, 
which I want you to pass on to the Prince. 1 
take my oath upon it that it is all absolutely 
true. However, unfortunately the Rothschilds 
have broad backs, and there are constant articles 
in the papers. In other matters that are not con- 
rerned with the Bourse, Nathan Meyer Rothschild 
is not particularly bright ; he is execedingly com- 
petent in his oflice, but, apart from that, between 
ourselves, he can hardly spell his own name. 
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This brother of mine, however, is so disgusted 
with Spain that he can hardly bear himself, just 
like all of us, only perhaps he feels it more because 
he realises that he made the advance of 15,000,000 
francs without asking any of his partners about 
it. You can, therefore, communicate my whole 
letter to the Prince, assuring him that there can 
be no thought of giving the Spanish Government 
a single farthing of credit. I myself do not yet 
know when we brothers will meet ; whether the 
affair of the Spanish Loan will cause a split we 
shall see. I am sixty, my brother at Frankfort is 
sixty-two ; I have only two children, and if I live 
very carefully I can live on the interest of my 
interest ; I have fortunately only got to provide 
for my son, as my Betty ts as rich as her father. 
I do not mean that I intend to give up business, 
but only to see to it that I can sleep penee*ully. 
The Spanish affair has completely ruined my 
nerves ; it is not the loss o! money, for, even if the 
whole 15,000,000 frances had been lost, my share 
would have been only 3,000,000, but the un- 
pleasantness which we have had with this 
business. Now Nathan Meyer Rothschiid has four 
grown-up sons, and Carl has two younger boys, so 
they manage on the basis of a dozen hcads. 
Because my father has so disposed we shall 
probably have to remain together, but I must 
confess that it has all very much tired and 
exhausted 
“ Your 
“S. M. v. RoTHscHILD.” 


“ I have sent your letter of 15th to London, as 
James is in London just now to deal with accounts. 
I must beg you to show the letter only to the 
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Prince, as we and N. M. R. (Nathan) are getting 
anonymous letters threatening our lives for having 
so much depressed the Spanish bonds, and 1 am 
afraid to go out at night.” 


This letter was characteristic in more than one respect ; 
it shows that the Spanish affair did really trouble 
Solomon exceedingly, and that the false position it 
placed him in with regard to Metternich was so painful 
to him that he had even thought for a moment of separa- 
ting from his brothers and withdrawing from business. 
It is evidence of the conflict of conscience from which 
Solomon was suffering, and of the development of a 
erisis in his relations to his brothers in the West. This 
was, however, only a passing move. Fundamentally the 
maxim laid down by the old father, Meyer Amschel, still 
held: £ All the brothers shall stand together in every- 
thing; all shall be responsible for the actions of each 
one”; and the desire for profit and constantly to increase 
the power of the House was greater than any misgivings 
or any consideration for Metternich. Solomon remeni- 
bered Psalm exxxin, v. 1: Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 
... For there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life for ever more.” 

Whulst the Rothschilds had at first been disappointed 
in Spain, they had succeeded in their principal object, 
the acquisition of the quicksilver mines, and the loan 
affair with Toreno had been dealt with adequately. By 
their bear operations in Spanish securities they had not 
merely recovered the amount spent in bribing Toreno, 
but had made a prolit besides. The final result, therefore, 
had been, as Solomon himself had to admit, that his 
much-abused brother Nathan had achieved a financial 
gain to the general benefit of the House of Rothschild. 

So far, so good ; but Solomon wanted to ascertain who 
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had spread the rumours which had made such an impres- 
sion on the Imperial Court of Vienna, or, rather, on 
Metternich. It did not take him long to find out, for he 
had his confidential agents everywhere ; especially he had 
friends whose interest it was immediately to bring in any 
news that might be of value. Prominent amongst these 
was Count Carl Pozzo di Borgo, the old bitter enemy of 
Napoleon, whom he had hated since they were boys 
together in Corsica. The Count, who was seventy years 
of age, was at that period Russian Ambassador in 
London. Notoriously avaricious, this seventy-year-old 
diplomatist had amassed a large fortune in the course of 
his career, but his desire for money was insatiable. He 
had been connected with the Rothschilds when they had 
been engaged in the issue of the Austrian Metalliques. 
Two days after he had sent the above letter to Vienna, 
Solomon received a detailed letter from his brother 
Nathan, putting him in full possession of the facts 
regarding the part which Pozzo had played. He at once 
took the letter to Count Appor yi, and wrote another 
letter to Wertheimstein in Hebrew. 


“ Paris, 
26th June, 1835. 

“ I enclose a copy of a letter from London, the 
original of which I showed to Count Apponyi, 
requesting him to write to Vienna confirming the 
fact that he had scen the original here. You sec 
that Pozzo is the source of all these slanders. I 
may be permitted to explain to my real friends 
the origin of Pozzo’s deep and bitter hatred of the 
Mouse of Rothschild. You will remember that in 
connection with the Metalliques Loan, which im- 
mediately rose to a premium of five, and then of 
ten per cent., my brother James wrote to me at 
Vienna stating that Pozzo wanted to be given 
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1,000,000 gulden at the issue price. James added 
himself that he was counting on Pozzo getting at 
least half a million. You will remember that I had 
very few Metalliques left, and why should I make 
a present to Pozzo of forty to fifty thousand 
florins—to Pozzo, one of the world’s worst misers, 
who has had so many profitable dealings in 
Rentes with our firm. 

“ Pozzo’s suggestion was accordingly refused, 
James telling him that unfortunately I had none. 
He has since been our bitterest enemy, and makes 
a profitable business out of damaging us. I got 
my brother James to go to London to get all these 
accounts eleared up ; thereupon Pozzo springs the 
yarn that James went to London to pay the 
ruffians who were going from there to Spain. In 
the enclosed copy of a letter from Nathan regard- 
ing part of the account, the original of which has 
also been seen by Apponyi, you will find an itcm 
of about 1,600,000, of which we had to allow 
Torcno and his gang to rob us, in order to recover 
our money. I am also sending you a Madrid news- 
paper, which contains proof that we werc against 
the intervention, as well as an extract from 
Lionel’s letter, which the Count has also read. 

“ It is not interested motives that lead me to 
make such efforts to clear myself of suspicion in 
the eyes of the Austrian Cabinct. No, as God is my 
witness, l am actuated by love, respect and devo- 
tion. Were I dealing only with that miser Pozzo, 
who, because he did not get his 500,000 florins, 
has become our deadly cnemy, he would see how 
little his lies worry me.” 


Solomon’s intention was that all his remarks should be 
duly conveyed to Metternich so as to re-establish himself 
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in Metternich’s good graces, even if he did so at the 
expensc of his brother Nathan. Nathan was far away and 
outside Mctternich's range. 

Meanwhile, the position in Spain had undergone a pro- 
found change, and this was attributable in no small degree 
to the influence of the Rothschilds. His overwhelming 
financial difficulties and the vicissitudes of the campaign 
against Don Carlos had forced Count Toreno to resign in 
favour of Mendizabal, who suceeeded him. This man, who 
was a Jew by race and religion, had passed anadventurous 
life. Having a highly developed financial sense, he had 
been an army contractor early in his career, and had 
then entered the service of the rich Madrid banker, Don 
Vincente Bertram de Lys, who, as we know, came to be 
closely connected with the House of Rothschild. It was 
through him that the Rothschilds made the acquaintance 
of Mendizabal. Mendizabal sue: ceded in ingratiating him- 
self with Don Pedro of Portugal, to whom he was able to 
render important financial services. In these transactions 
Mendizabal worked in close alliance with the House of 
Rothschild, which arranged a loan of 2,000,000 to 
Portugal in April 1835. Later on Mendizabal was eo- 
pelled, for political reasons, to emigrate to London. 
where, through Nathan Rothschild, he was brought into 
touch with members of the British Government. He also 
speculated on his own account in Spanish securilies, and 
made a grcat deal of money. 

He was still heavily involved in these securities when 
the Rothschilds decided to bring about the great Spanish 
slump. Mendizabal would have been ruined had not 
Nathan given hhn previous warning of what was gomg 
to ha pen. This very man was now Prime Minister in 
Spain, a highly satisfactory cireumstance for the Roths- 
childs, especially as James, as well as Nathan, was on the 
most friendly and personal terms with the new Minister. 
The financial situation in Spain was certainly extremely 
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bad, and the continuing military operations against the 
Carlists made it necessary to go on raising money. 
Mendizabal made the most generous promiscs on taking 
office, and substantially incrcascd the public debt, in his 
efforts to carry them out. He was generally regarded as 
the agent of the most important bankers in the City of 
London. 

The Duke of Wellington, who viewed with dissatisfac- 
tion the fact that the Liberal English Cabinet supported 
the appointment of Mendizabal, went as far as 10 say" 
that he regarded the man as nothing more than a tool of 
Herr von Rothschild, whose duty it was to further the 
interests of the speculators in Spanish securities. In this 
ratter Wellington was of exactly the same mind as Herr 
von Hummelaucr, because in the Spanish affair Nathan 
had supported the political opponents of the aged Ficld- 
Marshal. 

“Is he still your Consul?” Wellington asked Humme- 
lener in 1836. 

“Ves,” replied Hummelaucr, “ but for many years all 
personal contact between me and Herr von Rothschild 
has ceased, so that relations between him and the 
Fuibassy are now entirely suspended.?”>* 

Mendizabal’s Government, however, satisfied neither 
the Spain of the Queen Regent nor the Rothschilds. He 
kept on piline up the debt, and inercased the deficit to 
an enormous extent. 

It was all very well for the Rothschilds to tell everyone 
that they were having nothing more to do with Spain. 
That was not the case as long as they were in possession 
of the rich quicksilver mines snd to that extent depen- 
dent upon Madrid. Nathan did not wish to endanger the 
success of one of his most daring business strokes through 
excessive harshness in dealing with his friend Mendiza- 
balU's constant applications for loans. lis brothers, 
however, took a different attitude, as they were dependent 
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upon Metternich, Louis Philippe, and other powerful 
persons. 

Towards the end of 1835 the Spanish Queen's Govern- 
ment approached England for a loan, and England sug- 
gested to France that they should jointly guarantee 
£2,000,000. Nathan was asked to take a part in this loan. 
He saw that by doing so he would win favour at Madrid, 
while the guarantee of the two Powers made the loan a 
perfectly safe one, but, in view of the great dissatisfac- 
tion that had been caused by the previous loan issued 
behind Metternich’s back, he decided on this occasion 
to put his cards on the table so far as his brothers and 
Metternich were concerned. 

“ In view of a statement that has been made to me 
by one of our most intimate friends in the Cabinet,” he 
wrote to his brother James in Paris on 20th December, 
1835,” “I am hastening to send you this express letter 
to inform you that our Government has proposed to 
France that she should join in guarantecing a loan to 
Spain of two million pounds sterling. 

“ Our Government's proposal is for a Joint guarantee, 
and they have so far had no reply from the Freneh 
Cabinet. If France will not agree to the proposal it is 
highly probable that England will give her guarantee 
alone, if not for the whole amount, at any rate for a 
part. 

“ Under such an arrangement, my dear brother, we 
should be running no risk at all, in my opinion, for il 
France and England give their guarantee it will be like 
the * Greek Loan.” ... Please forward this letter at one 
to our brother Solomon at Vienna, as Lam very anxious 
to kn :w what Uncle thinks of this matter.” 

By Uncle he nicant Metternich, It is interesting to note 
that Nathan was kept informed by his “ most intimate 
friend in the British Cabinet.” He was certainly useful 
for such business. 


Nu 
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It was difficult for Solomon at Vienna to persuade 
Matternich to acquiesce again in the plan of granting a 
loan to the enemy of his protégé Don Carlos, a loan which, 
in any case, was bound to be fruitless. For Metternich 
would not change his opinion, especially in a matter 
involving the fundamental principles upon which his 
policy was based. Solomon represented the matter as 
though Nathan wished to ascertain Metternich’s opinion, 
but he sent him the extract from the letter which has 
been given above. The result was, as might have been 
expected, one of the Chancellor’s typicai lecturing 
tirades. He wrote as follows in a private letter to Solomon 


Rothschild * : 


“ Vienna, 
“ 20th December, 1835. 

““T have considered the letter which you have sent 
me with the attention which the subject obviously 
deserves. You know me well enough to have 
learned that I never engage in speculative tran- 
sactions, and it is therefore unnecessary for me to 
take cognisance of them. This case raises other 
considerations; and your brother Nathan M. 
desires to know my views. These I shall express 
without beating about the bush, as an honourable 
man, who is well disposed to your Ilcusc, should. 
The business under discussion has two sides, a 
financial and a moral one. The first is no concern 
of mine. A loan guaranteed by the two sea-Powers 
is undoubtedly a safe financial transaction. You 
will appreciate this better than I can. If your 
brother wishes to make money, this is an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. Fron: every moral point of 
view I consider the business to be one of the most 
damnable, as I shall have no difficulty in showing. 
Although neither I nor anybody else. who has 
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had experience of public affairs, would venture 
to prophesy the final outcome of the Spanish 
Revolution, the outcome on another field is pain- 
fully obvious, I mean the inevitability of Spanish 
bankruptcy. Whatever may happen in that un- 
fortunate country, its public debt cannot be met, 
and anything that is done in England now with 
reference to the Peninsula is simply putting off the 
evil day, and also making the ultimate disaster more 
extensive. And who are the people who will be 
hit? They are unfortunate fathers of families, small 
capitalists, the value of whose Spanish securities 
will dwindle away to nothing; and, in order to put 
off the evil day, rivers of blood are being poured 
out in Spain, while at the head of the so-called 
Administration—for it administers nothing--is 
an agent of the British stock Exchange, and the 
country is being systematically robbed of all the 
resources which might have improved its future! 

“* Such operations may ring blood money, but 
that money can bring no happiness ! The loan in 
question can serve no other purpose but to meet 
obligations due in London for one term; Spain 
will reccive not one farthing of the money. All 
that Spain can hope from the scheme ls an exten- 
sion of the deceptive appearance Of there still 
beine resources where there are no real resources 
at all, and this deception will cost much blood. I 
am speaking now of the national bankruptcy 
which God Ilimsclf could not prevent. 

“ If your honourable House were to take over 
the business it would carn the curses of those who 
will eventually be overwhelmed in bankruptey. 
A House which has won its position by very diff- 
erent methods from these should not be a party to 
uch a scheme. 
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“Nathan Meyer may say that such considera- 
tions cannot affect a business decision ; this may 
be true, where such decisions are admittedly un- 
influenced by any moral considerations what- 
ever. I am not that type of man, and I am sure 
that, on reflection, Nathan Meyer will feel that 
neither is he. However, he wished to know my 
opinion, and this I frankly express in the way 
with which you are familiar.” 


Metternich’s high moralising made but little impres- 
sion on the members of the Rothschild family, except 
upon Solomon. They knew perfectly well that the Im- 
perial Government had backed the absolutist Don Carlos, 
and that they were on their side giving him very con- 
siderable financial support. It was as yet by no means 
evident that Don Carlos would not triumph in the end. 
If he had only been somewhat more energetic and deci- 
sive he might on three occasions easily have succeeded 
in Lecoming master of Spain. But even if he were to 
st.ceeed, how could one lose with the guarantee of 
France and Eneland ? If things went wrong, well, those 
lwo States would suffer. 

Solomon at Vienna could always take refuge in the 
fact that he had loyally told Metternich everything, 
pointing to the difficulty of opposing the majority of his 
brothers. In any case, he let them carry on with their 
profitable transactions. At least such was the view of 
Herr von Hummelauer, the enemy of the Rothschilds at 
the Austrian Embassy in London. He was constantly 
sending hostile reports about the Rothschilds to Vienna 
regarding their Spanish transactions, and keeping every- 
body in a state of alarm. Thus he reported on the 15th 
April, 1836, that the House of Rothschild was negotia- 
ting with the Government of the Queen Regent with 
regard to loans, the payment of interest on old loans, 
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etc., that they were planning all kinds of intrigues, and, 
more especially, had lately endeavoured to frustrate 
the Banker Ouvrard’s efforts to arrange a loan for Don 
Carlos." 

Metternich immediately asked Solomon Rothschild, 
who had returned to Vienna, to come and sec him, and 
taxed him with Hummelauer’s accusations. Thereupon 
father and son put in a detailed memorandum regarding 
the financial arrangements of their Mouse with Spain. 
They described Metternich’s information as false, and as 
obviously emanating from an unreliable source. It was 
true that Mendizabal had suggested that the House of 
Rothschild should grant further advances to an amount 
of £200,000 to £250,000 on the security of the royalties 
of the quicksilver mines, and a similar amount on the 
security of Spanish Rentes. The House of Rothschild had, 
however, refused to do so, although the mines in the 
south of the country were far from the seene of action in 
the civil war, and therefore offcred adequate security for 
repayment. In spite of everything, this attractive sug- 
gestion had been turned down. Metternich should have 
confidence in Solomon’s character and word, for anyone 
familiar with the methods of the House of Rothschild, 
and who had occasion to observe the principles which 
had for some time governed their transacttons would 
inevitably come to the conclusion that they had no 
intention of extending the range of their operations, but 
wished, rather, gradually to narrow their scope, and 
above all, to hold aloof from such venturesome opera- 
tions as could only result in unpleasantness and bad 
blood. Thus the London branch of the House of Roths- 
child had kept entirely aloof from industrial undertak- 
ings such as canals and railways, which in England, more 
than anywhere else, had been the subject of the most 
unrestrained speculation. No sensible man, therefore, : 
could seriously believe that the House of Rothschild 
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would invest a large portion of its wealth in stocks which, 
in the view of even the most zealous partisans of Isabella, 
offered only a highly precarious security, and rested on 
no solid foundation. The position of the House of Roths- 
child was such that it could not absolutely stand apart 
from all transactions in Spanish funds ; its relations with 
the public and the nature of its business forced it to 
engage in them even against its inclination. Such opera- 
tions, however, were essentially Stock Exchange trans- 
actions, and did not constitute real investments such 
as would bind the House of Rothschild to the interests of 
that country. 

“ Finally I would take the liberty,” Solomon’s letter 
continued, “to observe to Your Highness that all 
the rumours and on dits, current about the Illouse of 
Rothschild and its relations with the Spanish Govern- 
nent, should be accepted only with the greatest reserve. 
They are gencrally the result of that slanderous malice 
to which anybody who exercises a certain influence is 
inevitably exposed. Persons interested in speculating 
on the Bowrses —and the habit of speculating in negoti- 
able securities is extending to all classes of society —- 
frequently make play with the name of the House of 
Rothschild, and try to interpret its actions in the sense 
of their own opcrations, as this increases their confidence 
in making a profit.” 

This memorandum, except for one inconsistency, was 
very cleverly drafted. The inconsisteney lay in the fact 
that the openiny paragraphs, which stated that Mendi- 
zabal's offers had been refused, described them as being 
very attractive and fully guaranteed, whereas two 
pages later Spain’s guarantees were described as “highly 
precarious and unsound.” The truth was that, in view 
of the fact that Spanish securities were falling away to 
nothing owing to the civil war and the maladministra- 
on the Rothschilds were really not at all anxious to 
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invest too much money in that country, except under 
the guarantec of States such as France and England. 
But, having regard to their position in the quicksilver 
mines, Which they did not wish to sacrifice at any price, 
they had to exercise a certain restraint in this matter, 
and were, therefore, compelled to engage in certain 
transactions. 

Hummelauer in London continued to send Metternich 
in Vienna reports hostile to the Rothschilds. He went so 
far as to accuse the British Government also of intrigues, 
and of “ capable connivence ” with the Rothschilds. 

“The Ministry,” he reported on 26th April, 1836," “is 
to such an extent dependent upon the House of Roths- 
child that it will shrink from no sacrifice of honour or 
profit to induce that firm to pay the interest due on the 
Spanish Bonds on 1st May, in order thus to prevent the 
immediate collapse of Spain’s finances, which the 
Government could not survive.” 

In spite of the pressure of the British Government, 
however, the Rothschilds were v. ry much disinclined to 
commit themselves too deeply im Spain, especially as 
the possibility of intervention in that country was more 
remote than ever. Louis Philippe, in particular, declarcd 
that nothing would move him in the attitude he had 
taken up with regard to Spain. “ Before Fiance shall 
intervene in Spain,” the King said, “ it will bc necessary 
to detfirone me... . >= 

“ It is said that the Rothschilds want to negotiate a 
loan in the Peninsula. They will only bring loss and 
suffering on others, for they themselves will have sold 
the loan before it is issued, and, in any case, Spain 
cannot escape ultimate bankruptey. If Don Carlos is to 
be suppressed, this must be done by the Spaniards 
themselves.” 

The Rothschilds did, in fact, grant no further loans to 
Spain, and this was due in no small degree to the fact 
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that the most powerful pillar of the five brothers 
suddenly collapsed. The marriage between Nathan's 
eldest son Lionel and his cousin Charlotte, the daughter 
of Carl at Naples, had been fixed to take place at 
Frankfort in June 1836. This further union between two 
blood relations was entirely in accordance with the 
scheme of old Meyer Amschel Rothschild, who, in order 
to maintain the family unity and to concentrate the 
family fortunes, had charged his children to admit as 
few foreign families as possible into the most intimate 
family circle. All the brothers met at the family home at 
Frankfort for the wedding, James being accompanied 
by his friend, the great Rossini. The wedding itself was 
celebrated with unparalleled splendour and magnifi- 
cence ; but shortly after the festivities the bridegroom's 
futher fell sick. Nathan, the greatest financial genius 
of the five brothers, was at that time fifty-nine years old. 
His malady grew obviously worse, and the brothers 
finally called in Travers, the most eminent English 
doctor of the day. But medical skill was of no avail, and 
on 28th July, 1836, Nathan Rothschild, the greatest of 
five great brothers, died. 

Solomon Rothschild, who had stayed at his brother’s 
hedside throughout his illness, forgot all that he had ever 
said or written about his brother Nathan, in reporting 
the cruel loss to Metternich." 

“ Killed with immeasurable sorrow,” he wrote, “‘ and 
in the deepest despondeney, I have to inform you that 
my most dceply loved brother, Nathan Meyer Roths- 
child, is no more. It has pleased Almighty God to call 
him in the best years of his life, and just at the moment 
when he should have been taking pleasure in the happi- 
ress of his eldest son-- having but just pronounced. his 
paternal blessing upon his marriage with the daughter 
of my brother Carl-—and might have enjoyed the festival 
of our family reunion. He has died too soon for our love 
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and devotion, too soon to receive all those marks of 
respect and gratitude which were his due from his 
dependants, in return for the constant and tireless 
efforts, which he made throughout his whole life, to 
place their well-being on a firm and lasting foundation ; 
to make his house prosperous and happy ; and to assure 
the continued prosperity and honour of his family. . 
Heaven would have it so. In pious resignation to divine 
providence, we hope to find the comfort. that we so sadly 
need. On the afternoon of 28th July my brother passed 
over to a better life, after he had solemnly conveyed, 
through us his brothers, his solemn charge to his sons, 
who were not all present when he died, loyally and firmly 
to hold together, and always to kecp in view as their aim 
the example of unity and affection which we have set. 
The London House will continue to opcrate unchanged 
under the name of him, the founder ; it will be managed 
by his sons, and there will be no change of any kind. 
With regard to property and means, and in its principles 
and relations with us other four vrothcrs, there will not 
be the slightest modification in previous practice.’ 

Solomon made the letter an occasion for the following 
request : 


“That Your Iighness will transfer all those 
feelings of gracious and kindly goodwill which you 
entertained for their lamented father to his sons. 
How greatly it will strengthen and encourage 
them in the painful blow that they have suffered, 
if they may enjoy the gracious good will of a Prince 
of a dignity, magnificence, and renown beyond all 
v ords. May your Highness be graciously pleased 
to comfort your loyal and truly devoted servant 
with this hope, that it may cheer me in my sorrow, 
and sustain me in my suffcring—if there were any- 
thing that could assist in bringing comfort in their 
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irreparable loss to the deeply sorrowing family in 
London, it would be to grant them some public 
distinction in the eyes of the world such as would 
show that, through the death of their father, the 
family had not lost a distinction which he was proud 
to possess so long as he breathed. I refer to his 
position as Consul-Gencral in London of his 1. and 
R. Apostolic Majesty. May your Highness be 
graciously pleased to use your all-powerful in- 
fluence to the end that this office may pass to 
Baron Lionel Nathan von Rothschild, the eldest 
son of my late brother. He, no less than his other 
brothers, will certainly fulfil the behests of his 
late father, and will consider it his constant duty 
to emulate all his father’s virtues. 

“My brothers and I,” Solomon continued, 
“indeed the whole family of the departed, will 
raise to Your Excelleney a monument of undying 
gratitude that after this inexpressibly sad event 
you should be the first to perform a public act, 
whereby the world shall Jearn that the honour 
and dignity that pertained to the father, having 
passed on to his son, still redounds to the 
honour and glory of the family. . . . Forgive me, 
Your Tighness, that in the first violent rush of 
grief and sorrow I should approach you with a 
request ; but I count it as my most sacred duty 
to the memory of my late brother, whom I can 
never honour and lament enough, to do for his 
children and for his family all that can bring 
them any alleviation of their sorrow, and secure 
for them esteem and regard. And may Your High- 
ness rest assured that, in all the cireumstances of 
life, I shall never cease to cherish those feelings of 
deep, sincere, profound and unlimited admiration 
and regard, and of most unchangeable and loyal 
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devotion, with which 1 have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, 
“ Your Highness’ most completely humble 
servant, 
“S. M. von ROTHSCHILD. 
“ Frankfort a. M., 
“the 3rd August, 1836.” 


Solomon Rothschild had also reported his brother’s 
death to Count Kolowrat, and asked his secretary, 
Moritz Goldschmidt, * also to make a verbal request that 
“almost the last wish expressed by the dying man,” with 
regard to the Consulate-General, should be carried out. 

Mctternich sent a friendly and sympathetic reply, 
assuring Solomon that he would favourably consider 
the question of appointing Lionel. Solomonthanked him* 
for his gracious letter, assuring Metternich that he set 
the highest value on it as a proof of the latter’s sincere 
sympathy, and that it would be most carefully treasured 
as a sacred mark of his kindness and friendship. 

“ Your Highness,” Solomon continued, “ may easily 
judge how deeply this sad death has especially affected 
me. Throughout the whole period of the illness I was 
almost always the person who was with my late brother ; 
day and night (for I was living in the saine house with 
my son Anselin) I would constantly come at his bidding 
to hear any wish that he had to express in his last 
moments; and I may say I enjoyed his complete 
confidence in all his affairs. Three days before his death 
he told me all his thoughts and wishes with regard to the 
will which he then drew up, and which I then had 
written sut in accordance with his intentions. We 
brothers and the whole family have suffered an irrepar- 
able loss in his death. God alone can heal the wound 
that has been inflicted upon us. We must scek alleviation 
for our sorrows in the consolations of our religion. Your 
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Highness will graciously pardon me if, at this time of 
uncontrollable sorrow, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my fcelings ; your kindness and humanity are guarantee 
that you will honour my just sorrow. 

“ In view of the friendly advice Your Highness had 
given me I will not conceal from you that I consider it 
fortunate that I was able to be present here on this 
unhappy occasion, since I enjoyed the confidence, 
not only of my late brother, but also of my other 
brothers, in everything that was done, and they left 
everything to me. I may say with a clear conscience that 
they will have no cause to regret this, for 1 have acted 
with true disinterestedness as a brother and friend, and 
have carried through everything justly. 

“ The agrcements between us for a further period of 
three years had been drawn up, embodying every point, 
and they were ready for signature, for we still believed 
that our late brother would, with God’s help, recover. 
However, this was not to be, fate had decided otherwise. 
Ən his death-bed Nathan asked me to have the contract 
renewed with his surviving sons, with the provision that 
it should not be terminated within a period of five years, 
and this has been done, as Your Ilighness will see on 
perusing the contracts which I shall have the honour 
to ‘ay before you on my return. The firm of N. M. 
Rothschild remains unaltered, the sons together acting 
as a unit with one vote in the partnership. The whole 
trading capital of the four brothers, and of the late 
N. M. R., cannot be touched for the next five years, and 
nobody can draw anything out of the working capital, 
while we have reduced the interest, that we draw 
individually, from four to three per cent., so that the 
partnership as a whole will, witn God's help, still further 
improve its position in the five years : as the proportion 
of the funds which can be spent has been reduced ; and 
there is no necessity for the young men to be drawn into 
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speculative ventures. . . . My brother reckoned that he 
had given his children about £800,000 during his life- 
time, and he has left an extraordinarily valuable business, 
so that, apart from their share in the business, each of 
his sons has about one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand pounds of his own. On his death- 
bed my late brother charged his eldest son, and 
through him those who were not present, always to 
apply all their efforts to keep the business property 
intact, and not to participate in any risky ventures. 
He gave them much wise counsel, bade them avoid all 
evil company, and always to keep in the way of true 
virtue, religion, and righteousness. My late brother told 
them that the world would now try to make moncy out 
of us, so that it behoved them to be all the more careful, 
and he remarked that, whether any son had £50,000 more 
or less, was a matter of indifference to him. All that 
mattcred was that they should hold together in unity. 

** Te died in the full possession of his faculties, and 
ten minutes before his death he satd, as he received the 
last consolations of religion that arc customary with us : 
‘It is not necessary that I should pray so much, for, 
believe me, according to my convictions, 1 have not 
sinned.’... To my daughter Betty, as she took leave of 
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him, he said, in the truly British manner, £ Good-night 
for ever.’ Thus peacefully and in full possession of his 
faculties our brother passed over into the better life.” 
On his brothers death any resentment or difference 
of opinion that Solomon had ever felt with regard to 
Nathan's actions melted away like snow in the sun. 
Everything else was lost in an overwhelming sense of 
family unity, which is especially characteristic of the 
Jewish race, and in this case had been inculeated with 
particular ernphasis by old Meyer Amschel, the founder 
of the bank. Nathan had left four sons, the eldest of 
whom, Lionel, became head of the London bank. Thus 
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the third generation since the foundation of the firm 
werc coming into the saddle. In its patriarchal style, and 
in the tender concern that he showed for his children, 
Nathan's will was reminiscent of that of his father. It 
was very general in its terms, and particularly refrained 
from entering into precise details as to the value of the 
property left. It dealt especially with the method of 
carrying on the business, and the contractual relation- 
ship binding the partners for the periods of three or 
five ycars. 

“ It is my earnest wish,” Nathan wrote in his will, * 
“that my sons shall carry on my business m London, 
that the association with the other Houses, which my 
dear brothers direct, shall be maintained, that they shall 
continue to remain partners together, and that to this 
end the Articles of Association between my sons and my 
brothers shall be renewcd for further periods of five 
yon At the same time I charge my sons always will- 
ingly to accept the advice of my experienced brothers, 
gad to direct their tireless endeavours, through assidu- 
ons industry intclligently applicd, to establish on an 
ever firmer foundation the welfare and reputation of 
the House... . 1 would request the executors of the will, 
ac well as any relations in London and Frankfort 
unne med, to confine their efforts simply and solely to 
the due execution of this my last will and tesiament, and 
— since it does not pertain to their office at all —not to 
ask for any further information, or for the production of 
any books of accounts.” 

It was thus possible again to avoid any unplcasant 
scrutiny or public discussion of the enormous Rothschild 
wealth which was spread over the whole of Europe. 
The Government. also rtraincd trom applying too close 
a. measure in the case of a man who had rendered it such 
important services over a period of ycars, and, even in 
the last year of his life, had succeeded in raising a loan 
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of £15,000,000 to indemnify the slave-owners when 
slavery was abolished. 

The death of Nathan was a very serious loss to the 
House. Heyden says of him very justly in his Galerie 
berühmter und merkwürdiger Frankfurter” that, although 
Nathan was the third son, he was lovked upon as the 
head of the family, and the other brothers generally 
took his advice. He was the controlling spirit in the 
application of the enormous fund which they jointly 
possessed. 

Gutzkow said of him" that he threw himself into all 
his undertakings with enormous vigour, and everything 
about him was on a large scale. Nathan was a splendid 
example of the traditions and wealth of the eity. He was 
as much respected there as he was feared, and made 
upon all who knew him the impression of a man who had 
a positive genius for business. He himself had the 
greatest possible admiration for industry. He once said 
to a friend with reference to his children, ‘“ I wish that 
they may devote themselves mind, soul, heart, and body 
to their business ; that is the way to attain happiness.”* 

This remark was absolutely in accordance with his 
character, but it simply confirmed the old adage that 
work makcs a man happy. 

Nathan was a very well-known figure in tne City of 
London. The pillar against which he was accustomed to 
lean is still pointed out on the Stock Exchange. Of 
massive build, his head set between thick shoulders, he 
would stand there with his hands decp in his trouser- 
pockets, apparently indifferent to what was going on 
about him, but iu reality observing everything very 
closely. Nathan would always reply in monosyllables, 
giving short and definite instructions. lle was fully 
conscious of his power and uninfluenced by the flattery 
which his riches called forth. He had gradually come to 
despise mankind, having been led to this conclusion 
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through observing the effect of the gold that flowed 
from his hand.” 

Nathan’s body was brought from Frankfort to London, 
and lay at New Court, his house in St. Swithin’s Lane. 
The funeral procession on 8th August, 1836, was an 
outward symbol of the enormous position which Nathan 
had achieved in the British Empire. The representatives 
of the great Powers, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
several Aldermen of the City of London followed the 
coffin, which was preceded by a procession of Jewish 
orphan children clothed in white. The whole of London 
had come to sec the funcral procession ; the crowds were 
cnormous, and it was difficult to maintain order. Such 
was the funeral of the man who forty years before had 
emivrated to London as a small Jewish trader from 
Frankfort without name or position. 

Solomon saw to it that the event was given proper 
publicity. James had arranged for an article of extrava- 
gant praise of Nathan to appear in the Journal des 
D:bats, and Solomon arranged for it to be printed in 
other papers as well. He asked Gutzkow to help him in 
this, and Gutzkow wrote the following letter on 12th 
August, 1836, to Kolb, the Editor in Chief of the 
Al’gemeine Zeitung.“ 

“Ihe Vienne Rothschild has approached me with a 
view to having the article on his brother, which appeared 
on 5th inst. in the Journal des Débats, reproduced in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung. Y have had the article, which I 
enclose, translated, and would be glad if you coula have 
it printed if possible. I need not remind you of Metter- 
nich’s relations with Solomon.” 

Nathan's death naturally produced important changes 
in the management of the Rothschild business. The tacit 
leadership which he had he'd passed to James in Paris ; 
in Spanish affairs the House of Rothschild henceforward 
paid less attention to British wishes, and confined its 
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concessions to the minimum that was necessary in order 
to retain their hold over the quicksilver mines, which 
they rightly regarded as a highly profitable business. 
It was the more desirable that they should cut down 
their Spanish commitments since Mendizabal proved a 
failure ; he lost all prestige, and Spain came threateningly 
near the verge of bankruptcy. To Metternich’s great 
satisfaction the Rothschilds withdrew from financial 
transactions in Spain in view of the desperate condition 
of the country. Nathan’s sons, who wished to stand as 
well as possible with Austria, in order to secure the 
Consulate, declared to Herr von Tummelauer" that they 
would have nothing further to do with the Spanish 
business. “ All kinds of offers,” they said to him, “ have 
been made to induce us to take over the next payment 
of Spanish dividends, but we are determined not to do 
so, and,” added one of th: Rothschilds, “it was not we 
who paid the earlier dividi ads.” 

g The earlier dividends,” Hummelauer commented on 
this, “were always paid oui of the loans floated by the 
House of Rothschild ; ; debts were met by further borrow- 
ings without the House of Rothschild advancing its own 
cash. As it is now quite impossible to get any morc 
moncy out of the public, the House of Rothschild “would 
have to find future dividends out of their own resources, 
and without any possibility of secing their money again.” 

Meanwhile, important changes were taking place in 
Spain, that only served to inake the position more 
critical. Mendizabal had resigned in May 1836, and the 
summer brought further successes to Don Carlos; 
indeed, there was a rising in the immediate neighbour- 
he dof the castle of the Queen Regent. The Constitution 
of 1312 was accepted under duress, and the Queen at 
that time even meditated flight. The constituent Cortes 
met on z4th October, 1836, amidst circumstances of 
general confusion. 
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Don Carlos, however, had failed to turn these favour- 
able circumstances to full account, and Espartero, the 
General of the Christinos, actually succeeded in Dec- 
ember 1836 in inflicting a severe reverse upon him. 
In the first half of March however a concentrated attack 
by the Christinos failed. 

Metternich was constantly watching the attitude of 
the Rothschilds to Spain with grave mistrust, and asked 
Apponyi to report on it. The latter. instead of referring 
to persons who had other sources of information, 
generally asked James Rothschild himself, or accepted 
the statements of a political charlatan and paid informer 
called Klindworth, whose reports were only too fre- 
quently untrue. In March 1837 Apponyi had another 
discussion with James Rothschild in which the latter 
said that the yield of the quicksilver mines had been 
enormously increased, and that the Rothschilds were 
being asked for an advance of 2,000,000 francs on 
account of royalties. He said that their Madrid agent 
was pressing for the acceptance of this proposal, and 
begging that James Rothschild, who paid the expenses 
of the Spanish Legation in Paris, amounting to 80,000 
francs a month, cut of his own pocket, without ever 
having any of them refunded, should not ccase these 
payments. 

Weisweiller, the Rothschild representative at Madrid, 
said that, if that were done, he would be hounded out 
of the town and the exceedingly profitable quicksilver 
business would be lost. Such statements necessarily 
indicated that the House of Rothschild still had schemes 
with Spain; but these were connected only with the 
quicksilver mines, for the prestige of Spain's finances 
had sunk so low that Rentes were quoted at about only 

20 per cent. to 25 per eent. 
"June saw a further change in the fortunes of war, and 
for a time Don Carlos was actually planning to advance 
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on Madrid. In May and June 1837 he had substantial 
successes. This produced a panic in the Paris branch of 
Rothschilds, where it was feared that “ these devils, the 
members of the Cortes *” would make difficulties about 
the Almada mines. However, Rothschild thought he 
could come to an understanding with them, but that 1f 
Don Carlos were to be victorious everything would be 
lost. At the end of June the French Prime Minister was 
dining with the panic-stricken James Rothschild, and 
remarked on that occasion to Baron von Hügel, who was 
acting for Count Apponyi,* “ Rothschild is entirely 
preoccupied with the losses that he expects to incur, and 
he is particularly anxious about his quicksilver mines, 
which he says Don Carlos will take from him. These 
people are simply after money, and forget everything 
else when their interests are at stake.” 

A little later Molé reported, with reference to James, 
that since he had got involved in the Spanish affairs he 
had not been the “ Rothschild d'autrefois." Solomon, 
who was then again staying in Paris, stated definitely 
that no onc, and he least of all, would ever again lend 
the Goverriaent at Madrid a single sou. 

Metternich’s resentment against the Rothschilds kept 
increasing, although he still handled them with: velvet 
gloves. ILs police intercepted a letter from Lionel in 
London to his Uncle.* Lionel spoke of the highly 
unfavourable impression which nad been created by the 
news that Don Carlos had crossed the Ebro, stating that 
British Consols and Spanish sccurities had both fallen 
sharply, and that the whole outlook was exccedingly 
gloomy. The bad news from Spain and Portugal was 
er ‘irely to blame for the present panic. It was essential 
to be patient, only God could bring everything right. 
“ Tam too unhappy,” wrote Lionel, “ to write at length ; 
the Peers have the upper hand, and political develop- 
ments, as well as the stupid measures taken by the 
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Government here, favour their activities. The best thing 
is to remain calm in order to act when we see more 
clearly. To-day it was stated here too that Don Carlos 
had crossed the Ebro, and that disturbances would 
break out in Naples. The Belgian Charge d’Affaires in 
fact said to us to-day, that Sir Bowring" had left for 
Naples on a Government mission. I am afraid that if the 
Austrians enter Naples, Louis Philippe will be forced 
to intervene in Spain. Prices suddenly fell abruptly 
towards the close of the Bourse, and I fear that the 
carrier pigeon service will bring news of a still further 
decline. I believe that the English will gradually bring a 
lot of Rentes into the market, which is bound to have an 
influence. We will hope for the best.” 

On recciving the copy of this intercepted letter, 
Metternich immediately sent it forward to the Austrian 
Minister at Naplcs, telling him to watch the suspicious 
Liberal emissary and report as to the alleged revolution 
at Naples. 

Thercupon the Temps published an article regarding 
possible intervention by Austria in Naples which very 
much annoycd Metternich. The Chancellor wrote the 
following letter to Hügel for Solomon’s benefit. 

“ I request you,” the letter ran,” “to read this letter 
to Baron Solomon von Rothschild. 1 wish this to be 
done, since 1 know his honest nature and genuine 
principles. 

“ It is generally known that the Minister Montalivet 
and Baron James are on intimate terms, and that the 
Minister has a definite influence on the editorial policy 
of the Temps. Now that paper has a great deal to answer 
for, in the articles in which it has just published to the 
world the lie that Austria contemplates sending troops 
to Naples, with the result that political complica- 
tions will arise betwecn oursclves and France. Almost 
worse is the statement, which appcared very shortly 
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afterwards, to the effect that there was no further 
question of sending such troops, since Austria would 
think twice before exposing hersclf to the consequences 
of such a venture ! These two entirely imaginary state- 
ments contain the most dangerous matter for a news- 
paper, that is on confidential terms with the French 
Ministry, to give forth to the world. They encourage the 
spirit of faction and revolt, while they place a quiet and 
serious Government such as ours in the awkward position 
that we don’t know whether to speak or to be silent. If 
the Temps were not closely associated with the French 
Ministry, there would be nothing in this matter; 1 
would pass it over as I pass over the daily pack of lies 
that issue from the revolutionary Press. But the case 
here is entirely different. 

“* I want Baron Solomon confidentially to convey these 
considerations to his bro:her, and to request him, on 
my behalf, to use his influence to see that this kind of 
thing does not occur again. I want this to be done in the 
interests of the ITouse of Pothschild itself, as remarks 
from several quarters abroa.i have reached tne, attribu- 
ting these articles to a speculation by the House in 
Neapolitan funds. There is nobody more inclined to 
regard this as a slander than 1; that is preciscly why I 
am taking this step. 

“Baron Solomon knows my attitude too well for it to 
be necessary for me to say anything more. It will be 
enough for you to let him know my wishes and he will 
do what is right.” 

Hügel read Metternich's letter to the two brothers and 
thought they had understood, and particularly that 
James was beginning to realise that, in intervening in 
political matters, he had played a sorry part. James was 
not as penitent as Htigel thought, but he pretended to be 
while the Chargé d Affaires was talking to him.* 

There were in fact no disturbances at Naples, and the 
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Incident simply served to give a glimpse of the way in 
which the Rothschilds collaborated with some of the 
French Ministers, and to reveal their influence upon 
leading Paris papers. 

Towards the end of 1837 Spain was again engaging the 
anxious attention of the brothers, as the Cortes, at the 
instigation of the Rothschilds’ rivals, were questioning 
the validity of the quicksilver mines contract, and of the 
variations which had been made in it. Weisweiller, the 
Rothschild agent at Madrid, made every effort to main- 
tain the legal validity of the contract. The firm of 
Zulucta, which had competed with the House of Roths- 
child for the contract, based its objection on the fact that 
the latter had at the time offered only 50, subject to the 
proviso that if anybody offered 54 they would pay 55. 
Such a procedure had, however, been irregular. 

The Rothschild agent also called in the assistance of 
the English and French Ministers to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, who both made representations on bchalf of the 
House of Rothschild. The Spanish Ministry also repre- 
sented to the Cortes that the quicksilver contract was an 
important and uscful onc to the Spanish State. 

“ However that may be,” Count Apponyi reported 
with reference to the effect of this contretemps on James 
Rothschild,» “he appears to be in a state of the most 
extraordinary excitement at this attempt of the Cortes 
to deprive him of a business which at an approximate 
estimate must yield him an annual income of from one 
and a quarter to two million frances. He will no doubt in the 
end be guided by the direction in which his interests lie, 
and will find roundabout means, at the sacrifice of a 
certain amount of money, to secure a business which is a 
scurce of such considerable profit to his House.” 

It was also current gossip in Paris that the quicksilver 
agrecment had not gone through without a certain 
must of money having passed under the takle, and 
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that the House of Rothschild were now threatening dis- 
closures ; so that a friendly solution would appear to be 
in the interest of both parties. In the end an agreement 
was reached by increasing the amount payable to the 
Spanish Government in respect of cach hundredweight of 
quicksilver raised, and by granting new advances on 
royalties. 

Apart from this, after the death of Nathan the Roths- 
childs had practically nothing more to do with Spanish 
loans except under French and English guarantec, and in 
such cases Metternich was always advised. 

In March 1838 the secret agent Klindworth, whom 
Count Apponyi was using to an increasing extent, again 
stated that the Rothschilds were negotiating for a 
further Spanish loan. Metternich again asked Solomon 
what this mcant, with the result that James went to see 
Apponyi in a state of hien indignation, asking him to 
inform his chicf of the falsity of this rumour about the 
loan. 

“Baron James von Re hschild,’” Count Apponyi 
reported,” “* who has undoubtedly foreseen that rumours 
of financial transactions would come to ray knowledge, 
has given me the most formal assurance that he has not 
only refused to take part in any loan in favour of the 
Spanish Government, but has also declincd any financial 
operation, the object of which would be to raise money 
for Spain. He most positively denies all imputations of 
this nature, and asked me to inform Your Highness of 
this most formal declaration by him. Baron Rothschild 
has expressly and spontancously instructed me to give 
Your Highness his word that he will never engage in a 
loan to the Spanish Government without first being 
authorised to do so by Your Highness.” 

Thus Metternich felt that through his obstinate insist- 
ence he had at last succeeded in stopping further pay- 
nicnts of money being made at any rate by the House of 
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Rothschild to the Government of the Queen Regent, 
whilst he himself was constantly supplying Don Carlos 
with money, and was also obtaining support for him from 
the States allicd to Austria. 

All his efforts, however, proved of no avail, for Don 
Carlos lacked the personality to establish his position. 
The changing vicissitudes of this War of the Spanish 
Succession ended by Don Carlos being finally driven out 
of the ficld by the Queen Regent’s General, Espartero, 
the son of a workman. lle was forced to flee from 
Spain and no longer menaced the Rothschilds in their 
possession of the quicksilver mines. Nathan was justi- 
fied ; the valuable quicksilver mines remained in the 
family’s possession, and became a source of very consid- 
erable profit. The House owned them until the ycar 1863 
when they were again taken over by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

By that time richer mines had been discovered in the 
new world and the Rothschild monopoly had been 
broken down. This example of their business in Spain 
revcals particularly clcarly how closely politics and 
business were interdependent at that time. 


CHAPTER V 
The Rothschilds’ Peace Efforts in the Crisis of 1840 


In the midst of their activities in high politics the 
brothers Rothschild on the Continent continued to 
engage in great industrial and transport undertakings. 
They were inevitably driven to do so by the funds that 
kept accumulating in their coffers. After railways they 
turned their attention to steamships, and here again 
Solomon Rothschild profited by what could be learnt 
in England, and by the British cxample, calling into 
being in other countries such as Austria, the concerns 
that he found flourishing in Great Britain. This was 
indicated by the very name of the big Austrian Steam- 
ship Line in which Solomon interested himself financi- 
ally. Lloyd was the name given to the shipping company 
by the shipowncrs and insurers of men and merchandise 
who met and did business in the London coffee-house 
owned by Mr. Lloyd. The new Austrian undertaking 
which «ame into being in 1835, largely with the assist- 
ance of Rothschild capital, was given the same name. 

At that time the possibilities of steamships were 
hardly understood, and they were used only for passenger 
trafie. One of the first memoranda sent in by the 
austrian Lloyd to the Government: contained the 
words, “steamers never can and never will become 
freight ships”; and this view was at that time also shared 
by Solomon Rothschild. 

Every new undertaking of importance in which 
Solomon’s money was a factor served to consolidate his 
position in Vienna. Even though he might be far away, 
as at the time of the cholera epidemic, Solomon contri- 
buted largely to the hospitals and to organisations for 
fighting the disease, and thereby, although personally 
out. of dangcr, he won favour with the Austrian officials. 

There was scarcely any undertaking of imporcance in 
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the monarchy in which the Rothschilds were not financi- 
ally interested. The Vienna authorities, wishing to com- 
memorate through some permanent memorial the new 
Empcror’s accession to the throne, hit upon the idea of 
constructing a large aqueduct from the Danube to the 
upper suburbs of Vicnna,* as the very dry summer had 
occasioned a great shortage of water. Rothschild and 
Sina were asked to help with this scheme too, the former 
contributing an amount of 25,000 florins. 

As time passed, the Rothschilds’ wealth became posi- 
tively fabulous, and Vienna society, otherwise exclusive, 
was so dazzled by it that it began to féte Solomon, and 
admit him to its cireles. Metternich and the next most 
powerful man in Austria, Count Kolowrat, were often to 
be seen dining with the banker. Kübeck relates that 
many pcople were annoycd with him on that account, 
and notes the following incident in his diary : 

“A few days ago Count Kolowrat was dining with 
Rothschild the banker. Some people of his own position 
in society told him that this was giving offence. * What 
would you have had me do?” he said. * Rothschild 
attached such enormous importance to my coming that 
I had to sacrifice myself in the interests of the service, as 
the State needs him. Moreover, I have prolited by so 
doing, in getting Rothschild to makca donation of one 
thousand florins Convention Currency to the poor, the 
Jew agreeing to this when I asked him, out of sheer 
pleasure at my having come.’ 

“ The actual facts are as follows : when the champagne 
was going round for the toast, Rothschild rose to make a 
spcech to Count Kolowrat in which he said, * Your 
Excellency has given me as much pleasure to-day as if I 
had been given a thousand florins C.C., or given them 
to a poor man.” Thereupon Count Kolowrat replied, 
* Very well, give me the thousand florins for a poor man 
who needs help, and has applied to me.’ Rothschild 
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promised to do so, and after dinner Count Kolowrat was 
given the thousand florins.” 

An extract from the diary of Metternich’s wife also 
gives some idea of the impression which the Rothschild 
wealth made everywhere.* “ I was dining at 5 o’clock 
with our friend Solomon Rothschild. Count and Countess 
Saint Aulaire, the Maltzahn woman, the old Princess 
Marie Esterházy, the Princess ——, Madame Chorinsky 
and Madame Sedlnitzky, Clemens and I were at the 
dinner, which was excellent. Rothschild has a famous 
French cook, and he, of course, had his own special 
dishes. lis home in the Römische Kaiser is very 
pleasant and attractive. Wertheimstein and Goldschmidt 
helped in doing the honours. Rothschild has a magnifi- 
cent collection of antiques, which he showed us, and 
which he means to leave to his son. We also saw 
Rothschild’s safe, which is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful part of the house. It contains twelve lovely 
millions. It made me feel quite melancholy. How much 
good one could do with a quarter of this sum ! ” 

The Princess Melanie was constantly in need of Paris 
frocks and such things, and got Betty Rotlischild in 
Paris, and Carl’s wife at Naples, to buy these things for 
her, naturally paying for them herself. They were then 
sent to Vienna by special courier. On such occasions both 
ladies would send little presents as a mark of friendship. 
The packages gradually grew so bulky that the courier 
sometimes refused to take them. 

The Rothschilds had the very greatest interest in 
retaining the friendship of the Metternichs, for they 
were constantly having to come to the Chancellor on all 
kinds of matters. At one time he would be asked to bring 
diplomatic pressure to bear upon the State of Naples in 
conncction with a financial claim of Carl Rothschild’s on 
Sicily,‘ at another to appoint members of the Rothschild 
family as Austrian Consuls-Gencral. 
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Long before the death of his brother Nathan, Solomon 
wanted to obtain some official position for his son 
Anselm, who lived at Frankfort ; and his idea was that 
Austria should create a Consulate-General at Frankfort, 
where none as yet existed. Solomon approached Metter- 
nich on the matter, emphasising that the office would be 
unpaid, naturally an important consideration. Metter- 
nich enquired of Baron von Handel, the Minister- 
Resident at Frankfort, whether it was desirable to 
create a Consulate-General there, and whether, in that 
case, Solomon's son would be a suitable person for 
the oflice. Handel answered both questions in the 
affirmative. 

With regard to the candidate, he wrote: “ Baron 
Anselm von Rothschild combines with the riches, credit 
and influence of the House to which he belongs, all the 
moral and intellectual qualitics that make him a suitable 
person for filling this offic: . I venture to gnarantee that 
no objection to such an appointment will be raised by 
the Senate of the Free City of Frankfort, especially since 
Baron Carl von Rothschild (Anselın’s uncle) has been 
appointed Ilis Sicilian Majesty’s Consul-Gencral here.” s 

He added that “ only such a person could be appointed 
to the position as possessed the intellectual qualitics and 
the necessary means to carry out the office with due 
dignity, there being no emoluments of any kind 
connected with it,” and, in view of this consideration, 
Anselm was duly appointed.’ The Senate of the Free 
City of Frankfort, on being officially informed of the 
appointment, expressed themselves satisfied with it, 
subject to the following limitations : 

‘The Israelite citizen, Baron Anselm Solomon von 
Rothschild, is hereby recognised as Imperial and Royal 
Austrian Consul-General, subject to the reservation 
that this in no way affects his position as an Israelite 
citizen of this Free City, and that he will continue to be 
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in the future as he has been in the past, subject to the 
laws and jurisdiction of this Frce City, and to the 
authorities here.”* 

Anselm wrote to Metternich in terms of most respectful 
gratitude, stating that he was well aware that he owed 
the appointment entircly “to Metternich’s gracious 
support, and to his powerful influence.’ 

Matters did not proceed so smoothly with regard to 
the appointment of Lionel in London, about which 
Nathan had expressed such heartfelt wishes on his 
death-bed. During the latter part of Nathan’s period of 
office various complaints had been received, more 
especially from the mercantile authorities at Tricste, 
accusing him of indifference in the performance of his 
dutics, and suggesting that “ Baron Rothschild finds it 
impossible to transact the business of the Austrian 
Consulate in addition to his other affairs, or else finds 
such business exceedingly irksome.””* 

Such objections were already being made when 
Nathan’s death made the problem of the Austrian 
Consulate-General a very real one. Solomon’s pathetic 
request, sent from bis brother’s death-bed, had left 
Metternich coniparatively cold, for the Chancellor had 
several grievances against Lionel Rothschild. It had 
been he who, acting under his father’s instructions, had 
remained at Madrid to carry through financial transac- 
tions with the Queen Regent, of whom Metternich so 
greatly disapproved, and he who had indeed been the 
active agent of the policy of the House of Rothschild in 
Spain, where they supported the Liberal Christinos 
instead of supporting Mctternich’s protégé, Don Carlos. 
Metternich, thercfore, delayed the appointment and 
asked for information regarding the “ personal qualities 
of the said Lioncl—as to his age, his knowledge, his 
capacity, his morals, his position in the London branch 
of the Rothschild Bank, and his future prospects.” 
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All that Metternich really wanted to do, however, was 
to cause Lionel a certain amount of uneasiness, and he 
had made up his mind to give the department concerned, 
which was considering the appointment of another per- 
son, instructions to favour Lionel. 

“ In view of the important position,” his note to the 
department ran," “which the House of Rothschild 
holds in the financial scheme of the civilised world, the 
application in question certainly seems to deserve favour- 
able consideration, as otherwise that House might 
become indifferent, or even hostile, to Austria’s 
interests.” 

Mcanwhile, the report asked for from the London 
Embassy arrived, having again been drafted by Merr 
von Hummelaucr, who was so ill-disposed to the Roths- 
child family.» “ The said Baron Lionel Nathan von 
Rothschild,” the report ran, “ seems to me to be rather 
old at thirty (he was actually twenty-eight). Nothing 
has ever come to my knowledge refleeting in any way 
upon his private character. ^s to the question who shall 
actually carry on the bank's business, this point had 
apparently not been settled when I left London at the 
end of Angust. 

“ Such capacities as he may develop in the conduct of 
his firm’s business may, in the natural course of things, 
be expected to be determined by the séhooi in which he 
has grown up. His business training has been such as is 
acquired through operating on the Stock Exchange, and 
the transactions of real international trade are therefore 
as forcign to him as they were to his late father. Tlis 
connections will also be such as he has formed on the 
Stock Exchange. These general considerations ... which 
1 have already ventured to adumbrate in previous 
reports, tend to the conclusion that an Austrian Con- 
sulate-Gencral in London in the hands of the Tlouse of 
Rothschild, or of any other firm of a similar nature, 
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could never adequately carry out the requirements of 
Austrian trade interests, 

“ The sons of the late Baron von Rothschild never 
held individual positions in the commercial world here 
during his lifetime. They shared in the respect which 
their father enjoyed on account of his riches, without, 
however, having yet given rise to the belicf that they 
would also inherit his industry and ability. 

“ With regard to the delay and negligence which has 
repeatedly given our coasting trade anthoritics cause 
for complaint, such complaints would speedily cease if 
the Consul-General were to devote to these matters the 
attention which is due to them. Whether this is to he 
expected of a young person for whom the Consulate- 
General is only a side issuc— a matter of personal vanity, 
and also to a certain extent a means of demonstrating to 
the public that bis firm’s influence with the I. and R. 
court has continued unimpaired —is difficult to state with 
any certainty. If, however, the I. and R. State Depart- 
ment should be disposed to consider the application 
favourably, it seems to me that the only way of securing 
greater diligence in dealing with official correspondence 
would be to appoint Herr Kirchner as salaried Vice- 
Consul, or Consular Agent. I feel that it would be necces- 
sary to make him a salaried official in order to give him 
an official position, not only with reference to the out- 
side world, but more particularly in his relations with 
his young principal. 

“I am convinced that the chief motive for the appli- 
cation which has been put forward by the House of 
Rothschild is the one which I have mentioned last in 
the preceding paragraph. The House must be par- 
ticularly ecncerned to convince the public that even 
its defection to the ranks of the revolutionary party has 
not been able to damage its position with regard to the 
I. and R. Government. The surest means for doing so 
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would be to secure again the office of Consul-General for 
a member of the family ; and would doubtless be re- 
garded by every member of the public as a complete 
proof of what they wish to demonstrate. 

“ When M. Mendizabal went to Madrid last year, the 
House of Rothschild sent Baron Lionel N. von Roths- 
child to that city, and he resided there for a considerable 
time as a go-between for carrying out that system of 
deception to which his House and the Spanish Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves. I am far from wishing to 
impute any personal blame to him in this matter. He was 
carrying out the instructions of his chief, and was not a 
free agent : nevertheless this fact stands against him and 
his House. 

“In the inevitable course of their development, the 
affairs of the Peninsula have reached a point where the 
State is on the verge of bankruptey. Your Highness is 
aware of the speed with which Spanish and Portuguese 
public securities. have been falling within the last few 
weeks. Mendizabal has just formed a Ministry to make 
one last infamous effort, which will certainly be fruitless. 
We are approaching the point when, through the fall in 
the public debt created by the combined intrigues of the 
English Ministry and MM. Mendizabal and Rothschild, 
thousands of families in England and on the Continent 
will find themsclves plunged into poverty. The English 
Cabinet and M. Mendizabal must undoubtedly bcar the 
responsibility for originating the general scheme, but 
the fact that it was possible to carry it into practice 
is attributable entirely to the House of Rothschild, to 
whose name, therefore, the deserved reproach will 
atta -h.” 

Things were not to turn out as badly as all that; 
Hummelzuer had merely taken another opportunity of 
giving free vent to his rage and indignation against the 
House of Rothschild. If the appointment were to go 
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through after all, Kirchner, the watch-dog at the 
Consulate, should have a better position, lest the House 
of Rothschild should induce him to give up his róle of 
reporter on Rothschild activities, through being drawn 
into their service by a better offer. Hummelauer, 
therefore, proposed that this man “ should be perma- 
nently secured to Austria’s interests.””* 

A little later, Hummclauer sent in an addendum to 
his philippics against the Rothschilds. He had been 
making enquiries amongst several business men about 
Nathan's sons, and naturally did not get a particularly 
good account of the Rothschilds from their rivals. He 
now hastened to transmit these reports to Vienna. 
“ The young people's conduct,” he wrote, “is such that 
Nathan’s heirs have created an excecdingly unfavourable 
impression. They are so blatantly pursc-proud as to have 
offended the old business friends of their father by their 
rudeness, and I have heard many of them express 
themselves very strongly on this matter. The reputation 
of these young people in commercial circles here is, 
therefore, just now very much to their disadvantage.” 

Hummelauer, therefore, proposed that, if it was 
desired to appoint a Rothschild as Consul-Gencral in 
London, another Consulate should be created at Liver- 
pool, to Le independent of London. * British commercial 
circles,” the charge d’affaires stated, “ would regard the 
London Consulate as a matter of form, and thus the 
unfavourable impression which would undoubtedly be 
created through conferring the Consulate on one of the 
Rothschild's sons would be modified.” 

This caused the authoritics at Vienna to defer the 
appointment, and the Departments consulted as to 
what should be dore. The position was rendered more 
difficult by the fact that Metternich had often encouraged 
Solomon Rothschild to believe that Lionel would be 
appointed. When time passed and nothing was done, 
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Werthcimstein wrote to Mctternich on Solomon's behalf, 
reminding him of his promise, and suggesting that all 
that was necessary was to appoint a consular official to 
assist the Consul. 

“ Baron Lionel von Rothschild,” Solomon’s secretary 
wrote, “ would be delighted to pay such a clerk an 
annual allowance suitable to the higher cost of living in 
London, thereby proving the value which he attaches to 
inheriting the confidence which the Austrian Govern- 
ment showed in his late father, and which was always a 
source of pride to the Rothschild family.” 

The matter was tinally dealt with by a compromise. 
Lionel was appointed acting unpaid Consul-General, 
after he had given a verbal assurance to the chargé 
d’affaires in London that he would use his best 
endeavours to support the consular official, who was 
appointed simultaneously. Kor the Rothschilds the im- 
portant thing was that from the point of view of the 
public this solution conveyed the impression that their 
bank still enjoyed the confia: nee of Austria. 

The Rothschilds were just at this time endeavouring 
to improve the position of Jews in general, and therefore 
of themselves in particular. In 1833 the Jews had, at the 
suggestion of the House of Rothschild, sent in another 
petition, asking for the free right of domicile, and to be 
allowed to engage in the sciences, arts. and trades, as 
well as to acquire and own real property.“ As the years 
passed without anything being donc, a petition was sent 
to Metternich on the 17th July, 1835, asking him to use 
his influence in favour of this petition. The Rothschilds 
felt they must assist in the endeavour to secure this 
general extension of Jewish rights, as special exceptions 
to the laws had often been made in thcir favour, Thus 
they had received a special mining concession for the 
coal-mines in Dalmatia and Istria, as well as for the 
Istrian quicksilver mines, although for nearly three 
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hundred years Jews had been excluded from such 
activities. 

The authorities continued to delay taking any action 
to alleviate the lot of the Jews, and Solomon Rothschild 
accordingly sent Metternich a further emphatic request 
for assistance. 

“ Your Highness,” he wrote from Paris, on the 9th 
January, 1837,'* “ will forgive my taking the liberty of 
making a special appeal to you on a matter which is of 
the very deepest concern to me. 

“ This matter, my dear Prince, is one that concerns 
the destiny of my co-religionists. It concerns the hopes of 
so many fathers of families and the highest aspirations of 
thousands of human beings. 1 would commend it with all 
my heart, in complete trust and confidence, to the 
favourable consideration of my most gracious Prince. 
I cherish no more sacred desire than to scc the destiny 
of my co-religionists improved. 

“ 1 shall not weary Your Highness with many words, 
and rely confidently on the gracious assurances that 
Your ilighness has so often given, that you wish to be a 
benevolent protector and a kind helper to my co-re- 
ligionists. Knowing Your Highness’s wise and paternal 
sentiments, I hope with full confidence that all our wishes 
will be granted by a Prince to whom the welfare of all 
classes of humanity is sacred, and to whom the helpless 
have never appealed in vain.” l 

On receipt of this letter, Metternich arranged for a 
conference of Ministers to be summoned to discuss the 
Jewish problem. The Conference registered the following 
opinion : “ Under the prevailing conditions of the time, 
it is undoubtedly in the interests of the Government that 
the Jews should be arcorded some improvement in their 
condition, and some extension of thcir rights. But we 
- feel that it is absolutely essential that due regard should 
be had to the general circumstances of the present day, 
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and even for prevailing prejudices, so that the public may 
not suddenly draw the conclusion that full eman- 
cipation of the Jews is contemplated and that the 
Government intends to put them on an equality with 
Christians.” It was accordingly decided that the 
“ toleration ” tax should be maintained, but that the 
Emperor should have discretion to grant Jews permis- 
sion to own houses in Vienna, but that this discretion 
should apply to houses only, and not to any other kind 
of real property. Thus the Rothschilds, who were still 
living as tenants in the hotel Zum Römischen Kaiser, 
were enabled to acquire a house of their own. 

But Solomon also used his influence with the Chan- 
cellor to secure better conditions for the Jews outside the 
boundaries of Austria, more particularly in Italy, where 
Metternich was powerful. Modena was a case in point, 
where the Duke had, on the 22nd March, 1831, in con- 
sequence of certain disturbances that had occurred, im- 
posed upon the Jews a contribution of 600,000 lire, and 
restrictions on their liberty. Solomon’s manager, Gold- 
schmidt, took advantage of one of the Duku’s visits to 
Vienna to ask him,” on behalf of Solomon, to rescind 
these oppressive and unjust decrees. Even in the ycar 
1833 the Papal States again attempted to apply the idea 
of completely shutting off the Jews froin the Christian 
inhabitants in eities ; they were again to live within walls 
separated from other inhabitants. At Solomon’s request 
Metternich intervencd in this connection, and it was due 
to him that this humiliating regulation, as Solomon 
called it, was not generally applied. 

“ Thousands whom you have thereby made happier,” 
Sok non wrote to Mctternich, “ are praying to lIcaven 
to bless you for your action.” 

In 1838 Solomon again heard from Jewish firms in 
Ferrara that further measures of oppression had been 
planned there. 
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“ The lament that has gone up from those who are 
threatened by such a regulation,” Solomon wrote to 
Mctternich,** “and my natural sympathy for the 
oppressed, especially when they are my helpless co- 
religionists, has led me on this occasion again to venture 
most urgently to appeal to Your Ilishness’s clemency 
and magnanimity, that you may be graciously pleased, 
as you were in 1833, to use your powerful influence, 
through the Austrian Embassy at Rome, to induce the 
Holy Father to countermand the publication of this 
threatened decree against my unfortunate co-religionists, 
and induce the Papal Government to adopt a milder and 
more tolerant attitude. I hope that I may suececd with 
my weak words in touching the heart of Your Ilighness, 
which is so sensitive to the welfare of humanity.” 

Such requests were particularly difficult to refuse, 
when Solomon had just spent large sums on public and 
beneficent objects, and this was the case now, for in 
March 1838 the towns of Ofen and Pesth had been visited 
by a terrible flood. On that occasion Solomon Rothschild 
wrote as follows :'* “ Actuated by human, and, 1 would 
venture to say, entirely patriotic feelings for Austria, I 
offer to place the services of my Tlouse absolutely at your 
disposal, in case Your Majesty should be pleased to 
command that somewhat more extensive financial 
measures should be taken to ameliorate the lot of the 
victims.” | 

In his petition to the Emperor, Solomon asked him 
to accept his loyal offer, “as bearing some slight testi- 
mony to the unshakable loyalty and unchangeable devo- 
tion which I and all my House feel for the sacred person 
of Your Majesty, and the whole of the Imperial Family.” 
l Amschel Meyer at Frankfort also arranged a concert 
in favour of the victims, at Solomon’s suggestion, at 
which solos were sung by Carl Rothschild’s brilliant and 
shar ming wife, as well as by the Countess Rossi. 
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The position of the Rothschilds in the countries of 
their adoption was by now such that they were abso- 
lutely bound up with cach country?s weal or woc. Their 
political influence was greater in France even than in 
Austria. The result of this was naturally that they made 
enemies. Amongst their focs in Paris was that arch-spy 
Klindworth, who sent Count Apponyi regular reports 
regarding the situation in Paris, in return for which he 
duly received regular payment. 

“ A proof,” this man reported on the 20th January, 
1838, “ of the extent to which the Rothschild influence 
in this country goes, may be found in the fact that last 
week, when one of my French friends went to Roths- 
child’s oflice, he found General Rumigny there, the 
King’s adjutant in matters to do with the Bourse. 
Rothschild has his own system. Lacking intelligence 
and understanding of affairs, he uses the compelling 
power of money. In all the Ministries and in all the 
Departments he has his creatures of all ranks to bring 
him every kind of informa: ion.” 

Klindworth denied that James had any political 
judgment, and expressed the opinion that he was very 
friendly to Austria, but very unfriendly to Prussia. In 
contrast to his position in Paris, he had never:shone in 
Berlin society, while some of the memeers of his family 
had actually been insulted there. 

We know to-day that these opinions were frequently 
erroncous, and, like thousands of later reports from the 
same man, they showed how little credit is to be given 
to such venal informers. Nevertheless, this mans 
reports were enthusiastically accepted at the time, and 
until late in the seventies a high price was paid for them 
and they were often believed. 

Klindworth, who was very avaricious, may have been 
ill-disposed to the Rothschilds through having had a: 
request refused, or they may have failcd to invite him 
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to their magnificent parties. Invitations to the hotel in 
the Rue Laffitte were eagerly sought after, where 
everything was done on a scale of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence, Which was intended to make up for any lack of 
birth and breeding. After the death of Nathan, to whom 
great display was not congenial, these magnificent 
parties became usual with the London Rothschilds too. 
They were given in the beautiful park at Gunnersbury, 
and over five hundred invitations would be issued. 
The Duke of Sussex, Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Somerset, Wellington, foreign princes and 
diplomats, and the most exclusive members of London 
society were to be found there. The most famous artistes, 
such as the Opera singer, Giula Grisi, and the world- 
famous basses, Antonio Tamburini and Lablacha, would 
sine, and Rossini often came over from Paris to give 
excerpts from his operas, as he did at James's house in 
Paris. Supper wonld be laid out in special tents in the 
huge park, illuminated by about six thousand multi- 
coloured lamps, where the choicest dishes from all over 
the woi id were served.” 

The sons were cast in a different mould from the 
serious and calculating Nathan, who thought of nothing 
but his business, which he extended with such far-seeing 
cenius, Nathan had attached no value to externals, and 
had never during his life used the title conferred on him 
by the Emperor, since it was a foreign one. Lionel, on 
the other hand, immediately took steps to obtain the 
King’s permission to use the title, which permission he 
received in June 1838. 

Morcover, tinies had changed, and the advertisement 
which the House of Rothschild had shunned in the past 
was now verv useful. The banquets, ete., had their value 
from this point of view, and, in addition, illustrations, 
propaganda, articles, ete., were brought into play. One 
of the cleverest ideas was a handkerchicf manufactured 
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in enormous numbers, with Nathan’s portrait printed 
in colours, and bearing the following inscription in four 
languages :® “He was distinguished both for his 
business capacity and enterprise, and also for his 
generosity and love of humanity.” On the handkerchief 
were also set out the loans made by the House of 
Rothschild to the various States, giving the amount 
in-each case. The handkerchiefs were made by a manu- 
facturing firm in London and sent to the Vienna wholesale 
merchants, Josef Boschan, who applied to the Chancel- 
lory and to Solomon for permission to sell them in 
Austria. 

In the midst of their commercial and social activities, 
the Rothschilds did not forget to direct their particular 
attention to the advances in applied science. The exploita- 
tion of new discoverics before they were generally known 
gave opportunities for profit quite as important as in the 
case of loans and of financial transactions. 

There was, for instance, aM. Fourneyron, “ discoverer 
of the turbine, a hydraulic machine,” who succeeded in 
getting James interested in his invention. James not only 
supported the inventor in france, but also gave him a 
letter of 1icommendation to his brother Solomon in 
Vienna, who suceceded in interesting Prince Metternich, 
James having written to him that the machine in 
question could be most usefully employed in foundrics 
and factories of all kinds." 

Nathan’s sons in England also observed the develop- 
ment of steam traffic with the closest attention. “ The 
steamship,” Lionel wrote on the 31st May, 1838, “ will 
be of enormous advantage to the commcree between this 
country and the United States of America. . . . Two 
at crmpts have already been made to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in stcamboats, namely the Sirius and Great 
Western of London and Bristol. These attempts have 
proved so successful that any doubts which may have 
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been entertained as to the possibility of a regular 
service between here and New York, have been dissi- 
pated. The Sirius met bad weather and contrary winds 
on her voyage, but in spite of this only took nineteen 
days from Cork to New York. The journey is 3,800 miles, 
and was accomplished at an average speed of 8! miles an 
hour. The Sirius carries 700 tons and her engines have a 
horse-power of 320; 421 tons of coal and 43 barrels of 
tar were consumed on the journey. The Great Western 
took fifteen days and five hours from Bristol to New 
York, covering a distance of 3,220 miles, thus accom- 
plishing the journcy at an average specd of about 9 miles 
an hour. The latter vessel carries 1,340 tons, and her 
engines develop 450 horse-power ; 450 tons of coal were 
consumed on the voyage. The suceess of these experi- 
ments has Jed to the idea of establishing a regular 
steamboat service between England and America ; and 
the same company that sent out the Sirius has fitted out 
an extraordinarily big ship called the British Queen, with 
a tonnage of 1,840 and a horse-power of 500, with a view 
to her making a similar voyage. Quite a new company 
has also been formed with the object of building six to 
eight large steamers for this service. Undoubtedly, 
within a very short time the principal traffic between 
America and England will be carried out entirely by 
steamers, and sailing boats will certainly be gradually 
superseded.” 

Lionel followed with equal interest the enormous 
development of railways, which at the time were already 
beginning to carry mails, as he reported with enthu- 
siasm. “Since the Liverpool-Manchester Railway was 
opened in September 1830.” he added in his report, ‘up 
to December 1837, 18,716 journeys have been made, and 
about three million passengers have been carried, there 
having been only two fatal accidents. . . . The engineer 
of the Birmingham Railway is of the opinion that most 
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rallways will yield a profit of eight to ten per cent. per 
annum.” 

This last consideration was naturally the most 
important. 

While the development of steamship traffic in England 
was making the most prodigious strides, the Lloyd- 
Triestino, the Austrian Company, was in great difficul- 
ties. The Ifouse of Rothschild had invested large sums in 
this undertaking, and they wanted to minimise their 
risk. Solomon accordingly endeavoured to induce the 
Austrian Government to subsidise the undertaking, and 
addressed a skilful letter to the Head of the Treasury on 
this point. “ I have, on several previous occasions,” he 
wrote,* “ ventured to draw Your Excelleney’s attention 
to this undertaking, which may truly be called a national 
onc. But in view of the extent to which my [louse is 
interested in the venture, | can readily believe that what 
I have said may appear to have been prompted by self- 
interest, and I may, therefore, have failed to strike 
entirely the right note. And perhaps my personal position 
made me an unsuitable advocate, since it is a well-known 
fact that it is in dealing with one’s own affairs that one 
often is leas. effective. 

“ Any weakness in my presentation of the facts will, 
however, be more than compensated for by the strength 
of the actual facts and figures themsclves. The present 
position of the Austrian Steamship Company is such that 
there can be no doubt as to its future fute. 

“If the Lloyd is to continue on the path on which it 
began so auspiciously, proving itself of real service to the 
most varied interests, this will only be possible if this 
institution is immediately granted the pecuniary, 
m: terial, and moral support which the high authorities 
in the State have been earnestly begged to render it. 

“ If such assistance should not be forthcoming, or 
should be granted too late, the failure of the Lloyd will 
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be inevitable, and the publie auction of the ships will 
mark the sad finish of an undertaking which the 
authorities in the State themselves desired, and which 
would have certainly been an ornament to the Austrian 
monarchy, and would have been a source of great 
benefit to the State itself, and to its commerce and 
industry. 

“ Permit me to take this opportunity of reminding 
Your Excellency of the fact that before my House 
became associated with the undertaking, the Govern- 
ment had indicated that they were favourably consider- 
ing the idea of themselves acquiring an interest in it as 
sharcholders. I may perhaps be allowed to confess to 
Your Ilighness that it was especially the hope of their 
so doing which gave my House confidence in the ven- 
ture, and led us to invest such considerable capital in it. 

“ 1 would ask Y our Excellency to accede to that which 
at that time you may have had the benevolent intention 
of doing, for it is not possible that the Lloyd should con- 
tinue with private resources and unaided, to accomplish 
all that France has succeeded in achieving with an 
enormous expenditure of State moneys, and Is concerned, 
at considerable expenditure, to maintain. The task is, at 
any rate during the early period of development, too 
difficult and onerous, but the undertaking contains the 
most excellent promises of ultimate prosperity, if it can 
be allowed the time necessary to bring them gradually 
to fruition. 

“Mis I. and R. Majesty was himself graciously 
pleased to state that the maintenance of the Lloyd could 
not be a matter of indifference to the country. Your 
Excellency has always been good enough to show the 
greatest interest in it. For this reason I venture again 
to-day to raise my voice in supplication on behalf of this 
truly national undertaking. It is not in my own personal 
interest that I am speaking; I assure Your Fxcellency 
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that my mind is made up and the House is reconciled to 
the loss that it may suffer if things go amiss, but it can- 
not go any further than it has done, for in this matter, as 
in all transactions, the principles which it so consistently 
follows prescribe certain limits that it may not pass. 

“ The fate of the undertaking lies in Your Excelleney’s 
hands. You are accustomed to look at things not from the 
narrow and purely financial point of view, but also as a 
statesman and Minister to consider them in their higher 
significance and, with exceptional insight, to grasp their 
important relations to the life of the country as a whole. 

“I would most emphatically beg Your Excellency 
quickly to pronounce your verdict upon the Lloyd ; its 
days are numbered, and if the Board of Directors may 
not hope that His Majesty, our most gracious Emperor 
will, before he leaves Venice, deign to grant that finan- 
cial support which is absolutely essential, the whole 
structure will inevitably collapse, after being main- 
tained at enormous effort and sacrifice for the few weeks 
during which we may be continuing to hope for a favour- 
able decision.” 

At the same time Solomon wrote to Metternich in 
similar termus.** 

Von Rothschild proposed to advance the Lloyd 
500,000 florins, on condition that the State should guar- 
antee this loan.” Count Kolowrat opposed this proposal, 
and made the following comment on the memorandum : 
“* Baron von Rothschild’s proposals are most skilfully 
drafted and capable of the most varicd interpretations ; 
they are, in any casc, calculated to ensure that Baron 
von Rothschild shall be guaranteed against any possi- 
bility of loss, and that this shall be transferred to the 
St. te. The burden of raising the capital would fall upon 
the Treasury, as well as the invidious and tiresome task 
of levyivg exccution if the Company should be forced to 
go into liquidation, whereas Baron von Rothschild 
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would, nominally at any rate, stand before the world as 
the disinterested provider of the capital.” 

The problem was finally solved by granting the House 
of Rothschild a mortgage on the Company’s ships, put- 
ting them in a prior position to all other creditors, in 
return for their granting the loan. The Lloyd survived the 
crisis, and became a great and prosperous company. 

While they were acquiring all these interests in trans- 
port concerns, the Rothschilds did not omit to cultivate 
their highly profitable loans to Governments. And they 
were more and more acquiring the habit of attaching 
definite political conditions to such loans. 

The self-assurance with which the House of Roths- 
child laid down its conditions, especially when dealing 
with the smaller States, was particularly apparent just 
at this time in the case of Belgium. During the first years 
of his rule, King Leopold had governed his country with 
intelligence and success. He recognised the value of rail- 
ways, Which he decided to develop on a large scale, and 
also brought the most varied undertakings into exist- 
ence. Although such undertakings were ultimately profit- 
able, they required the investment of great sums of 
money at the start, which Belgium had to endeavour to 
obtain in the Paris market. 

This was made difficult by the fact that the Belgo- 
Duteh dispute, arising out of the separation of the two 
countries, was still not finally settled. The two provinces, 
Luxemburg and Limburg, which were meant to be par- 
titioned between the two States, remained during the 
Whole cight years of the dispute under Belgian adminis- 
tration. Their delegates came to Brussels, and, whereas 
it had formerly been the King of Holland who opposed 
the decisions of the Powers, it was now Belgium that 
refused to acecpt a partition of the two provinces with 
Holland. Feeling ran so high in Belgium that the question 
of war with Holland was again on everybody’s lips. 
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James was staying in Rome at the timc, where, in con- 
nection with a loan granted to the Pope in 1837, he was 
bringing his influence to bear in favour of his co-reli- 
gionists, while Solomon was representing him in Paris. 
At this time the Belgian Government approached the 
Paris House of Rothschild with a request for an advance 
of four million franes on the security of Treasury bills. 
The money scemed to be intended for use in Belgium’s 
military adventure. The House of Rothschild remained 
true to the policy which it had now followed over a long 
period of years ; there were a thousand reasons why it 
had no use for war. It perceived that, as on the occasion 
of the separation of Belgium from Holland, the danger 
of a world conflagration might arise, and for this reason 
Solomon replied to Belgium with a categorical refusal. 
“ This disappointment,” Count Apponyi reported,” 
“has greatly embarrassca the Belgium Government by 
depriving it of the financial resources which are essential 
if it wished to pursue its provocative policy.” 

The representative of the House of Rothschild in 
Brussels informed Solomon tnat the Belgian Government 
was annoyed. “ We do not in the least resent the fact,” 
Solomon replied, “that the Government is somewhat 

angry at our refusal with regard to the Treasury bills. It 
is not at all a bad thing that these esntlenen should 
realise that they may count on us div as long as they 
mean to follow a policy of wisdom and moderation. We 
have certainly given suflicient proof of our intention to 
support and help the Belgian Government, but our 
goodwill necessarily stops short of the point of providing 
the rod with which we are to be beaten, that is to say, 
providing the money wanted to make a war, which 
wuuld destroy the credit that we are applying all our 
encrgies and resources to maintain. You may tell these 
gentlenien what I have written freely and frankly and 
without mincing words.” 
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Solomon simultancously sent a copy of the above 
extract from his letter to Count Apponyi, so that Mctter- 
nich should see how he had acted ; for Metternich had 
always had a prejudice against Belgium, and Solomon 
wished him to sce how strongly he was supporting his 
policy on this occasion. Apponyi speedily reported the 
whole affair to Metternich, enclosing the extract, and 
adding that the House of Rothschild had thereby ren- 
dered a new and remarkable service to the cause of peace 
and order, a service which he was pleased to recognise 
and appreciate at its true value." 

Meanwhile, the Rothschilds’ agent, who was called 
Richtenberger, was going from one Minister to another. 
He went first to the Finance Minister, M. de Mérode, 
who, however, belonged to the war party. He did not 
conceal from the agent that the State was most urgently 
in need of money, but he made it apparent that he too 
did not approve of the partition of the provinces. 
Richtenberger next went to see Count de Theux, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who favoured the peace party, and 
told him of his conversation with the Finance Minister. 
Thereupon de Theux quite definitely asked him not to 
vive the Finance Minister any money, and just to leave 
him in his difficulties, whereat his warlike ardour, and 
that of the opposition party, would be considerably 
damped. Towards the close of the conversation de Iheux 
added that the agent should ask his House for advance 
authority immediately to provide cash if the Chamber 
should come to terms, and accept the twenty-four 
articles of the Conference of London, and thereby agrce 
to the partition of the provinces. He said that he hoped 
to be able to induce the Chamber to do this. 

The agent was told by a friend of his who knew the 
position that the Belgian Treasury was, in point of 
fact, at a very low ebb indeed, there being only about 
400,000 francs available.” 
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Solomon immediately sent a copy of the letter contain- 
ing this information to his House at Vienna.” 

“I send you herewith,” he wrote, “for Prince 
Metternich’s information, the exact letter which I have 
received from my agent in Brussels ; it will show the 
Prince just what the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Count Mérode think. They won't get a farthing from me 
until they give way, and before I go away I shall leave 
similar instructions for my brother James.” 

Solomon wrote to his secretary and manager to the 
same affect: “I hope that Belgium will now sien the 
twenty-four articles, especially as they lack the nervus 
rerum, and as long as the articles are not accepted, the 
Belgian Government will not get a halfpenny from us, 
although they have been begging for money for months. 
Difficult though I found it to keep on refusing, I shall feel 
compensated if Belgiun: yields and peace is restored, 
by the reflection that ! shall have done my best to 
contribute to such a result.” 

Even the King of Holl::nd realised that the lengthy 
dispute should be ended. He gave London to understand 
that he was prepared to accept the twenty-four articles. 
This time Palmerston’s Government m England, and 
even King Leopold’s father-in-law in Paris, were deter- 
mined to end the business and no lon,rer to encourage 
Belgium in her resistance. The Western and Eastern 
Powers were, therefore, in agreement, so that the Belgian 
Chamber, after having delivered itself of passionate 
specches, had no option but to agree to the treaties 
with Holland that had been settled in London. This 
constituted a complete victory for the Rothschild 
policy ; peace had been maintained and the way was now 
ciear for safe financial transactions with Belgium. 

King Leopold at once approached the Rothschilds 
for the considerable loan of 37,000,000 francs, for the 
purpose of railway construction on a large scale. This 
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loan was granted by the House of Rothschild, but, as 
Rothschild told Count Apponyi, subject to three 
remarkable conditions.* In the event of the outbreak of 
war all further payments by the Ilouse of Rothschild 
should cease ; the Belgian Government would undertake 
to suppress possible revolutionary movement in Luxem- 
burg ; and the 37,000,000 advanced should actually be 
spent on railway construction. 

The House of Rothschild intended thercby to ensure 
against a revival of those ambitions which had just been 
renounccd. 

Metternich was kept fully informed of allthese Belgian 
matters, not only by the Ambassador and the Minister 
concerned, but also by Amschel Meyer at Frankfort, 
who sent the Chancellor a copy of any news he received 
at Frankfort. Metternich had asked him also to send 
copies to von Rechberg, the former charge d’affaires, who 
had been temporarily recalled from Brussels, so that the 
latter might compare them with his own sources of 
information, and thus arrive at as accurate a picture as 
possible of the position in Belgium. 

After the satisfactory conclusion of the Belgian 
difficulties, the four brothers on the Continent, and 
Nathan’s eldest son, met at Frankfort to discuss the 
general situation, take stock of their present business 
transactions, and consider their action with regard to 
the future. This was in September 1839, just when 
Metternich and his wife, the Princess Melanie, were 
staying at Schloss Johannisberg, whence they paid’ a 
visit to Frankfort. The three brothers, * our Solomon,’ 
as Princess Melanie called him, Anselm, and James 
immediately called on them. The manager, Goldschmidt, 
accompanicd the Princess. and helped her with her 
shopping. Two of the Rothschilds, Solomon and Carl, 
also accompanied her, the latter having Just arrived 
from Naples.” 
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Metternich invited Solomon and his wife to Johannis- 
berg, and they promptly accepted the invitation. All 
kinds of business was discussed during the visit, conces- 
sions were asked for, and the question of intervention 
was sounded. Metternich promised, amongst other 
thines, to use his influence to secure rights of citizenship 
in Frankfort for Solomon’s manager, Moritz Gold- 
schmidt. On his return, Solomon wrote to thank the 
Prince, expressing his delight with their most gracious 
reception at lovely Johannisberg,’’* 

Meanwhile, the world situation had not become any 
rosicr. No sooner had danger of war been banished in the 
West than ominous signs of trouble began to appear in 
the East. Mehemet Ali, the Sultan’s Viceroy in Egypt, 
had usurped enormous power at the expense of his 
sovereien. While still formally subject to the Sultan, he 
paid little attention in practice to his authority. Being 
at enmity with the Pasha of Akkon, he invaded Syria, 
which had been allotted to his sphere of influence in May 
1833. Mehemet Ali nex! turned his attention to Arabia, 
but this did not please England at all. Russia and 
Austria, in their endeavours to protect the Legitimist 
principle, had espoused the cause of the Sultan as 
against his insubordinate Viceroy; their sympathies 
were, therefore, on the same side as those of England. 
Encouraged by this fact, the Sultan Mahmud endea- 
voured, in 1839, to suppress the insubordinate Mehemet 
Ali. But the Sultan’s troops were beaten by the Egyptian, 
France alone among the Powers viewing this victory 
with satisfaction, for Mehemct Ali was friendly to the 
French, and, as France was in possession of Algiers, it 
was to her interest to be on good terms with the powerful 
vasha of Egypt. The other Powers, however—England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia-—wished to help the 
Sultan in his difficulties, and signed a treaty on the 15th 
July, 18-:0-—the Quadruple Alliance—providing that the 
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Sultan should be assisted if necessary, but that Mehemct 
Ali should be allowed to keep Egypt and Southern Syria 
only, as a hereditary kingdom under the overlordship of 
the Sultan. 

That being the position, the Alliance necessarily 
appeared in Paris to be directed against France, who 
found herself isolated from the whole of the rest of 
Europe. The Chambers, the Press, society, and the 
Palace all felt keen indignation at this slight to France, 
and felt that her honour was at stake. Thiers, the Prime 
Minister, breathed forth fire and slaughter in his news- 
papers against Palmerston, the British Secretary of 
State fur Forcign Affairs, and against the Treaty in 
general. lle took up a particularly aggressive attitude, 
but even Louis Philippe, who in his heart wished to 
maintain good relations with the Powers, was profoundly 
displeased with the Treaty, although at the same time he 
stated that he would do everything possible to maintain 
peace. In any case, intensive military preparations were 
decided upon. 

Apponyi wrote in alarm” that the Treaty had been 
taken very seriously in Paris, and that it was regarded as 
a matter affecting the national honour. He said that the 
King was sincercly anxious to maintain peace, but that 
the heir to the throne, the Duke of Orléans, was enor- 
mously excited, and in favour of war, and that he would 
support Thiers. “The position is exceedingly serious,” 
the Ambassador reported. “ If people will play with 
fire, as it seems they mean to do here, a general world 
conflagration may casily result.” 

The King of Belgium was also deeply concerned at the 
state of affairs. Me already had visions of his country, 
which was achieving prosperity after much hard work, 
becoming a theatre of war over which French and 
Prussian armies would tight.” 

“He is the more alarmed,” Apponyi ironically 
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reported, “ since Baron Anselm Rothschild has informed 
him that the new loan, which was just ready for signa- 
ture, cannot be carried into effect. His Majesty intends to 
travel to England on the day after to-morrow, where his 
presence, as he said to Herr von Rothschild, will be of 
great service at the present time.” 

It was, therefore, to be expected that in this quarter 
everything would be done to ensure the maintenance 
of peace ; and this had been what Anselm had wished to 
convey. Anselm also wrote to his father, Solomon, who 
was staying at Frankfort, saying, “ It is hoped that 
Prince Metternich will modify the agreement of the 
15th July in such a way as to save the face of France.”’» 

At that time James, who was still away, was being 
represented in Paris by Ansclm, and Solomon feared 
that his young son might not be equal to a situation 
which was constantly growing more acute and critical. 
Ie therefore urgently asked James to return, and decided 
to go to Paris himself and wait there until James came 
back. Meanwhile, James had set out for Paris post- 
haste, and arrived in the Freneh capital on the 8rd 
August, 1840. This made it unnecessary for Solomon to 
make the journey, as James at once sent him the 
following letter “ : 


“ MY DEAR Broturr, -J arrived safe and well 
this morning, after spending some nights travel- 
ling, because 1 did not wish to leave Anselm 
alone. 

“ I do not believe there will be war, and am 
convinced that Thicrs merely wants to show how 
sensitive he is for the honour of France, im order 
to strengthen his position. The public here are 
strongly in favour of war, and the people will be 
perfectly content to fight. But it is all only words, 
although the alliance between England and 
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France which has always existed, is finished, and 
I regard this as a misfortune for the future.” 


This communication revealed the calm business sense 
and strong character of James, who was not to be affected 
by any panic. Anselm was also much relieved that he had 
no longer to bear the whole responsibility alone. ** Uncle 
James,” he wrote home,“ “ arrived back here safely this 
morning, the fall in securities having hastened his return. 
He ıs, however, hale and hearty and looks very well. 
Matters are, thank God, somewhat better. The tone of 
the newspapers is more moderate. The English papers 
are indifferent, and Thiers is trying to climb down. 
Meanwhile, the matter is not at an end and may drag on 
for some time.” 

The next day he added : “ The liquidation is over, but 
the brokers have been very much involved, and have lost a 
lot of money. Belgian securities were unsaleable. There is 
little news, but people are less alarmed and believe that 
peace will be maintained. . . . Everything depends on 
Priuce Metternich remaining calm.” 

The London Rothsehilds were also on their guard. 
They reported that prices there were fairlv firm, but that 
little business was being done, as everybody was anxi- 
ously awaiting news. London was talking of a resolution 
‘o be moved in the House of Commons, that the navy 
and army should be strengthened. Lionel had immedi- 
ately gone to Lord Clarendon, Lord Privy Seal, who told 
him that he did not believe it, as England saw no reason 
why there should be war.” 

When James's reassuring news reached London his 
nephews realised with satisfaction that the * wave of war 
fever in Paris” had somewhat abated. * The British 
public,” they reported, has no fear at all of a war, as 
is very clearly shown by the heavy purchases of securities 


that arc being made by private persons.” 
=e | 
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The atmosphere in Paris, however, was far from being 
as peaceful and quict as might have been expected in 
view of this news. When news was reccived on the 5th 
August that Prussia and Austria had just ratified the 
hateful Treaty on the 15th July, national sentiment was 
again aroused. ‘ Our poor Rentes,” Anselm reported, 
“ have again shown a marked decline to-day ; there is 
panic on the Bourse, news having been received that 
Prussia’s and Austria’s ratifications of the Treaty have 
been sent in. I believe, however, that it will all come 
right, for I can assure you that the Government here is 
no longer so aggressive, and has decided for the present 
to cease military preparations. Reports from London are 
also much morc pacific. Uncle James is going to see the 
King this evening.’’* 

The King did, in fact, receive James on the evening of 
the 5th August in an avdience which lasted more than 
two hours. He complained bitterly of the Powers, saying 
that not only he, but his son too, the Duke of Orléans, 
had been much irritated. Austria should not join with 
Russia. Why should everything be done to irritate 
France. He still hoped that in the end,“ “ Austria will 
deal with this complication as the deus ex machina, and, 
through the wisdom and influence of Prince von Metter- 
nich, not merely will peace be maintained, but France 
will be placed in a position in which she can come out of 
the affair with honour.” 

“ Whatever may now happen,” James concluded his 
report on the audience, “ I do not believe there will be 
war.“ 

This strained situation was still further complicated by 
a perfectly unexpected event. Louis Napoleon, the 
ternal pretender to the throne of France, had embarked, 
with fifty-five followers, in a boat from England, and had 
landed on the night of the 6th August in the ncighbour- 
hood of Boulogne, where a few of his supporters were 
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awaiting him. He had, no doubt, imagined that as, when 
his great-uncle returned to France from Elba, so the 
King’s troops would go over to his side now, and bring 
him in triumph to the capital. However, nothing of the 
kind occurred. The King’s troops marched against him ; 
the occasional cries of “ Vive Empereur” were soon 
heard no more ; the Prince and his trusty followers were 
forced to take to the sea, where, after a short swim, they 
were all captured. The tragi-comic adventure was over 
in a few hours, but it served to increase the general 
nervous tension in France. 

Nathan's sons in London strongly condemned this 
attempt. “ The affair of Louis Buonaparte's landing,” 
they wrote, “is regarded here with general disgust, as 
being a senseless and rather distasteful adventure. It is 
said to have been a Stock Exchange plot, and that there 
were brokers on board the steamer.?””* 

The London Rothschilds had received the latest news 
from Paris before this event, and they reported that the 
Stock Exchange atmosphere was quite uncanny, since 
those who had a carrier pigeon service, and thereby re- 
ceived early news of Paris quotations, had spread all sorts 
of bad rumours. They said that Palmerston had just 
delivered a moderate speech on the foreign situation, and 
Lionel observed that Lord Palmerston’s quict and em- 
phatic specch had dissipated any idea of war in London, 
and that he hoped it would show to the French public 
the gamc that MM. Thicrs and Guizot had been playing. 

Every word that any of the Rothschilds wrote 
revealed how anxiously they were constantly endeavour- 
ing to do everything possible to maintain peace, as 
they were always anxious about their great under- 
takings and financial commitments. They watched 
the political situation as they would a barometer, 
reporting to one another every oscillation of the needle. 
Palmerston’s speech was followed by a speech from the 
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throne by Queen Victoria, which, as Lionel reported,“ 
“ was entirely typical of such speeches, that is, had not 
much in it.’ Nevertheless, Lionel and his brothers found 
that their * friends,” as they called the Ministers and 
persons who had influence, were somewhat worried, as 
everybody was wondering how it would be possible to 
allay French passion, after the French had been so terribly 
excited by Thiers and the public Press over the Kastern 
question. The Qucen’s speech, as James reported, 
caused great dissatisfaction in Paris, as it made no 
reference to France. 

“ Everyone here,’ he wrote, “is very indignant, and 
in a most belligerent mood, so that Rentes have fallen 
to 80.20... . This has frightened people, and we must 
hope that to-morrow they will be in a quicter frame of 
mind.” 

James did not fail to frequent the salons and audience 
chambers of influential and high personages. Having 
heard that the Duke of Orléans was so stronely in 
favour of war, he obtain. 1 an audience of him, with a 
view to bringing him to his own political point of view. 
The Duke actually said to him :* “ We do not want a 
war, but if others aim at undermining the Kmg’s 
honour and popularity, and weakening him at home, 
then——”’ 

Jamcs saw to it that Metternich heard all this at 
once, and he was carcful so to phrase his letters to 
Solomon, knowing they would be shown to Metternich, 
in such a way that the Chancellor would be influenced 
to adopt the Rothschild point of view. The Duke also 
told James that new proposals for the solution of the 
Eastern crisis had been sent to England, the King of 
Belgium acting as mediator. Both James and Nathaniel, 
Nathan’s third son, who was still in Paris, had in their 
letters to Solomon of late been constantly lamenting 
the fact that Prince Esterhazy was not in London, 
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since his representative, the Charge d’Affaires von 
Neumann, was a regular war-monger." 

Nathanicl actually wrote to his uncle saying :** “I 
hear that Baron Neumann is in a great state of excite- 
ment, and preaching war.” Solomon saw to it that such 
statements were not omitted from the copies of letters 
that he laid before Metternich. 

The guiding principle of the Rothschilds at critical 
times such as these was to go about as much as possible 
in society and to seek out every opportunity of meeting 
leading statesmen, royalties, and influential society 
women, never missing a chance of collecting news. 
This is characteristically shown in a letter from Lionel 
to his Uncle James and his brother Nathaniel. “ We 
had the pleasure yesterday,” he wrote on the 22nd 
August, 1840,* “of getting your mail, and we are very 
yrateful to you for it, since, as I can assure you, we 
were distinctly uncasy. Consols opened at 893, it is 
said that the owners of carrier pigeons were buying ; 
they closed at 89]. 

“Vos saw all our friends, to get news, and heard that 
everybody was particularly pleased with King Leopold, 
who had contributed a vreat deal to reconeding England 
and France. We then spoke to another person of im- 
portance, and she told us that everything was com- 
pletely changed, including France’s tone, whien was 
quite different from what it had been. . . . Everyone 
is of opinion that Mehemet Ali, if he does not completely 
give way, will, at any rate, make fresh proposals. Bülow 
and all the others are dining with us to-morrow, and we 
mean to go to Windsor too and try to see King Leopold, 
If there is anything of interest to report we shall send 
vou a courier to-ivorrow nieht. We have heard that 
M. Guizot (the French An:bassador in London) dined 
alone with Lord Palmerston and Princess Lieven 
yesterday; H. Neumann was there, and says that 
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Guizot was exccedingly cheerful, and this is a much 
better sign, expecially as we were told that Guizot and 
Lord Palmerston were so furious with onc another 
when they met at Windsor that they would scarcely 
speak.” 

King Louis Philippe was at that time undergoing 
a sharp mental conflict. On the one hand, it was obvious 
to him that he could not fight for Mehemet Ali against 
the whole of Europe. Such action would have been 
fraught with disaster for himsclf and his dynasty. On 
the other hand, he did not wish to offend his proud and 
sensitive people, or to make himself unpopular by a 
public humiliation. On one occasion he gave free 
rein to his feelings, to the Austrian Ambassador, ful- 
minating against the Powers who had placed him in 
such an awkward position. Count Apponyi was quite 
affected by the rage with which the King spoke. He 
reported that he had never seen him so violent or 
resentíul, and that he was particularly incensed against 
the Tsar. “The Tsar Nicholas,” he had exclaimed, 
“has always aimed at destroying the Franco-British 
Alliance, and at last he has succeeded in doing so. All 
the rest of you crawl and shiver before him... . I am, 
I must admit, deeply hurt. To be left out in the cold, to 
be treated as a pariah and a revolutionary King, as you 
all treat me—can I be expected to beur that. Do you 
think that I have no blood in my veins ? You have upset 
the whole of Europe, and spoilt the whole position, which 
I have finally managed to achieve after ten years of 
extraordinary effort.” 

The King went on to say that to have isolated France 
through the new Quadruple Alliance was an act of 
un, aralleled frivolity, from the point of view of main- 
tainiag peace. He then endeavoured to persuade Apponyi 
to urge nis Prince to get rid of the unfortunate treaty 
of 35th July. When the Ambassador declared that he 
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could not possibly take action, the King, having 
calmed down somewhat, assured him that he would do 
everything to maintain peace as long as peace was con- 
sonant with the dignity of France. The monarch pointed 
out, however, that circumstances might occur in which 
he would be forced, even against his will, to go to 
war. 

This display of fecling by the King was, no doubt, 
not entirely unpremeditated, as he hoped there might 
be a chance of breaking up the Quadruple Alliance. 
At the same time he exploited the prevailing milit- 
aristic -spirit, materially to strengthen his neglected 
Army. which it may well have seemed highly desirable 
for him to do, quite apart from the danger of war. 
Fundamentally, however, he was really anxious to 
maintain peace, and in this desire he was entirely at 
one with James Rothschild. During this critical period 
the monarch relied a great deal on the wise old financier. 
He looked to James for sound advice, and relied on him 
as an intermediary and a person who could skilfully 
bring the right influences into play ; and, as their aims 
were identical, the monarch and the Jewish banker were 
often m one another’s company. Their conversations 
were immediately reported to the brothers in the other 
capitals, who would do their best to turn them to go d 
¿eccount, both politically and financially. 

“ Yesterday evening,” Nathaniel reported from Paris 
on the 6th September, 1840,* “ Uncle James was with 
the King, who, as usual, was exceedingly cordial to him, 
and said that he felt so friendly towards him that he 
would warn him to be on his guard, as Ibrahim Pasha 
would very probably march across the Taurus, which 
would produce such complications that it would be 
impossible to say how the matter would end. 1t scems, 
my dear Uncle, that matters are now coming to a head, 
and, although it is certain that there wont be a war, 
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we shall, as an important person in the British Embassy 
here said, get so near to war that the world will be 
terrified and securities will, of course, fall. Rentes 
closed dull, at 79.10, there being very little business.” 

The next day the outlook was still worse. * Rentes 
have fallen to 76.20,” Nathaniel wrote that day,” 
“there having been an émeute here in Paris in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, where there are a mass of working 
people and ten times as many troops. There will probably 
be a little fighting, but it is generally believed that the 
affair will soon be over. The émeute is unfortunately 
not the principal cause of the fall in Rentes, the political 
news being very bad. Fighting has begun in the East. 
... A well-informed friend has just. been to see me, and 
he said that they had had a mail from Vienna yesterday, 
from which it is clear that there is considerable in- 
dignation against the Fre::ch there. . . . Thiers is also 
supposed to be much exvited, and God knows how it 
will all end. The news from Spain also seems to be 
unsatisfactory.” 

The Powers had, indeed, begun to take military 
action in the Fast against Mehemet Alt. A joint Anulo- 
Turkish-Austrian squadron had been ordered to the 
coast of Syria. This caused great cxcitemeni in Paris. 
“The prospects on the Bourse here.” Nathaniel re- 
ported on the 9th September,“ “are not at all good. 
All securities have fallen very heavily, and Rentes 
closed at 73.60, the 5 per cents. at 105.60. . . . We 
naturally don’t believe everything we hear, but there ts 
considerable panic, for ıt is a fact that Admiral Napier 
has taken several Egyptian ships with troops and 
munitions on board. I have seen Thiers, who, in spite 
of all this, speaks in a pacific tone, and both he and the 
King hope that Mehemet Ali will have recourse to the 
French us mediators to settle this question.” 

IL seemed to be a favourable moment for carrying out 
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a plan which had long been cherished, namely, to 
fortify Paris. This was interpreted as indicating warlike 
intentions, but the Rothschilds immediately learnt that 
such a belief was unfounded. 


“ MY DEAR BROTHERS,” James wrote with his 
usual quict confidence, with reference to the 
Government's decision, “ Rentes fell when the 
Bourse opened, because it became known that 
the newspapers will to-morrow publish the fact 
that Paris is to be fortified. The idea of fortes 
détachés has been under consideration for several 
years, and the King is taking advantage of the 
present situation to carry it into effect, as he re- 
gards it as a most important measurc, not only to 
ensure security against foreign enemics, but also 
to safeguard the position at home. In point of 
fact, both the King and Thiers are more pacific- 
ally inclined than ever. The former has had a 
most friendly conversation with Count Apponyi, 
in which he told him that he should not be misled 
by this measure, as they would have had to 
arry it out In any case. 

“ Princess Lieven has had letters from England 
to-day that strike the same friendly note, and all 
the Ministers that I mect here are of the same 
mind. The fall in Rentes has been caused by some 
wretched journalists who speculate on the Bourse, 
and the public believe they are in the know.”*" 


The London Rothschilds kept besieging the French 
Ambassador Guizot and all the other representatives of 
foreign Powers, in order to get news; at parties they 
always tried to gel into conversation with a Cabinet 
Minister. One of them succeeded in discovering a friend 
who had just spoken to an important personage who 
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had returned from Syria, having been sent there by 
Palmerston. They heard from a reliable source that 
the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, and Palmerston had 
had a quarrel, and that relations between them were 
strained. They also ascertained that everybody in 
London complained of the way Louis Philippe talked 
about English Ministers, as he was alleged to have 
stated on several occasions that Lord Palmerston had 
received a large sum of money from Russia. 

Meanwhile, the Syrian campaign procecded. The posi- 
tion of Mehemet's stepson, Ibrahim, became more and 
more dangerous. The city and fortress of Beyrout, which 
were still held by the Egyptian, were bombarded by the 
Allied Powers. Nerves in Paris became more and more 
strained. It was now being definitely stated that Thiers 
supported the dangerous war policy. That being so, he 
was bound to forfeit completely the sympathy of the 
Rothschilds. Nathaniel, who was by now also alarmed 
and angry with Thicrs, wrote on the 22nd September, 
1840,* saying, “ The pos'tion is still confused and 
uncertain. God knows how ihese important questions 
will be solved, and how M. Thiers will ect us out of the 
awkward situation into which his irresponsibility and 
his nationalistic peasant obstinacy have brought us. Our 
position is made worse by the fact that Thiers's political 
standing rests upon such a complicated structure, built up 
of so many various clements, that. it is almost impossible, 
and would indeed be dangerous and altogether unwise, 
to overthrow kim; so that we must look on quictly 
while this most arrogant of all parvenus plunges this 
country more and more deeply into difficulties, and us all 
with him, through his irresponsibility and pseudo- 
liberalism. We must hope that things will happen 
otherwise and that we may look forward to a happict 
future.” 

The position grew more und more complicated, aud 
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even James, who was generally so wise and calm, did not 
know what to make of things. 


3 


“ MY DEAR BROTHERS,” he wrote on the 25th 
September," “ I really don't know what to write 
without misleading you. I was with the King 
yesterday evening, and spoke to him for over two 
hours, and you cannot imagine how excited the 
good man was. He said to me . . .: * Prince 
Metternich acts slowly, but events take their 
course, and in the end war will he inevitable. 
The Prince is absolutely led by Russia, and 
believes that Russia will bring peace, but England 
and Russia are in agreement. Palmerston wants 
to rob Franee of her honour, and reduce her to 
the status of a minor Power. Meanwhile, we are 
arming as intensively as possible, and peace 
depends on that country to which I am attached 
heart and soul; if only Mehemet Ali's last propo- 
sals would be accepted!” In short, I found that 
the King was as indignant as on the previous 
occasion. Count Apponyi, however, to whom I 
always tell everything, still believes in peace, and 
thinks that the King is only play-acting to 
frighten them. Meanwhile, Rentes have gone up 
because it is said that a telegram has arrived 
reporting that Mehemet Ali has yielded. 

“ I really don't know what to think. 

“ Palmerston’s private seerctary has just been 
here. He told me definitely that a conference of 
all Ministers would be held in London on Monday, 
to consider whether the proposals should be 
accepted. He said that Palmerston was absolutely 
opposed to accepting them, but that we should 
come as near to war as possible. I am writing you 
all this in detail, my dear brothers, that you may 
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be in a position to judge the situation. The King 
was very angry, too, about a note from England 
asking why he was having a chapel built at 
Tunis.” 

“ Rentes closed at 73.60.” 


News came from Syria that Said had been taken by 
storm by the Austrians and British on the 26th 
September. This naturally increased the indignation 
agalnst England in Paris, as far as this was possible. 
James became more and more uneasy, and already 
believed that in the end war would be inevitable. Ie 
wrote emphatically to his brother Solomon to say that 
he should urge Metternich again to induce Austria to 
be more moderate, and to use his influence with England 
in the same direction. 

“ Do tell the Prince, my dear brother,” he wrote to 
him on the 5th October,** “ not to let Palmerston’s hot 
temper run away with the situation. Neumann is not 
pacific, and, although the Prince certainly only wishes 
peace, we must be very carcful, for public opinion here 
is becoming so strongly in favour of war that in the end 
no King and no Minister will be able to control the 
situation. I beg you, my dear brother, to bring these 
considerations home to the Prince.” 

Resentment in Paris became More and more 
passionate. The newspapers inflamed the passions of the 
people, declaring that the national honour had been 
gravely insulted. Thiers added fuel to the flames, and 
advised the King to take further military measures. to 
make a demonstration at sea, and to other actions, most 
danrerous in their consequences. The heir to the throne, 
who was filled with martial ardour, urged his father In 
the same direction. Thiers had for some time noted with 
Aispleasure the influence which the House of Rothschild 
excreised upon Lhe King. It was difficult tor him actively 
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to oppose the bank because he had debts, and, according 
to Count Apponyi, he owed the House of Rothschild, 
too, at least 40,000 francs ; but the interference of 
the Rothschilds had now gone further than he could 
stand. 

This German Jew from Frankfort had the effrontery to 
bamboozle the King into the belief that the honour of 
France was really not involved in this distant affair of 
Mchemet Ali. Thiers expressed his irritation at this state 
of affairs. Immediately the rumour went round Paris that 
Baron Rothschild and other rich bankers had threatened 
the Ministry with formidable opposition, if it pronounced 
in favour of war. The Times commented on this in a Paris 
Letter. The matter was quite simple, it said. Rothschild 
was a financier, and therefore did not want war; so far 
so good : but Baron Rothschild was an Austrian subject, 
and Austria's Consul-General in Paris, and a question 
affecting Frances honour was therefore of precious little 
concern to him. The Constitutionnel, Thiers’s paper, com- 
mented on this letter on the 12th October, 1840," 
observing that the position was perfectly intelligible, but 
asking what Herr von Rothschild, the financier, and 
Herr von Rothschild, Metternich's agent, had to do with 
the French Chamber, and its majority. 

“With what right,” the paper asked, “ and under 
what pretext, does this king of finance intermeddle with 
our affairs ? What concern of his are the decisions which 
France will take ? Is he the arbiter of our honour? Are 
his money interests to be allowed to outweigh our 
national interests ? ” 

The Constitutionnel emphasised the fact that 1t was 
publishing these rumours in order that, if they were true, 
the public might frustrate these intrigues. If they were 
false, Rothschild wouid have the opportunity of publicly 
denying them and of letting the country know that it was 
not his intention to dispose of niajoritics and Ministries. 
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James replied on the 12th October, 1840 : 


“* Sır,—In spite of my reluctance to bring my 
name before the public, I cannot leave un- 
answered the article in your current number, 
wherein my name figures in a most unfavourable 
light. The nature of these attacks imposes a duty 
on me to break that silence which I am generally 
content to observe. How, sir, should I proceed to 
refute such aspersions ? I can bul wonder that 
men who have scrious matters to attend to will 
lend their cars to such assertions. I have never at 
any time encouraged opposition to the Govern- 
ment, for the simple reason that I have never 
wished to play a political rôle. I am, as you state, 
a financier. If I desire peace, T desire it honourably, 
not only for France, but for the whole of Europe, 
and in all circumstances. Financiers have the 
opportunity of rendering services to the country, 
and I think I may say that in this respect I have 
never been behindhand. If France is not my 
native country, it is the country of my children. 
I have lived in France for thirty years ; my family, 
my friends, and all my interests are in that 
country.” 

The Constitutionnel published this reply, and that 
ended the incident. Thiers, however, felt that, without 
having come forward himself, he had given an adequate 
warning to Rothschild not to work up an opposition to 
the policy of the Ministry. 

Nevertheless, events were to show that 1t was Roths- 
child’s, and not Thiers’s, point of view that had come to 
be firmly adopted by the King. In his heart the King 
heartily disliked Thiers as a revolutionary. Louis 
Philippe withstood the warlike proposals of his son and 
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his Minister. He also declared himself opposed to any 
naval demonstration. The warlike Minister and the 
peaceful King finally agrecd upon a kind of ultimatum 
to the Powers, which was, however, essentially accom- 
modating, as it gave up all claims to Syria, and only 
asked that the deposition of Mehemet Ali should be 
revoked. 

England, too, did not wish to accentuate the crisis, and 
replied in a more conciliatory spirit. The popular fecling 
which had been aroused by Thiers was, however, not to 
be so quickly pacified, even if the Minister had wished to 
do so. An unsuccessful attempt on the King's life sud- 
denly brought home to him the dangers ncar at hand, 
which would necessarily be much accentuated by exten- 
sive complications abroad. Its effect upon the King was 
to attach him definitely to the Conservative Party, 
which favoured peace. This party had lately increased in 
numbers, especially amongst the property-owning classes 
who feared for their lives and their possessions. The 
Journal des Débats, which was friendly to the Roths- 
childs, became more emphatic in 1ts warnings. But it was 
not so casy for Thicrs to reverse his policy. The Spcech 
from the Throne provided the occasion for clearing 
up the situation between the King and his Ministers. 
Thiers proposed that in his speech he should condemn 
tie Treaty of London, and discuss the deposition of 
Mehemet Ali, and the calling up in advance of the 1841 
recruits. Louis Philippe refused to make any references 
of this kind. 

“I want peace,” he exclaimed," “and not war. I 
want to promote tranquillity, and not to provoke and 
excite the whole of Europe. My military mcasures are 
precautionary and not aggressive.” 

“ In that case,” Thiers replied, “ we cannot possibly 
agree, and there is nothing for me to do but to 
resign.” 
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“ Very well,” replied the monarch, “I shall accept 
your resignation.” 

Thiers acted in accordance with this hint, and the 
King dismissed the Ministry. 

After this conversation, which took place on the 
20th October, 1840, he observed to Count Apponyi 
with some relief, “ I think I have taken quite the best 
moment to rid myself of M. Thiers ; it was a relief to me 
that he himself gave me the opportunity of doing so. 
He was the only, or, at any rate, the principal, obstacle 
in the way of the maintenance of peace.” 

Paris and the whole world regarded this change— 
and the appointment of the new Ministry, which was 
nominally presided over by Marshal Soult, but in 
practice by the former Ambassador in London, Guizot, 
who became Minister for Foreign Affairs—as a most 
fortunate solution. 

In high enthusiasm the Rothschilds reported from 
Paris“ that, as a result ot the appointment of the new 
Ministry, and particularly of the confidence inspired on 
the Bourse by the new Finance Minister, M. Humann, 
Rentes had appreciated considerably. It was high time 
for a change of policy, for Mehemet Ali's stepson had just 
lost the powerful Syrian fortress Akka, to the Allies, 
being forced to retire on Suez, after losing all his 
artillery. The English Admiral appearea with his fleet 
before Mehemet's residence at Alexandria. The Admiral 
and the Egyptian Viceroy soon came to an under- 
standing. The whole of Syria was to be evacuated, but 
Mchemet Ali's position in Egypt was to be confirmed. 
Solomon, who received the news at Frankfort, reported 
these satisfactory events with great enthusiasm, as 
indicating that the questions in dispute in the East might 
be considered as settled. It says much for Solomon’s far- 
seeing judgment that he immediately directed his efforts 
to making the path for France, who had, after all, already 
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reversed her policy, as easy and honourable as possible. 
It was still being stated that France was arming, and 
wanted to increase her military forces to five hundred 
thousand men. 

“ Although I do not believe,” Solomon wrote to 
Vienna on the 10th December, 1840," “that France 
has any desire to bring war about through an emphatic 
demonstration of this kind, war being entirely opposed 
to her interests, yet in my humble opinion I consider 
it to be highly desirable, by satisfying French national 
vanity, to find some way of persuading her Cabinet to 
cease all further military preparations, and thus to bring 
the tension and differences with forcign Governments to 
a speedy conclusion. Would not such a solution be found 
by inviting France to attend the Conference in order to 
settle the Fastern problem jointly with the other 
Powers? ... If France is an integral part of the Confer- 
ence, and it seems to me that those in power in that 
country are merely concerned to convince the noisy 
clement that she has again been received with honour 
into the European comity of nations, all reasons for 
further military preparations automatically cease, and 
general peace will be morc lastingly and firmly 
established.” 

“ Have the goodness,” Solomon bade Wertheimstein 
end Goldschmidt in Vienna, “ to give His Highness the 
Prince a hint to this effect, when an opportunity occurs ; 
if he approves my suggestion, and is inclined to act 
on it, I have no doubt that it will produce satisfactory 
results.” 

The advice was most timely, for Prince Metternich had 
Just suggested that France should beasked, through diplo- 
matic channels, to reduce her considerable armaments. 

James proceeded to advance arguments against so 
doing. He wrote a letter-—which, as usual, was meant for 
a. perusal—in which he endeavoured cleverly 
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to persuade him out of his intention to demand a reduc- 
tion in French armaments. 


“ MY DEAR BROTHERS,” he wrote," “don't 
think there is any question of a war. The Prince 
is too clever not to understand the position here. 
If the Minister here were to say anything about 
reducing the Army of five hundred thousand men, 
which is regarded as a peace army, he would 
not remain in power for one moment ; but this will 
happen automatically as soon as the Chambers 
begin to discuss expenditure. Proof of this is to be 
found in the fact that a considerable party is 
already being formed in the Chambers who are 
opposed to the fortifications, and that the Min- 
istry have to-day decided not to make this a Gov- 
ernment question, and to let the matter drop. 
Pcople here do not want war, and they do not 
want expenditure, but, if Germany brings pres- 
sure to bear, the populace here will regard it as 
intentioñal, and this would make a bad impres- 
sion. Í am convinced that they will demobilise a 
hundred thousand infantry, but this must not 
appear to have been forced upon them, for, after 
all that has happened in the Chamber, the 
Ministry is as unable as the King to send the 
Army away at once, as unable dfs they would have 
been to take part in coercive measures against 
the Pasha of Egypt. 

“ Be easy, therefore, as to the position here, 
and assure the Prince that I see too many people 
here to have occasion to fear that anything should 
occur which I could not, and would not, tell him 
of, as it is my duty to do.” 


As James and his brothers had hoped, no further com- 
plications arose in the Eastern problem. The Sultan and 
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Mehemet Ali were reconciled ; the Powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance declared that the Treaty of the 15th July 
had expired, having achieved the object for which it was 
formed. And they made the way as smooth as possible 
for France to take her place again amongst them. 

The previous ten years had scen three highly critical 
problems arise, cach of which brought Europe to the 
verge of a devastating war. On each occasion the House 
of Rothschild had seen the policy of peace triumph, that 
policy which was so absolutely essential to the mainten- 
ance and preservation of their enormous wcalth. It was 
not surprising that their self-confidence, as well as their 
property, continued to increase to a prodigious degree. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Rothschilds Before and During the Revolution of 1848 


WHILE the Rothschilds were engaged in these great 
financial and political questions, their command of 
money and their increasing social prestige brought them 
into touch with the great men of the day in painting, 
literature, and music. This was especially so in Paris, 
whither the most remarkable spirits of the time were 
attracted from abroad by the relative freedom of the 
Press and the censorship. 

The great Italian, Rossini, had given up his home in 
Italy and then left Vienna for the city on the Scine. He 
had made the acquaintance of the Rothschilds as early 
as the Congress of Verona, and he was a frequent visitor 
at James's house, being invited to the intimate family 
circle as well as to the banker’s splendid receptions. If 
an artist, in addition to being famous, was also of Jewish 
origin, he was particularly welcome at the Ilouse of 
Rothschild in Paris. Meyerbecr was amongst those who 
were actively assisted and cordially weleomed. 

After the July Revolution, and the severe measures 
which Metternich thereupon applied in Germany and 
Prussia against all ‘ liberal ” tendencies, a number of 
refugees from political oppression and the censorship 
came to Paris ; amongst them was Heinrich Heine, whose 
great ambition at the time was to become a protagonist 
of popular rights, and to rise against the “ censors of 
thought and the oppressors of the most sacred rights of 
humanity.” * He felt himself to be a son of the revolu- 
tion, broke all links with Germany, and took up his per- 
mancnt residence in Paris, on the Ist May, 1831. Ludwig 
Borne, a relation of Heine of similar views, but who later 
became bitterly hostile to him, left Germany for Paris 
at the same time. Heine soon succeeded in arousing 
great interest in Paris, a portion of his Harzreise appearing 
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in the Revue des deux Mondes, and two other books 
of his being published in French translations. Ilis fame 
grew until he was treated on equal terms, as a poct of 
the first rank, by the most famous of the great men in 
Paris. As a character he was less adm’ d, owing to his 
eccentric, paradoxical, and unbe d nature. The 
diplomats in Mctternich's service, were constantly 
engaged in smelling out revolutionarics, regarded him 
as a complete outcast. A report: written from this pre- 
judiced point of view calls Heine, on account of his un- 
reliability, “a moral and political chameleon,” saying 
that he had no opinions of his own, and might affect 
constitutional opinions to-day, ** whereas to-morrow he 
will, with cqual skill, plead the cause of absolutism or 
of radicalism.” “ Te is of a cowardly nature,” this bitter 
report continued, “a liar and a man who would be dis- 
loyal to his best friend. Changeable as a cocotte, he is 
utterly unsteadfast ; spitefr' as a serpent, he has all the 
beauty and glitter of that ercature, and all its poison ; 
without any really noble or genuine instincts, he is in- 
capable of a sincere emotion. His vanity is such that he 
would like to play a conspicuous role, but he has played 
out his part, he is no longer taken scriouslv though 
his talents remain.” 

It was only natural that Heine should soon make the 
acquaintance of James Rothschild, especially as Heine’s 
father had known the Rothschilds well, the latter being 
constantly associated with the House in financial mat- 
ters. It was, therefore, easy for Heine to establish rela- 
tions with the House, whercas Börne remained aloof, 
having always been in opposition to the Rothschilds. 
In his seventy-sccond letter, sent from Paris on the 
22ud January, 1832, Börne expressed himself in no 
measured terms about the banking firm. In that letter 
he made play with the relations betwcen Rothschild 
and the Pope, saying that Louis Philippe would be 
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crowned in Paris, in Notre Dame de la Bourse, with 
Rothschild functioning as archbishop. He imagined a 
turtle-dove flying to St. Helena, perching on Napoleon’s 
grave, and laughingly narrating that it had yesterday 
seen his successor crowned, not by the Pope, but by a 
Jew. With biting irony Bórne suggested that it might 
be to the greatest benefit of the world if the kings were 
got rid of and the Rothschild family were sct upon the 
thronc. Such a dynasty would never have recourse to a 
loan, for they would have the best reason to know how 
dearly such loans would have to be paid for. Morcover, 
peace would be assured, since the Rothschilds would be 
on the most excellent terms with the House of Hapsburg. 
Bórne next proceeded to show how dearly Austria had 
had to pay for their friendship. Truc, no Rothschild yet 
occupied a throne, but when a throne became vacant 
they were asked to advise as to who should occupy it. 
It was morc bitter that all the crowns should be at the 
feet of the Rothschilds than that they should be wearing 
them on their heads, for in the latter case they would at 
any rate have to shoulder the responsibility of kingship. 
The majority of the European peoples, Borne suggested, 
would long ago have attained their freedom, had not the 
Rothschilds and other financiers applied their wealth to 
the support of absolutism. Bitterly Borne deseribed the 
‘oan operations of the Rothschilds, showing how they 
would depress Rentes just before underwriting a loan, 
and then artificially raise the price, immediately after 
the agreement for the new loan had been signed. Such 
was the “ game ” that the Rothschilds always played, 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the country 
that they exploited. 

In such circumstances there was naturally no room 
for Börne in James’s house. Heine, tov, occasionally 
turned his biting satire on the House of Rothschild. 
But hè would also often write favourably about them, 
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although not without having occasion to be grateful 
to James for services of a financial nature. The “ great 
baron ” not only frequently invited him to a family meal 
in the private rooms of his office, but also, as Heine 
himself tells us, invited him to take part in “ almost 
all of his more important transactions, often quite 
spontaneously.” 

Nevertheless, Hcine was invariably short of money, 
which always melted through his fingers, and, against 
Rothschild’s advice, he embarked on other speculations 
which involved him in serious loss. He did not receive 
regular remittances from Rothschild, but would often 
give him to understand that he was in nced of this or 
that, whereupon James, who admired his genius and 
feared his pen, would send him something under the 
ingenious pretext that Heine had made a profit in a share 
transaction ; sometimes he would deliberately ignore 
the disguised request, and this would produce ill feeling. 
When the money was not forthcoming, Heine would 
ponder more deeply on the part played i the world 


by Rothschild; he would come to sce I . as onc 
of the greatest revolutionarics—a founder modern 


democracy. Richelieu had undermined the sovereignty 
of the feudal nobility ; when it had become lazy and 
degenerate, Robespierre had completed its destruction; 
but the private ownership of land haa survived, and 
property-owners had merely usurped the pretensions of 
the old nobility, under a new guise. Thereupon the 
Rothschilds had arrived, having abolished the dominion 
of land-ownership by creating the system of state bonds 
as the greatest power, and investing money which any- 
one could possess at any place, with the prerogatives that 
land had previously enjoyed.: 

Heine evolved these ideas after a conversation with 
James, ““that Nero of finance who has built himself a 
golden palace in the Rue Laffitte,” as he strolled with 
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him arm-in-arm, through the streets of Paris, “in a 
quite famillionary way,” as Karl Kraus: wittily re- 
marked. 

lleinc held that James was the man in whom, “ since 
the death of his distinguished brother in England, all 
the political significance of the House of Rothschild ” 
was concentrated. Heine particularly admired James's 
ability in discovering any persons of talent, even in 
provinces quite forcign to him where he was not qualified 
to form a judgment. “ For his gifts in this direction,” 
Heine wrote, “be has been compared with Louis XIV, 
and he certainly  . contrast to his colleagues here, who 
like to surround themselves with a general staff of 
mediocrity. James von Rothschild may always be seen 
in intimate association with the notabilities of every walk 
of life. He might be entirely unversed in a subject, but 
he always knew who was the best man in it. IIe probably 
docs not understand a single note of music, but Rossini 
has always been an intimate family friend. Ary Scheffer 
is his court painter; Caréme was his cook. Herr von 
Rothschild certainly knows as little Greek as Demoiselle 
Rachel, but Letronne is the scholar whom he most 
values. The brilliant Dupuytren was his physician, and 
between the two there was the most brotherly affection. 
Herr von Rothschild was one of the first to perceive 
te worth of Cremieux, the great and noble-hearted 
lawyer, who became his loyal advocate. Similarly, he 
at once appreciated Louis Philippe’s political capacıty, 
and he was always on the most confidential terms with 
that great mastcr of statecraft. Herr von Rothschild 
alone discovered Emil Percire, the Pontifex Maximus 
of railways, and he immediately made him his chief 
engincer, entrusting to him the construction of the 
railway to Versailles on the right bank of the Seine, on 
which there has never been an accident. Poctry alone, 
that of France as well as of Germany, is represented by 
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no living genius in the favour of Herr von Rothschild ; 
he loves only Shakespeare, Racine, Gocthe, dead poets 
all, and disembodied spirits, remote from all carthly 
financial cares.’”? 

This was a gentle hint that Rothschild might do more 
for living German pocts, including Heine. Heine gave 
recognition where it was due, although he was frequently 
ironical at James's expense, and reproached him for his 
meanness and avarice. 

The outbreak of cholera in Paris in 1832 produced a 
real panic. There was a rumour current in the capital 
that the disease was produced by certain mixcrs of 
poisons, who poisoned the people with a white powder. 
Two hapless persons who had bought a white cough 
powder at a chemist’s, and were quictly walking out of 
the shop with it, were torn in pieces by a crowd which 
collected in an instant, on an old woman shouting, 
“There are the murderers and poisoners !” Their 
bloody remains were carried in triumph through the 
streets, the crowd shouting, “* Voila le cholera morbus ! ” 
People died in tens of thousands, and Paris was anything 
but gay. Those who could, and who had the money, fled 
the city. Ieine tells us that 120,000 passports were 
issued at the Mairie. “ The people complained bitterly,” 
he states, ““ when they saw rich folk flecing the city and 
making for the healthier districts, -accompanied by 
doctors and bottles. The poor man noticed that money 
was a protection even against death. The majority of 
the Justemilieu and of high finance have also left, and 
are living in their country houses. The representatives of 
wealth par excellence, the Herren von Rothschild, have, 
however, remained quietly in Paris, thereby demon- 
struting that it is not only in finance that they are 
courageous and magnificent.” ° 

According to Heine’s mood and finances, such praise 
would alternate with ironical remarks referring to 
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Rothschild’s meanness. Heine can scarcely have been 
thinking of himself when he wrote in Gedanken und 
Einfällen, “ The main army of Rothschild’s enemies is 
made up of the have-nots ; they all say to themselves, 
* What we have not, Rothschild has.’ As soon as a man’s 
money is gone, he becomes Rothschild’s enemy.” This 
was certainly true of Heine himself. le was, however, 
impressed by the splendour and wealth of the envied 
bankers. ** For the beau monde of Paris,” he wrote on the 
1st March, 1836, “ yesterday was a remarkable day : 
we had the first performance of Meyerbeer’s long- 
awaited Huguenots at the Opera, followed by Roths- 
child’s first ball in his new house. As I did not leave 
until four o’clock this morning, and have not been 
asleep yet, I am too tired to give you an account of the 
scene of this festival, and of the magnificent new palace 
built entirely in the style of the Renaissance, in which the 
guests wandcr, expressing their admiration and astonish- 
ment. As at all Rothschild’s receptions, the guests were 
chosen strictly for their social rank, the men being 
distinguished for their great aristocratic names or 
position, the women for their beauty and elegance. As 
for the palace itself and its decorations, it unites every- 
thing which the spirit of the sixteenth century could 
conceive and the money of the nincteenth century 
van pay for. In it the genius of art compctes with the 
genius of Rothschild. Two years have been spent in 
constant work on this palace and its decorations, and 
the sums that have been expended are said to be cnor- 
mous. Herr von Rothschild smiles when he is asked. 
It is the Versailles of a financial potentate. One is forced 
to admire the taste no less than the lavishness of the 
execution. M. Duponchel has been responsible for the 
decorations, and everything bears witness to his good 
taste. The whole, and each individual part also, is 
expressive of the fine artistic sense of the lady of the 
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house, who is not merely one of the prettiest women in 
Paris, but is also distinguished for intelligence and 
knowledge, and practises painting with much success.” 

This last remark was not a mere phrase, but expressed 
Heine’s sincere feelings, for, although he had little use 
for James Rothschild as a human being, he was very 
much under the influence of his charming and accom- 
plished wife, the daughter of Solomon at Vienna. She 
showed intelligent appreciation of Heine’s poetry, which 
did not make the same appcal to her husband. She 
constantly expressed her admiration for 1leine”s work, 
and by flattering the poet’s vanity, increased his 
devotion to her, and she was not entirely displeased 
when Heine ventured to suggest that such a rare soul 
should not be married to a dull calculating machine. 
The poet constantly, indeed regularly, sent her his 
works, not excepting those which made fun of her 
husband, and counted on obliterating any unfavourable 
impression by a casual expression of apology. Heine 
well knew what he was about when he emphasised the 
contrast in the characters of the husband and wife. 
Baroness Betty constantly invited him, and on such 
occasions he was able to put forward requests and to 
ask for favours for friends, such as Ludwig Marcus, who 
was living at that time in dire poverty. Baroncss Betty 
would plead Heine’s cause with her hushand, and would 
also help personally, and Heine would express his 
gratitude in one of his next writings, in which he would 
speak of “the angelic help of a beautiful woman, the 
wife of one of the richest bankers in the world, who 
is justly farıous for her wit and her knowledge.’ 
Later, when he lay ill in his attic, he actually wrote 
to Frau Betty: “As I lie cut off from the world, 
the picture of you often comforts and cheers me. 
It is one of the most treasured works in the gallery of 
my memory.” 
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Since his first meeting with the Baroness at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer in September 1833, Heine had always felt in 
complete sympathy with her. His gratitude for many a 
kindness, and his admiration for Betty as a woman and a 
lady, found poetical expression in the poem to which he 
gave the name “ The Angel.” 

It was in the years 1835 and 1836 that Heine spent 
most time at Rothschild?s house. Grillparzer met him 
there when, during a short visit to Paris, he was dining 
at James Rothschild”s, Rossini being also present. 
“Much as I had liked Heine, when I was alone with 
him,” Grillparzer wrote,'* “ I did not like him at all a 
few days later when we were dining at the Rothschild’s. 
It was apparent that his hosts were afraıd of Heine, and 
he exploited their fear by slyly poking fun at them at 
every opportunity. But it is not admissible to dine wıth 
people whom you don’t care for. If you despise a person 
you should not dine with him. In point of fact, our 
acquaintance did not progress after this.” 

About this time Heine was actually considering the 
question of dealing with the history of the origin and 
development of the House of Rothschild, but the re- 
current tension in his relations with the Ilousc since 
1837 probably caused him to give up the idea. In spite 
9f such occasional help as he received, Heine’s financial 
affairs wcre in constant confusion, and James Rothschild 
refused to intervene in Heine’s pecuniary wrangles with 
his rich uncle, Solomon Heine. James had for a long 
time had intimate financial dealings with that banker, 
and may well have suffered a rebuff on trying to say a 
good word for Heine. He did not feel inclined to intro- 
duce an unpleasant element into his relations with a 
business friend by unduly pressing the point. Various 
ıucrative dealings, including a participation in profits 
on the issue of capital for the Northern Railway of 
France, seem to have assisted in producing a more 
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genial atmosphere between Heine and James; and at 
this time Heine quite unexpectedly found an opportunity 
of making himsclf uscful to the House of Rothschild. 

In 1843, Heine’s publisher, Campe, had received from 
a certain Friedrich Steinmann of Münster, a manuscript 
entitled The House of Rothschild ; its History and its 
Transactions. The book dealt with the Housc in a spite- 
ful and hostile way. Campe paid the author the fec which 
he asked, and happened to mention the matter to Heine. 
lleine asked to see the manuscript, and Campe post- 
poned printing it, giving it to Heine to take to Paris in 
order that he might discuss the matter with Rothschild. 

In a letter dated 29th December, 1843, Heine wrote 
to Campe saying, “ I confess I should be glad of an op- 
portunity of requiting the great kindness that Rothschild 
has shown me for twelve years [i.c. ever since he can 
to Paris], if I have an opportunity for doing so in an 
honest manner.” 

The pamphlet remained for the time being at Heine’s 
house, and was not published until 1858—that is, fifteer 
years later—by V. Kober at Prague. 

By this action Ileinc had certainly earned the grati- 
tude of the House of Rothschild, and it may fairly be 
assumed that it was not bad business for Campe. 

In April 1840 an incident occurred at Damascus whict 
caused the most intense excitement in the Christian and 
the Jewish world. A Jesuit priest and his servant hac 
been murdered in that city, and the Jews were accusec 
of having perpetrated a ritual murder upon these vic: 
tims. The suspected persons were arrested, and, as tor: 
ture was at that time applied in examining such persons 
the whole of Jewry throughout the world declared that 
the admissions had been wrung by force, and that the 
accused were guiltless. The Christians were even mort 
passionate in their assertion that the Jews were guilty 
The incident, therefore, acquired a significance that fal 
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transcended any similar local murders. Innumerable 
Jews sent their petitions to members of the House of 
Rothschild, whose influence with the various Govern- 
ments of the great Powers was well known, asking them 
to intervene on bchalf of their co-religionists. In the 
case of James and Solomon these prayers fell upon fruit- 
ful ground. James took up the matter with the French 
Government, and Solomon tried to induce Metternich 
to take action. 

Solomon was in so far successful with the Austrian 
officials that the Austrian Consul, von Laurin, did actu- 
ally take steps on behalf of the arrested persons. This 
man also persuaded Mehcmet Ali to order that torture 
should be discarded in the further course of the case 
against the Jews at Damascus, and Laurin wrote direct 
to Solomon to inform him of this, as well as keeping 
James, in Paris, informed of the course of the whole 
alfair. 

The French Consul at Damascus, on the other hand, 
had taken up an attitude hostile to the Jews. The Vienna 
Rothschild asked his brother James to use his influence 
in Paris, but just at this time the Austro-French differ- 
ence in the Eastern question was most acute, and Louis 
Philippe’s Government feared that the people would 
regard any action in the sense desired by James as a 
umiliation of France before Austria, and as unwar- 
ranted support of Jewish as opposed to Christian in- 
terests. For these reasons any action in favour of the 
accused Jews was delayed. 

“ My efforts,” James wrote to Solomon," “ have un- 
fortunately not yet produced the desired result. The 
Government are acting very slowly in this matter ; in 
spite of the praiseworthy action of the Austrian Consul, 
tuey do not wish immediately to recall our Consul, be- 
cause the matter is too remote, so that public interest 
has not been sufficiently roused about it. All that I have 
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so far succeeded in doing has been as briefly stated in 
the Moniteur to-day, to arrange that the Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria should be instructed to investigate the con- 
duct of the Consul at Damascus ; this is, however, only 
a temporising measure, since the Vice-Consul is under 
the Consul, so that he has no authority to call the latter 
to account for his actions. In such circumstances, the 
only means we have left is the all-powerful method here 
of calling in the newspapers to our assistance, and we 
have accordingly to-day had a detailed account, based 
on the report of the Austrian Consul, sent in to the 
Débats and other papers, and have also arranged that 
this account shall appear in similar detail in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung of Augsburg. We should certainly have 
published Herr von Laurin’s letters to me on this mat- 
ter had we not felt that this should only be done after 
previously obtaining the permission of His Highness 
Prince von Mctternich. 

“For this reason, my dear brother, convineed as J 
am that you will gladly do your utmost in defence of the 
just cause, I would beg you to request the Prince in his 
kindness to authorise the publication of these Ictters. 
The gracious sentiments of human feeling which the 
Prince has expressed with regard to this sad episode 
causes us confidently to entertain the hope that this 
request will not be refused. When you have received the 
desired permission I would beg you, my dear Solomon, 
not immediately to publish the letters in the Oster- 
reichische Beobachter alone, but also to be so good as to 
send them at once, with a short covering letter, to the 
Augsburger Zeitung, so that they may reach the public 
through that medium also.”’ 

The Rothschilds’ intervention on behalf of their 
afflicted fellows in a distant country soon became 
generally known in Jewish circles, and led to Heine's 
commenting on the fact in Lutetia. “ We must give the 
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Chief Rabbi of the Rive Drotte,” Heine wrote, with a 
playful reference to the Versailles railway on the right 
bank of the Seine, “ the credit of having shown a nobler 
spirit in his sympathies for the House of Israel than his 
learned rival, the Chief Rabbi of the Rive Gauche, M. 
Benoit Fould, who, while his co-religionists were being 
tortured in Syria at the instigation of a French Consul, 
delivered some excellent speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the subject of the conversion of Rentes and 
the bank rate, with the imperturbable calm of a Millel.” » 

For Austria, however, in spite of Metternich's inter- 
vention on behalf of the Jews, Heinc had not a good 
word to say, for he regarded that State as a hotbed of 
reaction, where the written word was subject to restric- 
tions to an extent unknown elsewhere. The financial 
problems of the Imperial State had at that time again 
grown acute, as the war rumours of 1840 had resulted 
in further considerable military expenditure. There were 
many hard cases in private business too. Towards the 
middle of the year 1841, one of the four banks with which 
the Government had constant financial dealings was 
actually in difficulties. This was the bank of Geymiiller. 
Metternich wanted at any price to prevent the firm from 
going bankrupt, and carried on prolonged negotiations 
to this end with the House of Rothschild and the other 
dankers, but they either could not or would not support 
that bank. On the 10th July it was forced to suspend 
payment. There were now only three banks, Rothschild, 
Sina, and Arnstein and Eskeles, that did business with 
the State. Although the State’s need of moncy was great, 
its credit stood high, and on the 14th July, 1841, the 
three banks actually underwrotc 38,500,000 florins of 
5 per cent. bonds at 104 per cent., Rothschild’s taking 
over 14,000,000. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this agreement 
ne connection between the events can hardly be 
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doubted), Solomon Rothschild sent in another petition 
asking for a dispensation from one of the numerous 
regulations limiting the rights of the Jews. 

The ironworks at Witkowitz had originally belonged 
to the Archduke Rudolph, and had later been inherited 
by the Archduke Reiner. As the latter had not attained 
his majority, it was intended to lease the ironworks to 
Solomon Rothschild. The petition necessary to effect 
this had been submitted in September 1833, but at the 
last moment Witkowitz was purchased by the Arch- 
bishop of Olmitz, Count Chotek. When the construction 
of the Nordbahn began, and Rothschild wanted to make 
himself independent of foreign iron, the Archbishop 
leased the ironworks in equal shares to Rothschild and 
Baron von Geymiiller. In the meantime the ironworks 
had developed enormously, and, as Solomon said in his 
petition to the court, 1t had by 1841 “ grown into onc of 
the most splendid and productive establishments in the 
monarchy,” and one that provided employment for 
fifteen hundred men. 

When Geymüller got into difficulties, and the Arch- 
bishop was also in need of capital, Rothschild sought to 
take advantage of the favourable opportunity for bring- 
ing the whole concern into his own possession. The 
difficulty was that Jews in Austria were not permitted 
to build factories, or to acquire the real property 
necessary for the purpose,” or evea to engage in mining. 
Rothschild therefore requested that an exception should 
be made in his favour with regard to these regulations. 
In view of the fact that they had just received a loan, 
the authorities at Vienna could not but accede to his 
request, and Solomon was accordingly permitted to 
purchase Witkowitz, lock, stock, and barrel, and to 
procecd with coal-mining and Ironworks, 

The moment had been happily chosen. The Roths- 
childs were exceedingly clever at making Governments 
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feel under an obligation to them, and had a genius for 
striking while the iron was hot. They sometimes made it 
almost morally impossible for a Government to refuse 
their requests, and not to give them the monopoly of 
banking business. 

Within his own sphere, Amschel Meyer, at Frankfort, 
acted on preciscly similar lines. The Bethmann bank had 
long been overshadowed. As Schwemer says,” Amschel 
had his finger in every pie; he dealt with the business 
of the Federation as well as with that of the individual 
German Governments, and supplied the money for the 
railways that were being constructed everywhere at that 
time. Ie continued in close relations with the Court of 
Hesse, to which bis House had owed its rise. 

When, in 1831, the son of the old Elector Wilhelm II 
had left the capital on account of his mistress, the heir 
to the throne, who was later to be the Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm L, had been appointed joint regent at Cassel. 
He was morganatically married to Gertr ud Falkenstein, 
the divorced wife of a Prussian licutenant, Lehmann ; 
in 1831 he raised her to the rank of Countess von 
Schaumburg, and later created her Princess of Hanau. 
In 1846 the Elector alrcady had five children by this 
marriage. Amschel Meyer gave the Elector financial 
assistance in starting them in life, and the Prince and his 
countess would often “take their midday meal quite 
en famille with their business friend.”= 

Not only the Elector, but most of the other German 
Princes, would apply to Rothschild for money. Roths- 
child would often make the conclusion of other agrce- 
ments with banks subject to the condition that the bank 
should take over a portion of the liabilities of these 
numerous loans to petty German Rulers. Just as he 
thoroughly understood how to keep up the price of such 
securities as he felt inclined to favour, he also knew how 
to depress a loan. 
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In a report of Baron von Mensshengen we read": 
“ Baron Rothschild has given a proof of his power in 
the case of the Russo-Polish Lottery loan of the year 
1835. He persistently depreciated this very safe and 
profitable security because the principal underwriter, 
the banker Frankl of Warsaw, refused to allow him to 
participate in it, and because the Russian Government, 
being annoyed with the London Rothschild about the 
loan which he had granted, suddenly broke off rela- 
tions with his House, and has since dealt with Hope of 
Amsterdam. 

“ In these circumstances it is not surprising that many 
of the smaller German Governments, and more par- 
ticularly that of Nassau, should have recourse exclusively 
to the House of Rothschild, and should refuse to be 
influenced by the dissatisfaction frequently expressed 
by their subjects, especially in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse.” 

Metternich had for a long time fully appreciated the 
power of the Iouse of Rothschild, but he would not 
tolerate an obvious divergeuce between himself and the 
Rothschilds in matters affecting foreign policy. When, 
during the discussions on the loan of 1841, Solomon 
wanted to put in a clause providing for the possible 
outbreak of war, Metternich replied that as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs he would fecl compelled to protest 
against any such clause being admitted," “since I 
could never concur in allowing a decision affecting the 
question of war or peace to be influenced by the attitude 
of the banks.” Solomon replied that he fully appreciated 
Metternich’s point, and nothing further was heard of this 
suggestion. Fundamentally the Rothschilds were the 
only House in which the Chancellor had real confidence, 
the following circumstance being a remarkable instance 
of this fact. 

Several businesses in Vienna and Trieste being in 
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difficulties in August 1841, the Government decided 
that the three big banks should be allowed to apply 
4,000,000 for their relief in Vienna, and 1,000,000 in 
Trieste. Strangely enough, the three banks were allowed 
to decide to whom such assistance should be granted. 
This provision soon resulted in considerable discontent, 
and complaints were made to the Treasury as to the 
manncr in which the money was allotted. Two banks, 
that of Sina and that of Arnstein and Eskeles, were 
more particularly accused of having favoured those 
persons with whom they had close business relations in 
the allocation of the Government moneys.” 

Metternich carefully went into this complaint, and 
decided that the best way of dealing with the complaint 
would be for the State secretly to give Solomon Roths- 
child the control in this matter, over the heads of the 
other two banks. 

“ In view of the conduct of the threc firms,” he wrote, * 
“in allocating the commercial subsidics, the question 
naturally suggests itself whether the Government [which 
is providing the means] has the right to control the 
operations of the three firms. By control I mean that 
the three firms should be required to render a regular 
account of the moneys expended by them. Solomon is 
bound to feel himself crippled in dcaling with this matter, 
because ne dreads arousing the hostility of his environ- 
ment, and has the most profound contempt for the 
banking community of Vienna ; morcover, as a business 
man, he regards his position as that of a foreigner in 
Vienna, and so he will only deal with the Governments. 
As, however, he is one of the persons entrusted with the 
disposal of the moncys of the reserve fund, he must be 
retained here, and I advise Baron Kübcck to tell 
Solomon frankly that he relics on him, but to tell him 
as a confidential friend. This is the line which is most 
effective in influencing him.” 
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This was a great mark of the confidence which Metter- 
nich reposed in Solomon ; it being entirely in accordance 
with their personal relations. Solomon surpassed himself 
in attentions to the Metternich family. “ Our friend 
Solomon's devotion always touches me,” the Princess 
wrote just after he had paid her a visit." During the 
summer, when the Metternichs were at their estate 
near Frankfort, they received constant attentions, such 
as American deer for their park,” and members of the 
banker’s family often came to call on them ; “ amongst 
others,” the Princess Melanie noted in her diary* on 
the 5th September, 1841, “were the Rothschilds, five 
in number. There were Solomon and James, their 
nephew Anthony, Solomon’s son, and finally Amschel, 
who made a great point of our coming to dine with him 
at Frankfort next Tuesday. James brought me a pretty 
mother-of-pearl and bronze box from Paris, filled with 
swects, which was all to the good.” 

When, as in 1843, the Metternichs staycd at Ischl, 
Solomon was there, and rot unnaturally, for Marie 
Louise of Parma and her suite were there too. At Christ- 
mas Rothschild would send “ lovely things to the Met- 
ternich children, such as tempted their mother to play 
with them herself.” » 

For his part, Solomon Rothschild had no occasion to 
complain that such friendly turns were not reciprocated, 
there being plenty of occasion for doing so, in view of 
the strict régime to which the Jews were still subject in 
Austria. 

The question of the Jews’ right to hold real property 
had not yet been settled. In order to get over this diff- 
cultv, Solomon, having prepared the way by numerous 
bencfactions, applied to be granted the rights and pri- 
vileges of a citizen of Vienna ; for as a Viennese citizen 
he would automatically acquire the right to own real 
property. In order, however, to achieve his purpose, he 
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had to apply to the Emperor for a dispensation with 
regard to this concession.» The Emperor granted the 
dispensation, and the town accordingly admitted him 
as a citizen. Solomon thereupon proceeded to purchase 
the house of the Römische Kaiser, which was situated 
within the Ring at Vienna, in the Renngasse, together 
with the house immediately adjoining, which he pulled 
down, building another house spccially adapted to his 
purpose on the sitc. 

For this favour Solomon expressed his gratitude when- 
ever opportunity offered. A terrible fire having broken 
out in Hamburg in 1842, which destroyed a large pro- 
portion of the town, Solomon not only offered Metternich 
a large personal subscription, but also offered to trans- 
mit any sums to Hamburg frec of charge. 

“I shall avail myself,” he wrote to Metternich," “ of 
the services of my old business friend, Herr Solomon 
Heine, who is well known for his philanthropic feelings, 
knowing that I may assume that he will dispense with 
any bank charges, and remit to the civil authorities at 
Hainburg the exact equivalent of the sums paid in here.” 

Such actions as these always made a good impression, 
and served to consolidate Solomon’s position at Vienna. 
The State was in constant need of further loans. In 1843 
the three banks offered a 40,000,000 loan in return for 
bonds to the amount of 43,000,000 florins, Rothschild 
taking up one third. 

In addition to these State loans, numerous private 
loans were contracted with the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Austrian and Hungarian nobility. Prince 
Esterházy, for instance, who had not even repaid his 
loan of 1829, was, in 1844, negotiating a loan of no less 
than 6,400,000 florins with Rothschild and Sina. 

The activities of the House of Rothschild were, how- 
ever, by no means confined to financial transactions. 
Any opportunity of doing business in other directions 
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was eagerly seized. Austrian smokers at that time were 
suffering acutely from the fact that the State tobacco 
monopoly had forbidden the import of genuine Havana 
cigars, in order to protect the home industry. The House 
of Rothschild, who fully rcalised how many cigars were 
smuggled into the country, made a contract with a firm 
in Havana to supply 10,000,000 cigars at 33 gulden per 
thousand, delivered free in Vienna, Rothschild under- 
taking to obtain the necessary permission to import 
them from Kübeck, the Minister concerned. Kübeck 
immediately agrced, since, when the cigars were retailed 
to the public at 70 gulden per thousand, the State made 
a profit of 112 per cent., as Count Hartig pointed out." 
Kübeck did not even wait for the Emperor’s assent, 
although the papers came to him in due course for sig- 
nature, the Emperor being regarded simply as a signing 
machine.* The cigars sold like hot cakes ; a repeat order 
for 17,500,000 was sent off almost at once, and all con- 
cerned made a very good business out of it, the smokers 
themselves gladly paying the heavy price for a pleasure 
that they had been so long denicd.* The smokers, in- 
deed, were exceedingly grateful to Solomon Rothschild, 
and this import of Havana cigars, besides being good 
business, increased Solomon’s popularity. 

Having succeeded in establishing himeclf in Vienna, 
Solomon also felt the desire to acquire landed property, 
to invest his spare cash in real estate, and to create an 
entailed estate for his family, in the manner of the great 
nobles of the country. For this purpose he had to peti- 
tion the Empcror, since foreign Jews were also not per- 
mitted to acquire landed property. Solomon set out in 
his petition™ that he had long ago come to regard 
Austria as his second fatherland. Uc recited all the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the State of Austria : “ It has 
always been my constant endeavour to improve and con- 
sosdate Austria’s credit, which is now so splendidly 
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established ; and in these honourable efforts I have al- 
ways enjoyed the active support of all our Houses on the 
Continent. I have always welcomed every opportunity, 
and done anything in my power to promote the interests 
of industry and undertakings of public utility in Austria. 

“ The great railway through Moravia, which will soon 
connect Austria with the Eastern and Northern Seas, 
could have been achieved only through the expenditure 
of large sums of money, and by dint of patient waiting ; 
sacrifices that I was called upon to make, to the amount 
of several hundred thousand, at a time of acute financial 
crisis, when confidence was at a very low ebb.” 

Solomon mentioned his expenditure of 500,000 florins 
on the purchase and installations at Witkowitz, as well 
as his annual expenditure of 400,000 to 500,000 florins 
in wagcs, and, finally, the 700,000 florins expended on 
the coal-mines in Dalmatia, as though all this money had 
been expended simply in order to provide a mcans of 
livelihood to “many thousands of persons who would 
otherwise be entirely poor and destitute,” pointing out 
that up to the present he had derived no profit for him- 
self, 

“ Your most bumble petitioner,” Solomon continued, 
““ has always been an active and zealous supporter of all 
other kinds of public institutions as well, and in this con- 
ection he feels that he can confidently rely upon the 
witness of the higher authorities, as weli as upon the 
recognition of public opinion, since he does not wish to 
appear to blow his own trumpet, or to weary Your 
Majesty with a narration of individual examples. 

“ The most humble undersigned bclieves that these 
acts, and his general conduct during his stay of nearly 
a quarter of a century in your capital city, have furnished 
adequate proof of his unshakable devotion to the 
Austrian monarchy, and it is therefore natural that he 
should most ardently desire to own property in a country 
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whose rulers have shown him so many signal marks of 
their favour, a country which has so many dear relations 
for him, and to which your humble and loyal petitioner’s 
posterity, living entirely in accordance with his example, 
desires to be bound with similar bonds of love and 
loyalty. This desire would be satisfied by the possession 
of a demesne in Moravia ; for that is the province which 
should, in the future, most especially yicld the fruits of 
the well-intentioned efforts which your loyal and humble 
petitioner has made, and will not fail to continuc to 
make, in order to secure its advantage and prosperity. 
That is also the province in which a substantial part of 
his wealth has already been invested, in the coal-mincs 
of Witkowitz.” 

Solomon wound up this memorial by saying that he 
confined himself to the most humble request : “ That 
Your I. and R. Majesty may be graciously pleased to 
confer upon your most humble and loyal petitioner, 
the right for him and his descendants to own one or 
other of the demesnes in the province of Moravia, if 
your humble petitioner should find an opportunity for 
acquiring such demesne.” 

The petition was first transmitted to Count Ugarte, 
the provincial Governor of Moravia and Silesia, for his 
observations. He emphasised the fact » that the con- 
cession with regard to Witkowitz in no way implied that 
the subject-matter of the petition shold be granted, 
“since it is essentially distinct from the actual owner- 
ship of landed property, carrying rights of jurisdiction 
which, in these provinces at any rate, have never been 
granted to a person of the Jewish persuasion ; moreover, 
it is necessary to call attention to the fact that if in the 
case of Baron von Rothschild the right to own real estate 
were to pass to his heirs, he would be placed in a more 
favourable position even than Christian landed pro- 
prietors who are not domiciled in these provinces.” 
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Count Ugarte went on to state that, in view of these 
considerations, it was clear that to aceede to Baron 
Rothschild’s petition would be to confer a quite excep- 
tional favour upon an individual, such as had never been 
granted in his part of the country, being contrary to the 
constitution and to the law. Such a remarkable act of 
grace on the part of the Emperor could be justified only 
by the most important services and the most highly 
exceptional personal qualities. 

As to the services rendered by Baron von Rothschild 
to the State in general, the Governor observed that it 
was not within his province to comment upon them, and 
that such comment must be reserved for higher authority. 
The fact of their importance could not be doubted, since 
the Emperor had scen fit to raise Rothschild to the dig- 
nity of an Austrian baron, to confer upon him the free- 
dom of the capital, and to grant him the necessary dis- 
pensation for engaging in mining operations. As to the 
question how far the province of Moravia was specially 
associated with the services in return for which Baron 
Rothschild had reeeived these signal honours, Count 
Ugarte felt that he was merely doing his duty in stating 
bis complete conviction that, through exereising his 
dctermining influence in favour of the construction of 
the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn, the petitioner had par- 
t'cularly carned the gratitude of the province of Moravia. 

Ugarte further suggested that the large-minded enter- 
prise which Rothschild bad shown in establishing the 
ironworks at Witkowitz secmed to indicate that he in- 
tended to make them a model and a blessing for the 
whole country—a second Seraing, indeed--and that 
these works would constitute an cnormously important 
element in the further industrial development of the 
province. 

Further, Rothschill was particularly to be com- 
mended for the fact that, immediately after taking over 
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these important works, he had instituted schools for the 
children of the workpeople, thereby showing a concern 
for the moral and intellectual welfare of the workers that 
was rare in the world of industry, and constituted a not- 
able example for others to follow. 

After observing that the concessions for mining and 
establishing ironworks which had been granted to 
Rothschild were of the greatest importance to the 
province, Count Ugarte concluded his report with the 
following general remarks: ““ As to Baron Rothschild’s 
personal qualities, his position in Society is so exceptional 
that he has becn entirely removed from the ordinary 
circumstances of his co-religionists; his remarkable 
qualities and rare intelligence make it entirely inappro- 
priate to apply strictly in his case the regulations in force 
with regard to other Israelites.” 

While leaving it to the judgment of higher authority 
to decide whether the very exceptional circumstances 
which he had enumerated justified or did not justify the 
granting of the petition, Count Ugarte expressed the 
view that if, in spite of all objections, an exception to the 
general rule were at all permissible, the case of Baron von 
Rothschild would certainly, and perhaps exclusively, 
justify such an exception being made. 

The head of the Treasury, Count Inzaghy, minuted on 
this opinion that, “in view of the very exceptional 
position held by the House of Rothschild in European 
commerce,” he felt bound to recommend the granting of 
the petition. The fact that no Jew owned landed property 
in Moravia did not matter, since in Lowcr Austria, where 
Jews are actually forbidden to stay in the country at all, 
a Jew had purchased a demesne, and the Emperor had 
actually allowed the estate to pass to his son. It was 
certainly a fact that it was usual to grant such a right to 
own land to the petitioner only, without allowing the 
right to become heritable ; “ but,” the count continued, 
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“it seems to me that in this particular case we should 
have regard to the special circumstances of the petitioner, 
Baron Rothschild ; at his advanced age of seventy years 
it would be almost insulting for the Emperor to grant the 
right to own land to him alone, and such a privilege 
would be practically useless if it were not made to cover, 
at any rate his two children, the 1. and R. Consul- 
General at Frankfort, Anselm, Baron Rothschild, and 
his daughter, who is married to his younger brother, 
James, Baron Rothschild, the I. and R. Consul-General 
in Paris. 

“ The services rendered by Baron von Rothschild are 
so well known, he is so famous for his philanthropy and 
public spirit, that it would be redundant for me to 
enumerate his many individual good deeds. 

“ Having regard to the further consideration that it is 
highly desirable that Baron Rothschild should be more 
closely bound to the Imperial State of Austria by the 
investment of his money in real property in this country ; 
and in view of the fact that it would create a very strange 
impression abroad if his particular wish to settle per- 
manently in that country, where he has been so actively 
engaged for a long period of years, and has been as- 
sociated with the Government in more extensive and 
important transactions than has ever been the case 
Lefore with a private individual, were to be refused after 
the special distinctions that have been conferred upon 
him, I feel it to be my duty to support the petition which 
has been graciously sent to me by my colleague for my 
observations.” 

The Emperor gave his decision, acceding to all the 
requests put forward in Solomon Rothschild’s petition. 
By way of showing his gratitude, Rothschild gave a sum 
of 40,000 florins for erecting a building in the town of 
Brúnn for the purpose of scientific research. 

Although, as has been shown, the higher authorities 
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in the State fully supported Rothschild, the Moravian 
Estates were of a wholly contrary opinion. As the Em. 
peror’s decision had already been promulgated, it was 
impossible for them, in the circumstances of the time, 
openly to resist it,” but they «determined at any rate 
to address * the most humble request to His Majesty 
that no extension of any kind whatever to the exception 
in question should be accorded, and that the concession 
graciously granted to Baron von Rothschild should be 
strictly limited in application to a single demesne.” 

This petition was duly sent forward to the Emperor, 
but Count Inzaghy made the observation thercon that 
“ this petition of the Moravian Est:tes docs not appear 
to be entirely consonant with their proper attitude to 
Your Majesty.” 

The papers were finally presented to the Emperor, to 
be disposed of by the foll:wing sentence: “ I concur 
in your opinion, and it is my wish that this uncalled-for 
suggestion by the Moravian states should be put by 
without reply ” ; and the Emperor duly siened. 

Although Baron Rothschild had obtained His Imperial 
Majesty’s blessing, at an expenditure of 40,000 florins 
for public benefit in the province of Moravia, the 
Moravian Estates decided as a protest not to accept his 
offer. Rothschild, however, determined that the 40,000 
florins should be applied to the purpose he had intended, 
leaving it “ entircly to the decision of ilis Majesty as to 
how the money should be applied, my wish being that 
the province of Moravia should benefit.” 

Baron von Pillersdorf, of the Emiperor’s secretariat, 
recommended that “the Emperor should note with 
approval Baron Rothschild's renewed offer, and should 
grant that he should be informed of the manner in which 
the moncy should be spent. This would appear to be in 
accordance with the dignity of the Imperial Government, 
and would also convey a hint to the Moravian Estates that 
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their conduct in the matter has not been quite seemly, 
or shown that consideration for the decisions of their 
Sovereign which was his due.” 

Count Kolowrat was of the same opinion, and the 
matter was disposed of by the following minute, which 
the Emperor signed, as usual, on its being laid before 
him : 

“I am pleased to accept Baron von Reth..child’s 
proposal, and leave it to the President of thi ‘chancery 
to indicate some way of applying the «ut in some 
manner approximating to the purpose cryinally in- 
dicated by the donor.” 

This ended the matter, and Solomon Rothschild 
‚as free to purchase estates and demesnes. During 
1844 he bought the estate of Oderberg from Count 
ilenckel, as well as the property of ludzierzowitz in 
Prussia; and in 1845 he bought the llültschin estate. 
Since 1843 Solomon had owned the Schillersdorf 
demesne in Prussia, ncar the Austrian fronticr. In 
ne direction this estate consisted of a magnificent 
astle, complete with fountains, moats, waterfalls, 
swans, grottos, kennels, and game preserves. In the 
other direction, there was a foundry and other in- 
dustrial works. Solomon Rothschild had now suddenly 
become one of the largest landed proprietors in the 
country. 

The reseniment aroused by the growing power of the 
House of Rothschild, which had manifested itself in their 
purchase of real estate, became especially evident in con- 
nection with the preliminary discussions regarding the 
construction of a central railway through Hungary, in 
which Solomon Rothschild meant to play a leading part. 
Sina’s rivalry was also a factor in this matter, and he had 
succeeded in securing che support of Count Széchény, the 
great Hungarian. 

And, indeed, the magnificent display in which Solomon 
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Rothschild had latterly indulged, as, for instance, when 
on a journey, was such as could not fail to arouse resent- 
ment. His progress from place to place was almost regal. 
A meeting of the Central Hungarian Railway Company 
had been called to be held at Pressburg on the 28th June, 
1844. Solomon Rothschild arrived by steamer the even- 
ing before, and an unpleasant sensation was caused by 
the fact that the boat on his account stopped at the 
Konigsplatz, instead of at the usual landing-stage. The 
occupants of some of the rooms at the Hotel zur Sonne, 
where the Baron stayed, had been forced to vacate them, 
so that they might be placed at his disposal. It leaked 
out that two coaches and four, with outriders, had been 
ordered for the baron’s return to Vienna on the evening 
of the 29th. Rothschild’s co-religionists also wished to 
give him a special welcome. “ A large number of Jews 
here,” the police report stated, “‘ waited for him on the 
banks of the Danube ; Count Esterházy frustrated their 
intention of according the Baron a special welcome, as 
he would not allow the Jews to carry out their scheme 
of letting off forty rockets. They werc restrained even 
from shouting their welcome, which in view of the ill 
feeling between the citizens and the Jews here, might 
easily have led to a breach of the peace ; as it was, people 
were complaining because the ship landed at the Königs- 
platz on account of Rothschild, instead of at the usual 
landing-place. When he disembarked, a varriage and four 
that had been waiting for him took him to his hotel. 
Soon after his arrival he went to the Hollinger Café, 
where he had an ice. As he left, some young people 
shouted at him from the upper story. Rothschild 1s 
lunching to-day with His Excellency Herr Perzonale, 
and the commissioners of the opposition party will be 
there too. At four o’clock, when they break up, Roths- 
child will immediately proceed home. It was originally 
intended to hold the meeting of the Central Railway 
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Company in the Council Hall; but when it was heard 
that some of the young people of the Diet were excited, 
and that Count Stephan Széchény, who is in league with 
Sina, had also taken part in the agitation against the 
Central Railway, the meeting was called in the shooting 
gallery.” ” 

At the Mayor’s banquet, the vice-Palatine, Counts 
Carl Esterházy and Andrássy, the military commander 
at Pressburg, and numerous county magnates, members 
of the most important families in the country, such as 
Gabriel, Lónyay, Hertelendy, Ráday, ete., were present. 
These people were particularly friendly and agreeable 
to Rothschild, and one of them proposed his health in 
the most flattering terms, e essing the hope that the 
Baron and his brothers resiucut in the various capitals 
of Europe would come to Hungary and devote their 
wealth and their moral resources exclusively to that 
country. Rothschild thankcd him very pleasantly, say- 
ing that, flattering as the suggestion was, ıt was not 
practicable, since fate and circumstances decided the 
matter, but that he would always devote his special at- 
tention to the beautiful country of Hungary. This remark 
was received with great applause. As he left, Solomon 
observed that he would have to follow the example of 
the schoolmaster who, as he went away, said to his 
pupils : “ T am going, but I am leaving my cloak behind, 
and it will tell me what everybody has done, and how 
they have behaved in my absence.” This remark was 
taken very good humouredly by those present, although 
it was variously commented upon afterwards. 

The priesthood were frequently displeased to observe 
the growing power «i the Jewish banker, and they 
sought, wherever possible, to put difficulties in the way 
oí the House of Rothschild. Thus, in connection with 
his coal and asphalte works in Dalmatia, Solomon was 
compelled, on the 6th February, 1845, to request the 
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Emperor that steps might be taken to induce the Arch- 
bishop of Zara to instruct the priests, who were putting 
all kinds of obstacles in the way of the undertaking, to 
cease doing so.t* His requests were almost always 
granted, for Solomon had succeeded in making himself 
indispensable. He was just considering another highly 
important business with the Statc, namely a contract 
regarding the setting up of a saltworks for producing 
salt in the Venice lagoon, with a view to supplying the 
necds of almost the whole of Lombardy.“ 

When, as frequently occurred, Solomon was away 
from Vienna, and staying at Frankfort, the authorities 
in the monarchy who were responsible for its finances 
felt quite uncomfortable. This was especially the case 
when there was a sudden slump in railway securities, 
and a crisis on the Bourse in Vienna in October 1845, 
there having been much speculation in these stocks there, 
as everywhere else in Europe. Alarmist rumours regard- 
ing disturbances in Italy so far accentuated the crisis 
that the three State bankers, Sina, Eskeles, and the 
manager for Rothschild, who was absent, requested the 
State to come to their immediate assistance with a loan 
of two miliion florins on their joint security, that a 
calamity might be averted. Metternich instructed the 
Austrian Minister at Frankfort to request Solomon, in 
view of the state of the moncy market, either to come 
to Vienna himsclf, or to send another member of his 
House. He stated that he felt it to be essential in the 
interests of the State’s finances that one member of the 
Rothschild family should reside permanently in Vienna." 

Solomon replied evasively, as he had urgent business 
in Frankfort, where there were also financial difficulties ; 
but the incident served to show how, as soon as Austria 
was financially embarrassed, Metternich cried out for 
Rothschild. 

In France, too, the direction of the State’s finances 
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was to a large extent dependent upon the House of 
Rothschild. In 1841, when James Rothschild was taking 
the cure at Gastein, the French Finance Minister, 
Humann, asked him to be in Paris without fail by the 
7th or 9th September, as he was anxious that the con- 
clusion of a loan should not be postponed beyond that 
date.“ In point of fact, a loan of 150,000,000 francs 
3 per cent. Rentcs was underwritten in October 1841 at 
78.52, by a company of which James Rothschild was 
chairman, without anyone else having been asked to 
bid for 1t. There was great dissatisfaction over the loan 
in Paris ; it was not considered to have done justice to 
the country’s credit, and the fecling was that Humann 
had bcen cheated. There were, in fact, dealings on the 
Bourse in the loan, directly after it had been under- 
written by the House of Rothschild, at 81 per cent.“ 
The House of Rothschild was constantly employed 
by Louis Philippe’s Government in diplomatic as well 
as in financial matters. When General Espartero, after 
defeating Don Carlos, had forced the Queen Mother to 
flee the country, and had made himself Regent of Spain, 
Guizot decided that it was desirable to establish better 
terms with him. As the French Government was in 
general in favour of Marie Christine, France’s diplo- 
matic representative at Madrid would have nothing to 
do with Espartero. It was decided to make advances to 
him through the House of Rothschild, and Guizot asked 
James to convey the wishes of the French Government 
in a letter to bis representative Weisweiller, through 
whom General Espartero had invested his private money, 
so that through this channel the general might be in- 
formed of them. Weisweiller demurred at the sugges- 
tion, because he feared thereby to endanger the financial 
and commercial interests of the House of Rothschild 
in Spain. However, the messages were ultimately con- 
veyed, although further events in Spain, ending with 
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the fall of Espartero, brought the affair to a negative 
conclusion.** 

Although he had been unable to prevent the ultimate 
defeat of his protégé, Don Carlos, Metternich still hoped 
partly to modify its results. His idea was to marry the 
young queen, Isabella, daughter of Marie Christine, who 
was fourteen in 1844, to Don Carlos’s son, in order 
thus indirectly to place the heir of his protégé upon the 
throne of Spain. The London Rothschilds had written 
to Solomon in Vienna on the 29th March telling him 
that the British Ministry would do everything possible 
to promote the success of this plan. Solomon immedi- 
ately passed this on to Metternich, who expressed the 
opinion that the consummation of such a marriage would 
be a really happy event for the whole of Europe, and 
would serve to bring the policy of isolation, pursucd by 
France and England with regard to Spanish affairs, im- 
to line with the policies of ihe other three Governments. 
For the sake of his own personal prestige, apart from 
other considerations, Metternich did attach great im- 
portance to this, for he had personally made every pos- 
sible effort at the Courts of Berlin and Petersburg on 
behalf of thc cause of Don Carlos. Solomon Rothschild 
also perceived that such an cvent would provide all 
kinds of possibilities for his House. 

“ If this event, so fraught with benefit ror the future 
of Spain, should come to pass,” he wrote to the Roths- 
child Houses in Paris, London, and Frankfort, “ the 
moment would have arrived for our House to render 
effective financial aid to the consolidated Government 
of that country. Our honoured Prince would himself 
advise us confidently to come forward and demonstrate 
our willingness to set about putting into operation an 
extensive financial arrangement for Spain, in which 
endeavours we should be able to count upon the fullest 
support from His Highness in every possible way. 
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“ Having been authorised by His Highness, my dear 
brothers, to inform you of his sentiments exactly as they 
were communicated to me, remembering that they are 
the views of him whom we are accustomed to regard as 
our oracle, I need not request you to make them the 
guiding principle of your actions, as soon as events take 
such a course that we may give up the attitude of mere 
contemplation and embark on a course of action suit- 
able to these highly important circumstances.” 

Events, however, were to fall out otherwise. Isabella 
was married to her cousin, and not to the son of Don 
Carlos, and Metternich’s whole dream of establishing 
his policy in Spain as well was brought to naught. 
Metternich was exceedingly indignant about this, and, 
although generally so lenient in his attitude to the 
House of Rothschild, in the case of the Spanish affair 
he was inclined to lay all the blame upon the Paris 
and the London Houses. 

In Paris, too, there was a strong party that was much 
inclined to look askance at the position of special con- 
fidenec enjoyed by the House of Rothschild. This was 
especially the case with those whom the Rothschilds 
had not associated with themselves in the Northern 
Railway undertaking. To have brought in all those who 
wanted to make money would of course have been im- 
possible, und those who werc left out said to an:7body 
they could get to listen to them that Louis Philippe had 
simply resigned in favour of the Jews. Metternich, in a 
moment of ill temper, once expressed himself rather 
strongly with regard to the position of the Rothschilds 
in France. After emphasising the difference between 
conditions in Austria and France, he said : “ By reason 
of natural causes which 1 cannot regard as good or as 
moral, the House of Rothschild is a much more impor- 
tant influence in French affairs than the Foreign Office 
of any country, except perhaps England. The great 
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motive force is their money. People who hope for phil- 
anthropy, and who have to suppress all criticism under 
the weight of gold, necd a great deal of it. The fact of 
corruption—that practical element, in the fullest sense 
of the word—in the modern representative system, is 
recognised quite openly.” « 

Von Arnim, the German Minister in Paris, described 
the House of Rothschild as one of the great powers of 
the day, and suggested that few Governments were in 
a position to say that they did not bear the golden chains 
of that Ilouse.:* 

This was, naturally, more likely to be the case in a 
country where the fever of speculation had laid hold of 
all classes of the population, and where even the em- 
ployees of the Government speculated shamelessly on 
the Bourse. James Rothschild did not perceive the dis- 
satisfaction that this state of affeirs was arousing in the 
country. Ile imagined that. just because everybody was 
now engaged in speculation and money-making, there 
would be no desire to overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment, for fear of losing money. “ The Départements,” 
James Rothschild said to Count Apponvi at this time, 
“that have got railways, want to keep them, in order 
to make as much profit out of them as possible. Those 
which have not yet got them, hope and wish to have 
them in the near future. As both these aims can be 
realised only by the maintenance of peace and order, 
everybody is now declaring themselves to be conscr- 
vative and pro-Government.” James's judgment was 
too much affected by the attitude of those circles with 
whom he had most to do. He left the fourth estate— 
that of the workmen and peasants—out of the account, 
because he came so little into touch with them. His at- 
tention was principally engaged by the enormous work 
of railway construction. In order to silence such opposi- 
tion as invariably arises in Parliament and in the Press 
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in connection with any important undertaking, he did 
his utmost to give opposing clements a financial interest 
in the concern. The only organ that refused to accept 
shares was the opposition paper, National, which con- 
tinucd actively to oppose the Northern Railway. On 
the 15th June, 1846, sections of the Northern Railway 
were opened with great festivities. On the 8th July of 
that year there was a railway accident. This produced 
a sudden storm of pamphlets and attacks in the Press. 
The accident was, indeed, a very serious one. Near 
Fampoux, closc to Arras, the train had run off the lines 
on to an embankment which curved sharply, running 
into a stretch of water at the foot of the embankment. 
Thirty-seven people were killed, and the accident pro- 
duced violent attacks upon the huilders of the railway, 
and especially upon the most important factor, the 
House of Rothschild. The Nativnal started a positive 
campaign against them, and James Rothschild was at- 
tacked in pamphlets on all sides. There bad been similar 
attacks before in Germany, where a certain Alexander 
Weil, who was known as a Socialist and Communist, had 
launciud malicious attacks, in a pamphlet called Roths- 
child and the European States, against the financial des- 
potism and egotism of the House of Rothschild.” He 
endeavoured to show that there was only one power 
in Europe, namely Rothschild; his officers were a 
dozen other banking firms, his men were all honour- 
able tradesmen and workpcople, and his sword was 
speculation. 

This effusion was extraordinarily tame compared to 
the storm that now broke out in France. The outstand- 
ing attack was contained in a pamphlet called Histoire 
édifiante et curieuse de Rothschild 1, roi des juifs, which 
contained a deserirtion of the railway accident of the 
8th July. This most unsavoury production, which laid 
all the blame on Jan:es and his House, was anonymously 
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circulated in large quantities. There were, on the other 
hand, people who endeavoured to spread the impression 
abroad that they had been authorised by James to issue 
a counter-pamphlet in reply to this. 

A man who had not the faintest connection with James 
Rothschild published a pamphlet under the title : Baron 
James von Rothschild’s official reply to the pamphlet en- 
titled ** Histoire édifiante,”” etc. Another person produced 
a pamphlet entitled Reply by Rothschild, the First King 
of the Jews, to Satan the Last King of Slanderers. 

Such persons then tried to extract a cash reward from 
James, but they were not successful in this, for James 
meant to ignore all pamphletcers equally, whether they 
were for or against him. He found it impossible, how- 
ever, to adhere to this, for, poor though their composi- 
tion was, the pamphlets were circulated in tens of thou- 
sands, and Amschel Meyer, at Frankfort, did not remain 
as calm as his brother James when these scurrilous at- 
tacks began to appear in Prussia, in German transla- 
tions. It was therefore decided to take active steps, and 
Solomon’s son Amschel applied direct to the Prussian 
Government. “ Your Excellency,” he wrote, “ will, I 
am sure, forgive me, with your usual kindness, for asking 
for your attention, although the most important matters 
of the State have such a claim upon it, to my letter in 
which 1 deal with a matter of great concern to our family. 
Your Excellency is no doubt awarc that after the un- 
fortunate accident on the Northern Railway of France, 
several scurrilous attacks were published against my 
uncle, Baron James, as representing the Paris House ; 
the pamphletecrs did not merely attribute the respon- 
sibility for the accident to my uncle, but also did not 
scruple to make the foulest and entircly unfounded im- 
putations upon the character and morality of our busi- 
ness with an impudence such as I have never before 
expcrienced. We felt that it was beneath our dignity to 
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defend ourselves against such vulgar abuse, especially 
as it emanated principally from a despicable person, to 
whom our Paris House had quite rightly refused a loan. 
Our view was that the rabble, which is more inclined to 
listen to abuse than to truth and right, is difficult to 
convince, but that the impartial, thoughtful section of 
the public, which has had an opportunity of observing 
our manner of acting over a period of years, does not 
need to be convinced. 

“It is true that shortly afterwards several counter- 
pamphlets appeared, defending our House against these 
scurrilous attacks, but this was done entirely without 
our collaboration, and, indeed, without our knowledge. 
As long as our enemies confined their activitics to French 
soil, we did not feel that any uscful purpose would be 
served by taking any action to prevent them, as France 
is the hunting-ground of the most unrestrained Press, 
and nobody who occupies any prominent position is 
spared its poisonous attacks. In Germany, however, and 
especially in Prussia, this is not, or should not be, the 
case. All the more painful, therefore, was the impres- 
sion made when we found that similar scurrilous pam- 
phlets were being published in Berlin and Breslau. 

“YT will not disguise from Your Exccllency that at 
their advanced time of life my father and my uncle have 
felt these attacks very keenly, and perceive with regret 
that under the rule of one of the justest of monarchs, 
and in spite of the control of the strict censorship, 
it should be possible, in a country to which they 
have rendcred such important serviccs over such a 


long period of years, for these foul abortions to see 
the light of day. 


“ For and on behalf of all the members of our House, 
I ¿herefore apply with confidence to Your Excellency, 
with the request that you will allow the attached peti- 
tion, which humbly scts out our just complaint, to reach 
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the hands of His Majesty the King. My family believe 
that they have a special claim upon the influential co- 
operation of Your Excellency on this occasion, and that 
you will see that steps are speedily and effectively taken 
to prevent any recurrence of this nuisance, since what 
has occurred cannot now be undonc. By granting this 
our request Your Excellency would, if possible, still 
further increase our sincere feelings of gratitude, especi- 
ally in the case of my father and ıny uncle, who are so 
completely devoted to you, and who would be put under 
an everlasting debt of gratitude.” + 

The House of Rothschild set particular hopes on this 
petition, because Anselm had been in close negotiation 
in the summer of that year with the Prussian Finance 
Minister regarding the general rcorganisation of Prussia’s 
public finances. The attacks, however, alfeeted the House 
of Rothschild to an extraordmarily small degree; the 
financial requirements of the great States with whom 
the Rothschilds were in touch were so pressing, and the 
Rothschild monopoly in finance was so marked, that it 
was impossible to dispense with them, and all these 
unpieasant attacks were ignored. 

Amschel Meyer was the Treasurer of the German 
Federation ; Austria and Prussia had repaid the money 
for the fortress construction into the Federal Treasury ; 
and when, in February 1846, Rothschild rendered a 
statement, it appeared that the Federation had an 
amount of 7,000,000 to 8,000,600 lying at interest in 
that account. 

Even the Pope again entered into negotiations with 
the House of Rothschild, through the intermediary of : 
Metternich, in order to obtain moncy for constructing 
rauways. Since June 1846 the liberal-minded Pius IX 
had ocenpied the Papal Chair, and he immediately as- 
sented tu the construction of the railways, which had not 
Leen allowed under his predecessor. In this connection 
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the Chancellor forwarded, on the 13th August, 1846, 
a report of a conversation between Anselm and the 
Papal Nuncio at Franzenshad. * 

Austria required a further loan in 1847, and the three 
banks, including Rothschild’s, undertook, in return for 
80,000,000 florins of bonds, to pay 84,000,000 florins 
ash in sixty-five monthly instalments, commencing on 
the Ist June, 1847. This condition was to prove of vital 
importance, in view of what occurred in the following 
year. The loan had scarcely been agreed when a further 
request was sent into the Chancellor’s office asking that 
a dispensation should be granted, so that his faith 
should not be a bar to Sulomon’s son Anselm receiving 
the expected grant of the freedom of the City of Vienna. 
Count Kolowrat minuted on this that, quite apart from 
¿he fact that Anselm, who was no less public-spirited 
than his father, might be expected to contribute gener- 
ously to philanthropie institutions in matters of public 
interest to the City of Vienna, it must also be noted that 

it. is in the interests of the State that this dispensation 
should ! > granted, since it would be an unpleasant posi- 
tion if the principal banks at Vienna, to which recourse 
s had for loans and other financial operations, were to 
be redueed by one on the death of Solomon, Baron von 
Rothschild, so that we should be practically confined to 
dealing with the Mouse of Sina.’ 

Anselm was, in point of fact, entered in the Golden 
Book of the City of Vienna. A further petition was sent 
in not long after the first-—on the 11th June, 1847. In 
it, Solomon requested that his estate at Koritschau, in 
Moravia, and threc town houses in Vienna, might be 
amalgamated into an entailed estate, to the value of 
2,000,000 florins. He asked that the value of 2,000,000 
florins should be specially considered, as the law did not 
contemplate such an arrangement in the case of estates 
exceeding in value the maximum amount of 400,000 
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florins, His Majesty alone having power to authorise 
any exception to this regulation.* 

The Emperor referred this petition to the departments 
for their observation, and important events which oc- 
curred shortly afterwards prevented Solomon's request 
from being speedily granted. 

In England, too, the position of the House was un- 
impaired. Lionel, Nathan's eldest son, was exception- 
ally active and industrious. The younger brothers, 
Anthony and Nathaniel and Meycr Nathan, became 
famous sportsmen and owners of racehorses. Nathaniel 
lived in Paris. He was an invalid, but he took an interest 
in art and science and in the political events that were 
taking place around him. The third generation of the 
House was already producing persons that did not de- 
vote themselves to financial work, but attached greater 
value to their social position, to art and sport. Lionel 
achieved a particularly honoured position in the financial 
life of Great Britain when, in March 1847, he offered to 
the English Parliament, which was cndeavouring to deal 
with the unfortunate condition of Ireland, his financial 
assistance for carrying the reforms that had been planned 
for that country. The Chancellor of the Kxchequer actu- 
ally arranged a loan of £8,000,000 through Rothschild 
and Baring, a loan which later became famous under 
the name of the Irish Famine Loan. 

Whereas Nathan had always sought to avoid any 
political dignity or position under the Government, 
Lionel wanted to get into the House ol Commons. Now, 
according to established custom, no Jew could hold civil 
or military oflice in England. He was not clected to 
Parliament, and he could not vote at clections. The 
Jews in England lived in a kind of political and social 
Ghetto, and nobody excepting the Rothschilds and a 
few families who had succecded in achieving a very 
special position would have thought of attempting to 
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escape from it. Only the two Houses of Parliament 
would have been able to make exceptions or alter these 
conditions. Lionel, however, thought that his House 
had rendered such considerable services to England in 
financial matters that he ought to be able to get over 
these difficultics. In August 1847 Lionel Rothschild 
stood as Liberal candidate for the City of London, and 
he was actually elected, together with Lord John Russell. 
Now each member of the House of Commons, before 
taking his seat, had to take an oath containing the words 
“ on the true faith of a Christian.” Naturally this oath 
was not one that Lionel could take. It was proposed in 
the House of Commons that the form of oath should be 
changed, but the Upper House rejected this motion. 
Lionel therefore could not take his seat ; however, he 
stood again as a candidate, and was always re-elected 
by the City, although he never exercised his functions 
as a Member of Parliament. 

As in the critical year 1830, so on the eve of 1848, 
the Rothschilds were engaged in enormous Joan opera- 
tions. In addition to the Irish Famine Loan, they were 
handling a French 3 per cent. loan of 250,000,000 francs, 
which the Rothschilds had underwritten at 72.48, 
having, as in the case of the Austrian loan, taken the 
precaution of arranging that it should be paid only in 
monthly instalments. Austria had also indicated a wish 
to arrarge an issue of certain bonds which was to be kept 
most strictly secret, and which was to be in addition to 
the ordinary loans, this issue being required to provide 
the funds necessary to strengthen the military forces in 
the kingdom of Venice and Lombardy, ominous signs 
of trouble having appeared there in December 1847. In 
this connection, Count Kolowrat expressed his opinion 
generally on the position at the time, showing consider- 
‚able foresight with regard to future developments. 

“* The money market,” he wrote," “ is very depressed, 
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and there is no reason to hope for any early improve-: 
ment. Indeed, political developments generally give 
reason to fear a turn for the worse. After careful con- 
sideration of the money markct, Baron Kiibeck feels 
that he can confidently count on the securities in ques- 
tion, if not wholly, at any rate to a great extent, being 
kept by Rothschild in his own safe, and that he will be 
content with interest at the rate of 43 per cent.—a very 
moderate rate of interest for commercial capital, espect- 
ally as it has to cover all the risks of the present 
unsettled conditions. 

“ Baron Kübcck therefore brings forward the House 
of Rothschild’s proposal, with the urgent request that 
Your Majesty will accept 1t and that your authorisation 
may be phrascd in such a manner as to permit the matter 
to be kept strictly secret. 

“ The most important consideration lies in the urgent 
necessity of giving tbe financial administration the 
widest possible scope in its efforts to extricate itself 
from the embarrassments consequent upon heavy and 
unforeseen military expenditure. The reserve fund to 
which I have referred is the last sheet-anchor to which 
the Head of Treasury, who spares himself no cfforts, can 
cling. Unfortunately, when this sum is spent there will 
be nothing left to deal with any new misfortune that 
may arise. Yet States must necessarily reckon with the 
possibility of such misfortune, even if they take the form 
of events that lic beyond the control of humanity, such 
as the death of the head of a State, the outbreak of an 
epidemic, the failure of a harvest, etc. I feel it to be my 
duty at the present moment to put forward these con- 
siderations without reserve, and as emphatically as I 
ean, while it is still possible to place a limit to the exces- 
sive military preparations in Italy, and to the expen- 
diture of our last resources; and to call attention to 
the tact, which will otherwise be made evident by the. 
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‘complete breakdown of our finances, that the Austrian 
Government has sacrificed too much to its position 
abroad, and has paid too little heed to conditions at 
home. 

“* I feel it my duty to make the grave statement that 
we are on the verge of an abyss, and the increasing de- 
mands on the Treasury arising out of the measures ncces- 
sary to combat foreign revolutionary clements have led 
to increased disturbances within the country, as is in- 
dicated by the attitude of the provincial Estates, and 
by the literary outbursts in the Press of our neighbours. 

“Baron Kübeck’s proposal cannot well sustain criti- 
cism of a strictly economic kind. According to his own 
account, 1t has arisen out of the hard necessities of the 
case, and it only remains for me to add that Rothschild’s 
offer seems to me to be a fairly reasonable one, although 
to-day, the 13th of February, 4 per cent. Bonds were 
sold on the Bourse at 93 per cent. 

“* Baron Rothschild himself makes the condition that 
the arrangement shall be kept secret, although, of course, 
this is even more important for the financial administra- 
tion, which must avoid anything that might arouse any 
uneasiness with regard to Austrias credit.” 

Kolowrat's remarks werc certainly justified ; there was 
marked dissatisfaction in the country with the régime 
of the uged Chancellor Metternich, who was now in his 
seventy-seventh year, and with his paladins, especially 
the inexorable Minister of Police, Count Sedlnitzky. In 
Italy the measures directed against the movements to- 
‚wards national unity were particularly oppressive, and 
‘Metternich’s influence made itself felt with especial 
sevcrity, so that the other blessings conferred by the 
Austrian Government on the Kingdom of Venice and 
Lombardy were entirely forgotten. During the middle 
forties further truubles had broken out in the neigh- 
bouring country of Switzerland, where the population 
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had divided into two camps of Radicals and Conser- 
vatives. The seven Catholic cantons had united to form 
a separate federation, and had declared open hostilities 
upon the Radicals. 

In November 1847 the Moderates were forced to re- 
tire by the federal army. Austria, France, and Prussia, 
whose sympathies were naturally with the Conservative 
federation, regarded the events in Switzerland as a per- 
sonal defeat. Metternich considered that what had hap- 
pened constituted a direct menace to Austria’s position 
in Lombardy. 

Solomon Rothschild, too, who followed the Chancel- 
lor’s policy through thick and thin, was deeply affected 
by these events ; he hastened to Metternich in conster- 
nation on 20th November, 1847, to ask for information 
regarding the general position of affairs.** 

Metternich bricfly outlined the situation, and then 
asked Solomon whether he believed “ that it would be 
better for the Emperor to sacrifice his Italian States to 
the revolution, and concentrate his forces on this side 
of the Alps, or whether he should assert his position in 
the Kingdom of Venice and Lombardy.” 

“ Not that!” exclaimed Rothschild; “in that case 
all would be lost.” 

That is also my view,” Metternich replied, “ and 
that must be the view of all sensible people. Between 
thought and action, however, there is a grcat difference.” 

Action, however, called for means to action, and the 
mcans had to be estimated. Metternich went on to say 
to Rothschild that he would suggest to the Emperor 
that he should command reinforcements for the Italian 
army. This would require money, and it was essential 
that the money should be raised without disturbing the 
regular course of the State's finances. They had just 
got over one crisis successfully ; a further crisis would 
be very dangerous, and must at all costs be avoided. 
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The Chancellor declared that an exceptionai situation 
required exceptional methods for dealing with it, and 
asked Solomon whether such exceptional assistance 
would be forthcoming. 

“ As much as you want,” Solomon promptly replied, 
“is at your service. And it shall not damage your credit ; 
indeed, it shall improve it. Tell me what you want and 
Pll pay it over at once.” 

Metternich replied that he did not want anything ; if 
the Head of the Treasury needed money, he would know 
where to go for it. All that he needed was to know that, 
if Baron Kúbeck should need to get money without 
upsetting his plans, he could come to Rothschild for it. 
Beyond this, the matter did not concern him. 

“As much as Baron Kübeck wants,” Rothschild 
exclaimed. “ I will go to him at once, and he can leave 
the money market to me. I have just sent prices up, and 
do you know how ? I sent them up 2 per cent. by 
buying Metalliques on the Bourse to the amount of 
30,000,000 florins ! ”’ 

“ Y forbid you,” Metternich concluded, “ to make any 
proposal to Baron Kúbeck. If he needs you he will be 
able to apply to you; and if he does apply to you do 
what he tells you!” 

The Bourse was keenly sensitive to the situation. 
Unrest was in the air, and waves of excitement passed 
over Italy, in which country the series of the 1848 
revolutions began with a rising in Sicily, in January 
of that year. The Vienna Bourse reacted with extreme 
nervousness to this news, and the Liberals of all countries* 
assiduously exaggerated the bad state of the public 
finances in that Empire, which was regarded as the 
stronghold of reaction. The populace were alrcady 
beginning to go to the banks in order to change their 
paper into coin, and Metternich became seriously 
concerned, 
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He was not dissatisfied with the general situation in 
the second half of January 1848, for Milan was still 
completely tranquil, though anxious about the financial 
position. When Solomon visited the Chancellor on the 
23rd January, the latter, as he himself says, spoke to 
him very seriously, and “took a very firm line.” * 

“ Politically,” he said to Solomon, “ things are going 
well, but the Bourse is in a bad way; I am doing my 
duty, but you are not doing yours. If the devil fetches 
me, he will fetch you too ; I am looking hell in the face ; 
you are sleeping instead of fighting ; your fate is therefore 
sealed ! ” 

To this attack Rothschild replied with the most 
passionate apologies, and said, “ I shall buy to-morrow. 
I have already settled that with Baron Kibeck; he 
and you may count on me!” 

“ 1,” Metternich replied, “‘ judge by actions. You may 
buy to-morrow, but I shall not know why you did not 
buy yesterday. If it was in order to buy more cheaply, 
I have no occasion to be grateful to you.” 

This conversation shows particularly clearly how 
closely Metternich and Solomon were bound together 
for weal or woe. The critical events of the year 1848 were 
to furnish remarkable proof of this fact. 

The revolution in Sicily rapidly extended to Naples, 
where Carl Rothschild was staying, but, as the Liberal 
Ministry in power there made concessions, it did not 
assume dangerous proportions there. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and King Carl Albert of Piedmont, whose 
dearest dream it was to unite Italy under one sceptre, 
followed this example. 

The sparks of these troubles were carried from the 
Apennine Peninsula to France, where they started a 
tigantic conflagration, the flames of which were to spread 
over the whole of Europe. Louis Philippe’s rule had 
become more and more oppressive ; he had ended by 
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refusing essential reforms, with the result that a power- 
ful opposition was formed in the capital against Guizot's 
Ministry. The first disturbances that brought out the 
workmen and students occurred on the 22nd February, 
1848. As even the National Guard wished the Ministry 
to be dismissed, the King, who had become uneasy, 
accepted the resignation of Guizot. The troops that had 
been called up came into conflict with the rebels, and 
the first shots produced terrible cxcitement. 

On the 24th February, barricades were erected in all 
the main streets of the city ; the National Guard and 
line regiments went over to the rebcis, and it was soon 
obvious that things stood very ill with the King's cause. 
Louis Philippe was becoming an old man ; in his seventy- 
fifth year he was scarcely equal to dealing with this 
sudden and unexpected storm. According to Count 
Apponyi, he showed a lack of decision at the moment of 
danger, and completely lost his head. As carly as the 
24th February he fled, leaving his capital and his country 
to the rebels. The dear old Austrian Ambassador himself 
had no idea of what was rcally happening ; he had sent 
out nine hundred invitations to a ball for the 23rd 
February, and on that very morning he made enquiries 
of the Municipal Authorities as to whether he should 
cancel the arrangements. 

To James Rothschild, who during the last few years 
had achieved a position of perfectly unique influence, 
both with the King and his Ministers, this event was like 
lightning out of a clear sky. He could not credit the fact 
that overnight changes had occurred that suddenly 
drew away from under his fect the whole basis upon 
which his business and his House rested. The banker, 
who had been perhaps more intimately associated with 
the régime that had been overthrown than anybody 
else, was bound to feel that, in the way things were 
shaping, his position was exceedingly dangerous. His 
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first thought was to quit Paris, and Prosper Meniére 
tells us that he was actually seen at the Nord station, 
on the point of taking a train to the frontier. At the last 
moment, however, he appears to have been advised not 
to lcave Paris, as this would permanently undermine 
his position and his honour. 

He therefore remained, while his wife and daughter, 
in a state of grcat panic and excitement, fled to their 
relations in London, arriving at Lionel's house un- 
expected and unannounced. With the terror of their 
experiences still vivid in their minds, they gave a 
heartrending account of how they had suddenly fallen 
from the heights of human happiness into the depths of 
woe and horror." 

James Rothschild’s principal reason for deciding to 
remain in the capital was that Lamartine and Arago had 
gone to the Jewish banker, Michel Goudehaux, who was 
also financial editor of the opposition paper, the National, 
and had asked him to take the portfolio for Finance. 
Michel Goudchaux, who was a friend of Rothschild, 
agreed, and this so far calmed James that he decided to 
remain in Paris. Meanwhile Caussidiére, the new Prefect 
of Police who had been thrown out by the Revolution, 
having been a journalist on La Réforme, and having 
fought on the barricades, hcard that Rothschild was 
meditating flight. Now the new provisional Government 
had an interest in trying to prevent the great financiers 
and bankers from leaving the city, for, like the Kings 
before them, they needed money and the services of 
financiers. It was also generally said in Paris that 
Rothschild was smuggling his bullion out of the country 
in dung-carts, intending afterwards to go formally 
bankrupt. Caussiditre accordingly had James watched 
ty a detective, and, when the rumours regarding his 
intended flight grew more persistent, he ordered the 
banker to appear at the Prefecture of Police. James was 
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then informed why he had been placed under surveillance, 
and was told that he was suspected of intending flight. 
James replied : “ Sir, I am believed to be buried in gold, 
whereas, in point of fact, I have nothing but paper. My 
wealth and capital consist of securities which at this 
moment are of no value. I have no intention of going 
bankrupt, and if 1 must die I shall resign myself, but I 
would regard flight as cowardly. I have written to my 
family to send me cash so that I may meet my obliga- 
tions. To-morrow 1 shall introduce my nephew to you, 
who has just come from London for this purpose.” 

Caussidiere replied that he was happy to be able to 
assist in reassuring Rothschild’s family, and he assured 
him that he had nothing to fear from the pcople of Paris. 
They were poor, but they were honest, and, even if the 
workman’s blouse was sometimes worn by criminals, 
the new Government would know how to dcal with such 
people. 

“ Tout en causant,” as Caussidiere observes in his 
Memoirs, he “then asked Rothschild for a loan to be 
applied,” as he said, ‘ to printing works and other insti- 
tutions.” On the following day James Rothschild again 
appeared at the Prefecture, bringing with him his 
nephew, who had arrived from England, and he de- 
posited a sum of money, which was divided between the 
families of the February combatants who had protected 
the Prefecture without receiving anv regular py. James 
left in a very much calmer state of mind, and hoping to 
be able successfully to get through this difficult period 
too. 

The general financial situation was certainly desperate. 
As had been the case in 1830, the House of Rothschild 
was saddled with an cnormous numbcr of loan securities 
of every kind. The 250,000,000-franc loan, in respect of 
which the Rothschilds had made a preliminary payment 
of 82,000,000 francs, had to be given up in view of 
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recent events at the sacrifice of the guarantee sum. 
James declared that the revolution constituted force 
majeure, relieving him of the obligation to find the 
remaining 168,000,000 francs. 

Rothschild also held an enormous quantity of Nord 
Railway shares, which, owing to the panic on the Bourse, 
had fallen enormously, like all the other securities. 

In spite of the extensive support given by the London 
House, which was entirely unaffected by these events, 
James had to make the most prodigious efforts in order 
to meet his most pressing obligations, being forced to 
sell large holdings of 3 per cent. Rentes at the ridiculous 
price of 33 francs, and there was worse to come. 

The Republic was proclaimed ; and the destruction 
wrought in the Tuilerics and the Palais Royal, which 
the mob plundered, throwing the most valuable furniture 
into the streets, where it was burnt, gave reason to fear 
that further outrages would occur. The National Guard 
and other troops succeeded with difficulty in restoring 
order in the centre of the town, whereupon the rabble 
proceeded to attack the unprotected buildings in the 
outskirts. The mob’s rage now vented itself upon all 
railway works, such as stations, bridges, ete., these 
being completely destroyed and burnt down within a 
radius of thirty miles of Paris. The people regarded 
these structures as a means by which they were specu- 
latively exploited. Coachmen, and such persons as feared 
the competition of the railways, played a prominent 
part in these episodes. 

On this occasion the Royal Castle at Neuilly was also 
destroyed, and the Rothschild villa at Suresnes was 
completely looted and then set on fire. The revolutionary 
Prefect of Police had promised more than he could do 
with regard to James Rothschild. 

Count Apponyi was quite unable to recover his 
equanimity. On 10th March when comparative quiet 
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had supervened, he wrote": “* We still feel that we are 
dreaming. It ıs impossible to believe in the reality of 
what has been going on around us. There is no question 
of any lack of foresight, or of a concerted attack, or of a 
carefully prepared conspiracy. There has been nothing 
of the kind. A sudden thunder-clap, a tempest, in which 
everything has been torn down; it is Providence, God 
has willed it so.” 

James did not get off at all cheaply. Caussidiére had 
taken moncy from him, and Suresnes was destroyed, 
while his hopes of the Jewish Finance Minister, Goud- 
chaux, were to prove vain. Ledru-Rollin, Minister of the 
Interior in the provisional Government, who was setting 
up national workshops, kept sending in fresh demands 
for money to the Finance Minister“ under every 
conceivable pretext, until the latter resigned in disgust 
after holding office for a few days. 

According to the statements of a Russian secret 
agent, who was an eye-witness of the revolution in Paris, 
Ledru-Rollin, firmly determined to stop at nothing in 
order to get money, went to James Rothschild. He told 
the banker that if he did not give him 250,000 francs, 
required for patriotic purposes, he would send 10,000 
workmen into the Rue Laffitte the next day to destroy 
the Palais Rothschild and take vengeance on him. 
James is stated in his panic to have paid the money, 
which was thus practically extorted at the pcint of the 
pistol. The Russian related that a tew days later Ledru- 
Rollin repeated the experiment, and succeeded under 
further threats in extorting an additional 500,000 francs. 

Whatever may be the actual truth of this story, there 
is no doubt that James had to pay heavily in order to 
secure his personal safety. 

The revolution soon affected the whole of Europe. 
With the fall of Louis Philippe, the Rothschilds had lost 
one of the most essential supports on which their power 
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in Europe was based. Their Paris House, which had 
lately been so flourishing and powerful, overshadowing 
all the others, had overnight been plunged into the most 
serious embarrassments ; it had to proceed to recon- 
struct its position from the start with the new Powers, 
making use of such connections as it might already have 
formed with any of those who had now seized power. 
It was only a matter of days, however, before a still 
more powerful and important support of the gigantic 
structure erected by the five brothers gave way. 

The news from Paris produced the greatest conster- 
nation in the Austrian Empire. Metternich received the 
first news of Guizot's fall from Solomon Rothschild who 
had had a telegram from his brother. He would not 
believe it, and when, shortly afterwards, the Russian 
Charge d’Affaires called “ and confirmed it, he exclaimed 
in dismay, “ Eh bien, mon cher, tout est fini.” He still 
hoped that the monarchy would survive; but when he 
received from Solomon ¡he further dismal news that the 
Republic had been proclaimed in France, the aged 
Chancellor is said to have collapscd in his armchair in 
despair. 

The populace in Vienna and Austria generally became 
wildly excited. The Imperial Government was inun- 
dated on all sides with petitions, programnies of reform, 
and urgent appeals of every kind. Therc were instances 
of paper money not being accepted. ‘Trade and industry 
were at a standstill, and cverybody had the feeling that a 
terrible storm was about to burst. Nothing had as yet 
occurred when ncws was received abroad that Prince 
Metternich had retired. It is interesting to note that it 
was some members of the Rothschild family who spread 
the news, at a reception given by Lady Palmerston on 
4h March, 1848, that they had heard from Vienna that 
Prince Metternich had made up his mind to resign his 
office. The Austrian representative, who was present, 
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was overwhelmed with questions, but he gave it as his 
opinion that it was a mere Stock Exchange manœuvre. ** 
Yet when the Charge d’Affaire’s report on this incident 
arrived at Vienna, Metternich had actually ceased to be 
Chancellor. 

The Estates were to mect on Monday, 13th March. 
The wording of a petition was being discussed when a 
deputation of students rushed in, tore it up, and an- 
nounced the extensive wishes of the people. Groups 
collected in the streets, where orators harangued them. 
“ Down with Metternich!” was the universal cry. 

A crowd of people passes before the Chancellor’s office 
shouting that the Prince must be dismissed. Stones are 
thrown at the Archduke Albrecht; the military open 
fire. The first victims fall ; the excitement spreads more 
and more. Barricades are put up close to the Rothschild?s 
house, which is not far from the arsenal. Solomon 
anxiously watches the growing disturbances from the 
windows of his house. The Citizen Guard sound the alarm 
and fly to arms. ‘The excesses of the populace im the 
streets increase. In the Palace there is anxious indeci- 
sion. The Emperor Ferdinand cannot understand what 
is happening. The cautious Archduke John alone keeps 
his head. He realises that Metternich must be urged to 
resign, and undertakes this hard duty. The Chanccllor 
resigns at half-past eight on the evening of the 13th 
March. Houses are lit up. Here there are festival Humi- 
nations, while others are fighting on the barricades. Here 
men are being shot down, and there people are rejoicing 
over the proclamation of the freedom of the Press. 

At six o’clock in the evening of the 14th March Prince 
Metternich and his family fled from the city. Solonion 
Rothschild had not ventured to leave his house. A mies- 
senger from Metternich called on his loyal friend and 
banker to inform him of Metternich’s decision to leave 
Austria. But, as was generally the casc, Metternich was 
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short of ready money. Another man would have used 
his boundless power, and his autocratic control, which 
extended also to the State’s finances, to his own advan- 
tage, so that he would not have been forced to borrow 
his journey money now that he was forced to flee. Roths- 
child was glad to do the fallen statesman a friendly turn, 
and sent him a thousand ducats through the architect 
Romano.“ As soon as he received the money, the man 
who a few hours before had been the most powerful 
person in the Imperial dominion, left the city in dis- 
guise, carrying money for his journey and a Rothschild 
letter of credit. 

Things had already gone so far that on his journey 
through Germany Metternich was forced, for the sake 
of his personal safety, to disguise his identity as far as 
possible. On 20th March, for instance, there was a 
rumour ın Frankfort that the Chancellor had arrived, 
and was staying at the house of the Austrian General 
Count Nobili. ‘Thousands uf people immediately collected 
outside the General's house shouting, “ Pereat Metter- 
nich!” The General came boldly to the window, an- 
nounced that the Prince was not staying with him, and 
then drove quite alone at a walking pace through the 
crowds to à reception at Baron Amsche M. Rothschild? S. 
The crowd then went to the Hotel * zum Römische 
Kaiser,” where similar scenes were enacted. When they 
had convinced themselves that Metternich was not there 
either, they proceeded to the house -f the aged Baron 
Amschel Meyer Rothschild, who lived close by, and de- 
manded money. Amschel Meyer, however, was not at 
home, and the crowd dispersed. 

Solomon Rothschild had remained at Vienna, where, 
after the exciting days of the 13th and 14th March, things 
h:d somewhat quietened down, but Solomon was terribly 
upset by these events. Apart from being so intimately 
connected with him in all the affairs of life, his personal 
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friendship with Metternich had been so close that he felt 
not only the threat to the welfare of his House, but per- 
haps still more keenly the hurt to his personal feelings. 
Melancholy and disheartened, he decided to wait awhile 
and see how matters would develop. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary movement spread 
throughout the capitals of Europe. On 18th March there 
was a rising in Berlin. There was strect fighting, barri- 
cades, and general panic. When the news of these hap- 
penings reached Frankfort, where there had also been 
unrest, and where demands for equal citizenship with- 
out distinction of creed had been pui forward, the mob 
smashed the windows of the Prussian Minister, and of 
oid Amschel Meyer Rothschild, as the Consul-General 
of the King of Prussia, who had had his people shot 
down. Amschel Meyer Rothschild was therefore also at 
the centre of a danger-zone, and at a place of consider- 
able political importance, for the forerunner of the 
National Assembly, which was to provide a new unifying 
eentral authority for the whole of Germany, met at 
Frankfort. This fact necessarily suggested all kinds of 
possibilities to the official banker of the German Fe lera- 
tion if the new authorities were cleverly handled, and if 
the game were not spoilt with them at the start. 

Nathan’s sons in England, and the fortunate country 
where they were living, were alone spared the revolu- 
tions and the confusion that followed upon ti:em. They 
were affected only indirectly by the general collapse of 
the Bourses, and were therefore able to render most 
effective assistance to the Rothschild firms that were 
threatened on the Continent. 

Carl Rothschild at Naples was at the centre of the 
revolutionary disturbances that had overwhelmed Italy. 
He had some time previously done his best to sever those 
intimate links with Austria, through which he had actu- 
ally come to Napics, but he had clung to his association 
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with the conservative Kingdom of Naples, and accord- 
ingly suffered from the difficulties which the revolu- 
tion caused to that kingdom. In the North of Italy 
Venice revolted against the dominion of Austria directly 
after the revolution in Vienna, with the result that the 
Austrian officials resigned, and a republic was pro- 
claimed. This was a serious blow to Solomon Rothschild, 
who had so recently concluded an important agreement 
for salt works with that city. Lombardy also revolted, 
a fact which made Solomon seriously anxious about the 
capital amounting to 400,000 florins which hc had in- 
vested in Venice, in full confidence that Lombardy would 
continue under Austrian dominion.” 

The Rothschild undertakings were threatened through- 
out the length and breadth of the monarchy, and Solo- 
mon applicd his cfforts to saving what could be saved. 
Ife therefore begged the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
15th June, 1848, in view of the rumour that there was 
every prospect of Lombardy being pacified within a 
short time, to see that he did not suffer loss, having re- 
gard to Austria’s well-known care for the interests of 
her subjects, and of important industrial undertakings. 

Ile was reassured and given all kinds of nromises, but 
the authoritics had other things to attend to than Solo- 
mon's busmess, and Metternich’s ebsence made itself 
noticeably felt, as at the most critical moments he had 
always had time for Solomon and considered his wishes 
and suggestions. Solomon became painfully aware of 
the fundamental change in his position, which had been 
so dependent upon his excellent relations with the 
mighty at Vienna. He had suffered, in fact, just as his 
brother James had suffered in Paris. 

The latter had now no easy task. The terrible collapse 
o. February had eliminated the King, who was so 
friendly to him, and the Ministers, with whom he was 
on suci: good terms. Other friends, too, had left the 
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capital, including the Austrian Ambassador Count 
Apponyi, with his half million florins of debts, and 
Hübncr, the provisional substitute, who temporarily 
oceupied his position, was far from congenial to James. 
His was a reserved and unfriendly nature ; he had pro- 
nounced anti-Semitic tendencies, and was not at all in- 
clined to accord Rothschild that position with regard to 
the Austrian Embassy that he had enjoyed in the time 
of Apponyl. 

It is true that amongst new persons in authority James 
found a few friends of former days, and, as he knew how 
to adapt himself to the new régime, and in spite of his 
fundamentally Orléanist sympathies, he carefully rce- 
frained from provoking it in any way. His opportunist 
nature provided occasion for arriving at a conciliatory 
understanding. 

Meanwhile, Solomon in Austria had again been ex- 
pericncing disturbances. The empire was in sad straits 
in Hungary and Italy, in Bohemia and in the capital, 
rebellion was in the air. The defeat of the army of Carl 
Albert, King of Sardinia, on 25th July at Custozza, by 
the aged Field-Marshal Count Radetzky, relieved the 
situation. Italy’s hope during these times of stress was 
that France would intervene, and that Sardinia would 
assist her against Austria. 

There was considerable fear at Vienna lest republican 
France should take such a step, and the Austiian tem- 
porary Chargé d’Affaires, Thom, who had served under 
Apponyi and held office until Hübner’s arrival, and who 
knew James Rothschild well, was instructed to report 
on France’s attitude. The foreign Embassics, particu- 
larly those of the conservative Powers, had, however, 
practically no influcnce in Paris at this time, and they 
got no news. James, on the other hand, was already on 
such gooa terms with the new Finance Minister, Garnier 
Pagés, that he frequently went to see him, and was then 
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able to report to Thom that the Minister had told him 
that the Government had no intention whatever of inter- 
vening in Italy, and that he himself would do everything 
possible to prevent such a step from being taken.“ 

In this matter Rothschild continued to be Thom's 
source of information. James Rothschild’s position in 
Paris became somewhat more secure, but there was no 
prospect of a return of political tranquillity. The Radicals 
and Socialists had established the so-called “ national 
workshops,” in which politics were much more popular 
than work, and which soon became an intolerable 
financial burden as well as a politicai danger. 

Serious disturbances again broke out on the Govern- 
ment's attempting to resign. After three days’ street 
fighting in June the cnergetie War Minister, Eugene 
Cavaignac, who was sincerely attached to the republican 
cause, emerged victorious. 

Ile assumed the position of a dictator, and was nomi- 
nated President of the Council of Ministers by the 
National Assembly. Jxmes had been on excellent terms 
with him of old, and he succeeded, at the expense of con- 
siderable sums of money, in making himself useful to the 
General, and to the rcpi.vlican cause, so that he was soon 
as good a republican as he had been a monarchist. 

James’s skill in adjusting himself to any conceivable 
circumstances impressed even the extreme Left, and 
several attempts were made to claim hin ior the ends 
of the workers’ party. 

“ You are a wonder, sir,” wrote ihe editor of the ultra 
Radical Tocsin des travailleurs ; “im spite of his legal 
majority Louis Philippe has fallen, Guizot has dis- 
appeared, the constitutional monarchy and parlia- 
mentary methods have gone by the board ; you, however, 
are unmoved ! ... Where are Arago and Lamartine ? 
They are finished, but you have survived. The banking 
princes are going into liquidation and their offices are 
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closed. The great captains of industry and the railway 
companies totter. Shareholders, merchants, manu- 
facturcrs, and bankers are ruined en masse ; big men and 
little men are alike overwhelmed; you alone amongst all 
these ruins remain unaffected. Although your House felt 
the first violence of the shock in Paris, although the effects 
of revolution pursue you from Naples to Vienna and 
Berlin, you remain unmoved in the face of a movement 
that has affected the whole of Europe. Wealth fades 
away, glory is humbled, and dominion is broker, but 
the Jew, the monarch of our time, has held his throne, 
but that is not all. You might huve fled from this 
country where, in the language « your Bible, the 
mountains skip about like rams. You remain, announc- 
ing that your power is independent of the ancient 
dynasties, and you courageously extend your hand to 
the young republics. Undismayed you adhere to France. 

. You are more than a statesman, you are the symbol 
of credit. Is it not time that the bank, that powerful 
instrument of the middle classes, should assist in the 
fulfilment of the pcople’s destinies ? Withcut becoming 
a Minister, you remain simply the great man of business 
of our time. Your work might be more extensive, your 
farıe-—and you are not indifferent to fame—might be 
even more glorious. After gaining the crown of money 
you would achieve the apotheosis. Does that not appeal 
to you? Confess that it would be a worthy occasion if 
one day the French Repiiblic should offer you a place 
in the Pantheon ! ” 

James had, therefore, succeeded in gaining to a large 
extent the respect of the circles of the extreme Left. 
Moreover, Cavaignac had recalled from Algiers General 
Théodule Changarnicr, who was an old friend of the Hose 
of Rothschild, anú appointed him Commander in Chief 
of the whole National Guard, who were responsible for 
maintaining thc safety of the capital. He was not so 
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whole-hearted a republican as Cavaignac, and swayed 
between Orléanists and a party which was intended to 
combine Legitimists and Orléanists, his main aim being 
to secure a prominent position for himself, Rothschild 
was, thereforc, in a position to carry on comfortably 
either with the republic or with the restored monarchy, 
but what actually happened was something quite 
different. 

On recciving news of the outbreak of the revolution 
of 28th February, Louis Napoleon had hurried to Paris 
“to place himself under the dag of the republic,” but, 
later on, he had returned to London without offering 
himself as a candidate for the suffrages of the National 
Assembly. At the final elections in September, however, 
the Prince was elected in three Departments, and also 
in Corsica. Mis name was a programme in itself. In the 
general confusion his name, with its associations with 
the most splendid period of French history—Waterloo 
had been forgotten——gave hope ; for thousands and tens 
of thousands the namic of Napoleon was the symbol of 
strength, splendour, order, authority and—gloire. 

After the June fighting considerable sections of the 
populace became influenced politically by the sentiments 
of the Right. There was a keen desire for peace and 
order, and suddenly the immortal name of * Napoleon ” 
became the idol of the people. 

Jaines had watched this development with mixed 
feclings. He remembered the part he and his brother had 
played under Napoleon I, and he could not but reflect 
that the great man’s nephew knew perfectly well how 
the Frankfort Jews had shown the game they were 
playing after the fall of the Emperor, and had gone with 
flying colours into the camp of the victors and of the 
returning Bourbons, thereafter pursuing their business 
happily and magnificently under high protection, while 
the great Empcror was pining away at St. Helena. 
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Louis Napoleon would not have been a man, he would 
certainly not have been a Napolconid, had he not wished 
to take just vengeance on those men or their descend- 
ants ; at any rate, he could not be expected to show them 
any marked friendliness. 

James had left Paris immediately after Napoleon’s 
election to the National Assembly, and just at this time 
General Cavaignac was discussing how true republicans 
should mect the new danger which had arisen in the 
person of Napoleon. James had arrived in Brussels, 
which he was visiting on matters of business, in a state 
of great anxicty. He discussed the position with the 
Austrian Minister Count Woyna. who wrote home 
reporting that, having lent such considerable sums to 

the republic, Baron Rothschild was as republican as he 
had been monarchist. 

“At the present moment,” the Count reported, 
“* decent people in France sec their only hope of salvation 
in freely and unreservedly supporting the present head 
of the Government (Cavaignac). He alone practically 
in the whole of France treats the affairs of the republic 
seriously and conscientiously. As far as Palmerston 
is concerned,” the Minister continued, “the clever 
banker docs not understand, however republican he may 
say he is at the moment, that he is really as blind as all 
that. He said to me that in the present state of mind of 
France, with Bonapartism making progress on all 
sides, if England does not prevent France from possible 
intervention in Italy, on war being actually declared 
Louis Napoleon will forthwith be carried shoulder 
high. Then Italy would also be drawn into the war, 
and the first measure both of republican and Imperial 
Bonapartists will be again to declare the Continental 
blockade against England.” 

James Roths-hild next called on the King of the 
Belgians, Louis Philippe's son-in-law, who also looked 
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askance at Louis Napoleon’s rise. When the revolution 
broke out in Paris, King Leopold had thought for a time 
that he might incur a similar fate to that of his father- 
in-law, and be compelled to leave the country. In order, 
therefore, to be secure against all eventualities he had 
remitted a sum of 5,000,000 francs to the House of 
Rothschild, which was to be placed at his disposal 1f he 
werc actually compelled to leave the country. It was on 
this matter that James had gone to Brussels. When the 
country settled down, and matters did not happen as 
was feared, the King left this sum with the House of 
Rothschild, and in the course of ycars, at compound 
interest, it increased by 1866 to the prodigious sum of 
20,000,000 frances, which formed the basis of the enor- 
mous inheritance which was to come to the unfortunate 
Empress Charlotte of Mexico." James returned from 
Brussels to Paris “to plunge again courageously into 
the source of all the troubles that are making Europe 
unhappy,” as Count Woyna stated.7* He was greatly 
dismayed to sce that his friends, the Dictator Cavaignac 
and Gencral Changarnicr, were losing more and more 
ground to Louis Napolcon. At the beginning of November 
1848 the situation in Paris was again exccedingly 
strained, and, as Herr von Thom reported, = the general 
opinion in Paris was that another big revolution was 
immincnt. 

“Fear and unrest,” the Chary¢ d’Affaires reported, 
“ are general ; business and economic interests are suffer- 
ing acutely. The slump in securities has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, and yesterday there was actually a 
rumour to the effect that the House of Rothschild was 
going into liquidation.” 

Things were not nearly as bad as all that, but it made 
Rothschild exceedingly uneasy to see how the cause of 
Prince Louis Napoleon was advancing with enormous 
strides throughout the country. He was bitterly dismayed 
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to receive the news on 10th December that Louis 
Napoleon had been elected President of the Republic 
by a vote of five and a half millions, whereas Cavaignac 
had polled only one and a half million, and Changarnier 
only fifty thousand votes. 

He decided to make the best of the situation, and to 
use great restraint and caution in expressing any political 
opinions. Louis Napoleon's position was not by any 
means secure yet, but he had made considerable pro- 
gress in that direction. 

While the Paris House was gravely concerned with 
regard to ıts future, and the future of the country in 
which it was established, affairs in ¿he Austrian Empire 
were becoming more and more chaotic. Whilst Austria 
had been victorious in Italy, Hungary was now in com- 
plete revolt, and Kossuth was speaking to his country- 
men, who were drunk with nationalist ideas, of the 
complete independence and liberty of Hungary. Most 
of the troops had left Vienna for Italy and Hungary, 
only a weak garrison being left behind in the capital 
itself. Instigated by Hungary, the democrats in Vienna 
exploited these conditions to make another bloody rising. 

On 6th October, 1848, other troops and men of the 
National Guard who did not wish to go to Hungary 
mutinied and joined the rebcls. The shouting mob, drunk 
with victory, proceeded to the War Office building, where 
the Ministry was meeting, and threatened to lynch the 
Ministers. They, however, all escaped, with the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate War Minister, Count Latour, 
who was cruelly murdered, his corpse being hung stark 
naked to a lamppost. where the mob continued to insult 
and beat it. After this murder the crowd, which was 
quite out of hand, proceeded to the arsenal, which is 
now the centra! fire station, and which then had its front- 
age on the Wipplingerstrasse and Renngassc, being there- 
fore quite close to the Rothschild Housc. 
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At 7 o’clock in the evening they began to lay siege to 
it. The mob ransacked and occupied the Windischgractz 
Palace and the Rothschilds” house in the Renngassc. 
From the roof of the latter they shot at the Grenadiers’ 
quarters inside the arsenal. This fighting went on 
throughout the night, the arsenal being handed over on 
the following day to a commission appointed by the 
Reichstag. 

The whole of Vienna was in a panic. The Court left 
the Residence and fled to Olmütz. The further disturb- 
anccs had surprised Solomon Rothschild in his house in 
the Renngasse, and he fled. He now sorrowfully recalled 
Metternich’s words: “ If the devil fetches me, he will 
fetch vou too!” During the last few months he had 
imagined that the Chancellor would prove mistaken, 
for Metternich had fallen and he had remained. 

Now, however, that his own house had been looted, 
and had been made a base of operations for an attack 
on the arsenal clos. by, he felt completely broken 
down, and desired only one thing—to get away from 
Vienna.” 

He first proceeded to conceal himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna until he should have brought his 
secretary, Goldschmidt, his family, and the most 1m- 
portant papers and moneys into a place of safety. 

The Goldschmidts had fled by boat to Stein, near 
Krems, but the father of the famil:’ returned to Vienna, 
so as to be able to help if Solonion Rothschild needed 
him on the journey, and to assist in getting the money 
and securities away. But it was no longer so simple to 
enter Vienna without being attacked. Goldschmidt hit 
upon the idea” of hiring a small cart and milk-cans 
from his landlord at Dóbling, who had a dairy, and 
entered the town disguised as a milkman. He was closcly 
examined at the Nussdorfer Linje and at the Schottentor, 
but he managed to reach Rothschild’s office safely, where 
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he found almost everything intact in huge, well-locked, 
and hidden coffers. 

Rothschild?s books, his cash and securities, were 
packed up in a moment, and sent to the National Bank, 
where they were taken over and brought into security. 
This was on 10th October, 1848. Goldschmidt had not 
met Solomon again. The Baron had availed himself of 
an opportunity of travelling to Frankfort-on-Main. He 
was never to sec Vienna again. 


CHAPTER VII 


Fighting for Position with Louis Napoleon, Cavour, and 
Bismarck 


Tue February revolution in France, which started a 
general revolutionary movement throughout Europe, 
was to terminate in a surprising manner. After the fall 
of the first Napoleon, France had first tried the elder 
and then the younger linc of the Bourbons. The majority 
of the people, however, felt uneasy under the form of 
government introduced in 1848, for memories of the 
terror and excesses of the first republic that followed 
the great revolution had not entim ! died out, and they 
werc revived by the June rising of 1848, which was sup- 
pressed, after sanguinary conflicts, by Kugéne Cavaignac, 
War Minister of the Republic. 

It was only natural in these circumstances that the 
French people should respond to the magic name of 
Napoleon, which, in spite of the tragic end of ihe man 
who had made it famous, had remained a symbol of 
genius and glory. On the outbreak of the revolution, 
Louis Napoleon had hastened to Paris to spy out his 
ehances ; at first he remained in the backerounc, but 
when in June he was clected to represent Paris and three 
Departments, he felt that his moment was at hand. The 
aura surrounding the name of Napoleon, with its peculiar 
psychological appeal, was successfully exploited by a 
powerful agitation, so that at the Presidenti:.1 elections 
of the 10th December, 1848, no less than five and a 
half million, out of seven and a quarter million 
votes, were cast in favour of the Prince. 

The Rothschild fumily watched these developments 
with no little dismay. They had not, as in the case of 
Louis XVIII, cased with their gold the progress of the 
Regent from London to his throne in Paris. The reaction 
had occurred far tuo suddenly, and they were too 
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intimately associated with the dynasty that had given 
them such an extraordinary position in Paris to be able 
to effect so abrupt a readjustment of their whole 
position, the expediency of which, at first at any rate, 
was far from certain. Moreover, there were historical 
rcasons why they should feel embarrassed in tendering 
their support to a Napoleon, since they were bound to 
reflect that their attitude, after the fall of the first 
Napoleon, had made it obvious to everyone that they 
had always been secretly in opposition. 

If a successor of that great man were actually to 
attain to power, the members of the Rothschild family 
could hardly expect him to look upon them with favour 
and confidence. In the absence of any possibility of 
Louis Philippe coming back, the House of Rothschild 
was inclined to favour a republic. The men at the helm 
seemed to provide a sufficient guarantee against such a 
republic being too extreme; and the Rothschilds had 
succeeded through their earlier connections in establish- 
ing good, and, in some cases, even intimate relations 
with these men. 

They were exceedingly friendly with Cavaignac, 
and on the best possible terms with Gencral Nicolas 
Changarnier, who had been recalled from Algiers to 
the National Assembly, and had been appointed to the 
command of the National Guard. Cnangarnicr paid 
gallant attentions to James Rothschild’s wife, the 
beautiful and intelligent Baroness Betty. Politically 
the General was also in sympathy with the House of 
Rothschild, since, if he could not achieve the Presidency 
himself, he was inclined to support the Bourbons, his 
only difficulty being to decide as between the older and 
the younger line. 

Changarnier and the Rothschilds were, therefore, 
alike dismayed at the defeat of Cavaignac and Ledru- 
Rollin in the Presidential clections. The General, 
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however, retained his high military office, since, for the 
moment, he was indispensable to the new President, 
Louis Napoleon, the problem in 1849 being to repel 
further attacks by the radicals ; in this matter, although 
otherwise opposed, their interests were identical. Chan- 
garnicr, who secretly still cherished a hope of attaining 
to the Presidency himself, noted with displeasure, as 
also did James, that the entourage of the Prince President 
consisting, as many of their friends stated, of greedy 
adventurers, although it certainly included Persigny, 
a man of blameless character who was blindly devoted 
to the Napoleonic cause, were constantly urging Louis 
Napoleon to make himself absolut inaster of the State. 
They were also displeased to observe that Louis Napoleon 
showed no small skill in enlisting the support of 
philanthropic and socialistic movements. 

The result was that while, on the surface, Louis 
Napoleon’s attitude to the House of Rothschild was 
polite, the opposition between them increase. The 
President felt that the bank was an international power 
and that his own position was not so scure that he 
could afford to make cuemies unnecessarily. Financially, 
h-;wever, he had little need of the Rothschilds. The 
neh Jewish banker, Achille Fould, a member of the 
Paris bank of Fould and Oppenheim, had attached him- 
self to him some time ago, and he not only lent the 
Prince the money he so sorely needed to consolidate 
his position, but also, as a financial expert, vecame his 
confidential adviser in all money matters. 

In order to cut the ground from under the feet of 
his great rival, Achille Fould had been particularly 
active in confirming Louis Napoleon in the belief that 
no help could be expected of a House which had becn 
so intimatelv associated with the fate of the Bourbons, 
and had been sc definitely hostile to the first Napoleon. 

In this way Pould hoped to secure the position with 


the powers in the State that the Rothschilds had en joved 
Fould backed Louis Napoleon, who was leading in the 
race for the throne of France; if he were to come in first 
there was no saying how much the perspicacious banker 
might not win. On the 31st October, 1849, Achille Fould 
was actually appointed Finance Minister to the Republic. 

Such being the state of affairs, it must have been 
with mixed feeling that Louis Napoleon, President of 
the Republic, and James Rothschild, sat next to one 
another in the coach of honour at the opening of the 
Northern Railway of France line to St. Quentin. The 
shouts of ‘ Vive Empereur!” with which the President 
was acclaimed by the crowds, were music to his cars, but 
they roused bitter feelings in the breast of James. There 
was a third in this company, Jacques Emil Pereire, the 
Portuguese Jew who had attracted James’s attention in 
connection with the foundation of the railway com- 
panies, and who had achieved riches and honour in his 
service. He had for some time been in touch with Fould, 
and, when he saw the new star rising in the French 
firmament, he decided that the time had come to sever 
his connection with his old chief and to make an inde. 
pendent bid for wealth and power by placing himself 
at the service of the new lord of the land. He, too, 
heard with satisfaction the eloquent plaudits of the 
multitude, reminiscent of a glorious past. 

Externally, things seemed to be poing on as before, 
and it would have been difficult for the uninitiated to 
guess what was happening behind the scenes. 

The President’s representative and James Rothschild 
walked side by side behind Honoré de Balzac’s coffin on 
20th August, 1850. During the years of his growing 
success Balzac had been a constant visitor and friend of 
the House of Rothschild. He had never been able to 
get out of the habit of contracting debts, and, having 
made James's acquaintance at Aix les Bains,' he naturally 
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borrowed money from him. The novelist described his 
creditors in an amusing story, Roueries d'un créancier, 
which he dedicated, as well as Un homme d’affaires, 
to James Rothschild. To the Baroness Betty, who often 
invited him to the house, he dedicated L’enfant maudit. 
After meeting Heine and Rothschild on the boulevard 
one day, Balzac remarked, ‘‘ There go all the wealth and 
all the intelligence of the Jews, arm in arm.”’ 

Politics were too acute to leave much time for funcrals. 
The opposition between Changarnier, who controlled the 
military forces in Paris, and the President became more 
and more pronounced. The General over-estimated his 
influence and his position in the National Assembly ; his 
popularity in the capital was declining, whilst that of the 
Prince was increasing. Herr von Húbner, the new 
Austrian representative, whose predecessor James con- 
Linucd to lament, attributed this fact partly to the fact 
that the General’s relations with the House of Rott; schild 
were no secret. “ The feeling of popular resentment from 
which the General is suffering just now,” he reported on 
the 13th June,» “is largely attributable to his intimate 
relations with the Rothschild family, arising out of a 
sesiiment de cur for Madame James Rothschild. The 
Prince, whom Changarnier bas on several occasions pro- 
voked by holding reviews of the troops without even ad- 
vising him previously, learnt that the said lady was 
present at them in a magnificent cquipage, and that the 
gallant gencral saluted her before the whole army of 
Paris.” Louis Napoleon finally decided, at the instiga- 
tion of his entourage, to take steps to relieve General 
Changarnier of his command. 

The deeree of dismissal had lain for four days on the 
President's desk, when he changed his mind again ; tae 
insincere and shorilived reconciliation being marked by 
a magnificent re iew, at which the General marched the 
troops past the Prince. 
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During this period the enthusiastic Bonapartists were 
working zealously for the re-establishinent of the Empire. 
Jcan Persigny played a prominent part in this move- 
ment ; he had become a friend of Louis Napoleon during 
the latter’s exile at Arenenberg in Switzerland, and had 
taken part in the Strassburg adventure at the end of 
October 1836, as well as in Louis Napoleon’s unsuccess- 
ful landing at Boulogne. The latter attempt had resulted 
in a sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment, and he did 
not regain his liberty until the February revolution of 
1848. Inspired with a burning hatred of the Bourbons, 
he now became the most zealous champion of the Emprre. 

Louis Napolcon had at once taken him into his con- 
fidence and employed him on important diplomatie mis- 
sions ; from December 1849 until April 1850 he was at 
Berlin. 

Forcign countries, and especially Germany, were dis- 
turbed to observe the internal developments in France, 
as that country appeared to be moving Lowards a second 
Napoleonic Empire, with all the unfortunate associations 
connected with that name. 

Meyer Amschel at Frankfort and his brother Solomon, 
who had also been staying at Frankfort since he had fled 
from Vienna on the outbreak of the revolution, shared 
these misgivings ; they asked their brother James to let 
them know the trulh as to the state of affairs in Paris, 
and how far they had real cause to feel alarmed. During 
James’s temporary absence, his eldest son Alphonse Roths- 
child answered their letter. He admitted that the con- 
flicting and cxaggerated reports in the newspapers gave 
distinct ground for alarm. He therefore wished his uncle 
to know the opinions of well-informed persons who, by 
reason of Lheir position in the State, exercised a direct 
and powerful influence upon the course of events. In 
that category Changarnier was obviously included by 
noplication. Alphonse Rothschild expressed the view that 
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there was a unanimous desire to maintain peace and 
order. The only cause of alarm was connected with 
Persigny and the Imperialist elements. 

“M. de Persigny,” he wrote,® “ the representative of 
France in Berlin, is to return to his post in the near 
future. He is still of a very warlike turn of mind. He 
means to induce Prussia to declare war on Austria with 
the idea that France shall intervene in this fratricidal 
strife. He hopes thoroughly to confuse the issue in Ger- 
many, so that certain ambitious schemes in France (the 
Empire) may be brought to fruition, which have no 
chance of success without a foreign war. You may assure 
your friends that these schemes in no way enjoy the ap- 
proval of our Government, of influential members of the 
Chamber, or of the country itself. France has no desire 
at all to sce Prussia and Austria at war. The idea of 
German blood being shed by Germans secms criminal, 
and if the Elysées (the President, Louis Napoleon) should 
really embark upon such an eccentric policy, our states- 
menand parliamentarians would certainly refuse to adopt 
it or carry it through. You may therefore set your 
minds at rest. . . . The Government will follow an 
entirely conservative policy.” 

Changarnicr was sanguine too; he said of Persigny, 
who was somewhat short of stature, that he was busily 
engaged in “ turning the little man’s head.” * But the 
General was mistaken. Louis Napoleon pursued his 
course unswervingly. 

On the 5th January, 1851, the President relieved 
General Changarnier of his military command, although 
he had failed to carry a vote of censure on the Gencral 
in the National Assembly. The result was that Louis 
Napoleon broke with the Assembly, but the Asscmbly 
itself was split by this event, and its majority became 
divided. 

Meanwhile the President, who was determined to cut 
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the Gordian knot, had completed his preliminary pre- 
parations. By the coup d'état of the 2nd December, 1851, 
whereby he dissolved the National Assembly, hc laid the 
foundations of his personal power. 

Louis Napolcon’s most important opponents, num- 
bering almost twenty-seven thousand persons, were 
arrested and deported or otherwise dealt with. In this 
number were included Thiers, Cavaignac, and Chan- 
garnier. The President said to the people: “ Your con- 
stitution and your National Assembly are detestable ; 
I liberate you from them.” Up to the last moment the 
Ministry had no suspicion of what was in the air. The 
leading positions were mostly occupied by persons whose 
names were closely associated with the First Empire, the 
new men being Morny, Flahault, Persigny and Fould. 

These events caused consternation in the house of 
James Rothschild. Changarnier’s fall made an end of all 
the hopes which he hat: set on him. 

“ The arrest of the treneral,” Hübner reported,: “ has 
brought sorrow into the home of the Rothschilds, but 
it must be admitted that Baron James is bearing the 
blow with great resignation. All things considered, the 
position is exceedingly serious.” 

Louis Napoleon submitted the draft of the new con- 
stitution to the people, and took a plebiscite on his 
measures which resulted in his obtainme an enormous 
majority, seven and a half million votes being cast in 
favour of his measure and six hundrcd and fifty thousand 
against. The people wanted peace, and for them the name 
of Napoleon symbolised a happy future. 

By way of encountering any misgivings, lest as in the 
time of the First Empire, the calm which every one 
longed for should be shattered by war, Louis Napoleon 
made the statement at Bordeaux: “The Empire is 
peace,” thercby giving open expression to his intention 
of assuming the Imperial crown. James had to make the 
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best of a bad job and adjust himself to the course of 
events. 

Louis Napoleon had not shown any overt hostility to 
James ; he had even, in accordance with his policy of 
securing the support of the Catholics, induced him to 
grant a loan to the Pope. Moreover, at the beginning of 
1852 he had granted a syndicate of bankers, operating 
under the leadership of the House of Rothschild, the con- 
cession for constructing the railway from Paris to Lyons. 

Nevertheless, James had lost his position of financial 
supremacy in Paris ; he would not be able to retain his 
footing at all without a struggle, and, having regard to 
the persons now in power, that struggle was bound to 
be a hard one. The Paris House had scarcely recovered 
somewhat from the consequences of the February revolu- 
tion of 1848, when it was faced with these further serious 
problems. 

At this time an event occurred that profoundly affected 
all the merubers of the Rothschild family. Frau Gudula, 
widow since 1812 of Meyer Amschel, the founder of 
the bank, and mother of the five Frankforters who had 
witnessed the rise of the louse from its beginning, died 
on the 7th Mav, 1849, at the age of ninety-six. She had 
scen the passage of the law of the 20th February, 1849, 
conferring civil and political equality on all members of 
the State, including the Jews, an event which her hus- 
band and her sons had done so much to help bring about. 
In spite of all the wealth that had come to her family, 
she had never left the little family house in the Jewish 
quarter, for she feared that fortune would desert the 
House if she were to forsake the spot where it had first 
come upon them, during the lifetime of her beloved hus- 
band. She had kept her health up to an advanced age, 
and then, when the first sign of trouble occurred, she was 
angry with the ductors for not being able to assist her 
more effectively. When Doctor Stiebel replied that it was 
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unfortunately impossible for him to make her younger, 
she answercd in the words that have since become 
famous: “ I do not want you to make me younger; all 
I want is to be made older.” 

Until the end of her life the venerable woman remained 
saving, simple, unassuming, and deeply religious. Her 
bridal wreath, carefully preserved under glass, and still 
occupying its place of honour at Frankfort, was a symbol 
of the pious life of this fine old woman, so true to her 
traditions. While the old mother of the House was dying 
at Frankfort, her sons and grandsons throughout the 
world were fighting to maintain the position of power 
which they had won. The financial supremacy of the 
House in England had seareely been affected by the de- 
velopment of events un the Continent. In England they 
were rather concerned to raise themselves socially, for 
the House of Lords was strongly opposed to the idea of 
Jewish emancipation. 

Anthony, Nathan’s second son and the younger 
brother of Lionel, who was now head of the English 
House, had, on Sir Robert Pecl’s recommendation, been 
created a baronct on the 12th January, 1847, with the 
special provision that if he had no heirs male, the title 
should devolve upon the hers of his eider brother, Lionel. 
He lived the life of a wealthy country gentleman, and 
kept open house at his place, Aston Clinton in Bucking- 
hamshire. Meanwhile Lionel, whom the City of London 
kept electing to Parliament, did not ccasc his efforts to 
secure admission to the House, in spite of the obstacles 
of the Christian oath and the opposition of the House of 
Lords. Ilis case raised the important question of prin- 
ciple, as to whether Jews should be admitted to the 
Mouse of Commons or not. On the 25th July, 1850, a 
meeting of clectors of the City, which had been called at 
a London tavern, decided that Lionel should go to the 
Fouse of Commons on the following day and claim his 
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seat. He duly appeared and asked to take the oath on 
the Old Testament. Sir Robert Inglis, however, the : 
leader of the Tories and the opponent of Jewish emanci- 
pation, opposed the suggestion. Lionel was asked to with- 
draw, and the matter was postponed until the 29th July. 

On that day he again appeared in the House of Com- 
mons and took the oath of loyalty to the Queen, as well 
as the oath of supremacy, which recognises the sovereign 
as the only head of the Church, these two oaths being 
quite unobjectionable, since they closed with the words, 
““ So help me God.” In the case of the third oath required 
by law, however, the oath of abjuration. which deals with 
the descendants of James the Second,’ and ıs still re- 
quired, and which closes with the words, “ on the true 
faith of a Christian,” Nathan substituted the formula, 
“* So help me God,” adding that these words were more 
binding on his conscience than any other. 

He had taken up the pen to sign his name in the 
register of admitted members, when the Speaker told 
him to withdraw. A fresh election was demanded, on 
the ground that Baron Rothschild had refused to take 
the oath in the prescribed form. An amendment that 
he should be regarded as an actual member of the House 
was lost by a majority of 104 votes. The matter aroused 
great excitement, and there was keen public discussion. 
The position was that any change in the formula in the 
oath of abjuration could be brought about only by an 
Act of Parliament passed by both Houses, although the 
oath was quite redundant and had a purely historical 
significance. If, however, the House of Commons had 
agreed, alter all that had occurred, in nis taking his 
seat, Rothschild could have sat in it from that day. 
By doing so, however, he would have made himself 
liable to an action by any person in any once of the three 
principal courts of justice, and to a penalty of five 
hundred pounds for cach day that he had sat in the 
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House, the fine being payable to the person who brought 
the action.* 

Although at a later date a majority of the House of 
Commons actually voted that Lionel should be admitted, 
the Bill was rejected by the House of Lords, and some 
years passed before the matter was finally settled. 

Through his brother Nathaniel and through occasional 
visits, Lionel kept in close touch with his uncle James in 
Paris. In view of the development of events in France, 
James felt that he ought to discuss the situation with 
his other brothers and nephews in Frankfort and 
Vienna, and accordingly sct out on a journey to these 
cities in August 1852 

At Vienna James was received in audience by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who asked him what was 
happening in France. The Emperor informed James, 
as Austrian Consul-Gencral in Paris, that he cherished 
the most friendly feelings for Louis Napoleon, and asked 
him to pass this on. ‘The duty of communicating this 
message, non-committal though 1t might be, was a wel- 
come one to James, since he would be coming to the 
President, who was on the verge of achieving the 
Imperial dignity, with pleasant words from a “legtti- 
mate” potentate, and would thereby be enabled to 
improve his unfortunate position In Paris. 

After Solomon's flight, the Vienna branch of the 
House of Rothschild was without a real head, being 
earricd on by managers and secretarios. Later on, 
Solomon's eldest son, Anselm, who was forty-nine ycars 
old at the time, frequently visited Vienna, and although 
he was Austrian Consul-General at Frankfort he took 
over the control of the business, constantly coming 
and going between the two towns. When the reaction 
sct in in Austria and the aged Metternich returned, 18 
became easier for the House of Rothschild to regain 
their footing in Vienna. The family wealth was 
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unimpaired. Society and the State still wanted their 
money ; the aristocracy returned to power, and closely 
guarded the throne. Old connections, from the time of 
Metternich, which had bcen only temporarily severed, 
were resumed, and the House in Vienna was soon 
re-established in its former respected position. 

When James returned to Paris from Vienna, there 
was an unpleasant surprise awaiting him. His opponents 
had succeeded in entirely winning over to their side 
Louis Napolcon, who had very little understanding of 
financial matters, and they were already venturing 
upon a move which should take the financial power in 
France entirely out of the hands of the Rothschilds. 
They had planned to found a great rival bank, which 
should receive extensive support from the State, and 
in which —this was the essential point —Fould, Pereire 
and their retainers should play the leading parts. The 
róles had been cleverly allotted. The highly gifted and 
assiduous Percires with their tireless cnergy, who had 
been schooled by Rothschild, were ostensibly to be the 
founders. Achille Fould was to stand aloof, so as to be 
able to hold office under the State, but his mtimacy 
and influence with the new ruler would be bis highly 
Important contribution to the capital of the new ven- 
ture. With the support of the ruler and of the State, 
they hoped that their business would succeed. There 
was an element of St. Simonism and socialism for 
decorative effect, and indeed this was not a matter 
entirely of phrases and theories such as the democratisa- 
tion of banking, for some new ideas of real value were 
certainly developed. 

The fundamental idea was that the State should be 
made independent of rich individual bankers, and that 
even the smallest savings of its citizens should be 
canalised into a mgantie reservoir, the new bank, which 
would distribute them as and where capital was required." 
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Fould won over his sovereign by the pleasing prospect 
of being able to make himself independent of Rothschild, 
who at heart was an Orléanist, by the proposal that any 
loan for which the necessity should arise should be issued 
in small quantities direct to the public, and thus escape 
the Rothschilds. 

The phrase souscription nationale coupled with the 
idea of independence of the anti-Napolconic Rothschilds 
entirely won over Louis Napolcon, and Fould and 
Pereire’s hopes soared so high that they alrcady saw 
themselves in control of a monopoly for the whole credit 
organisation of France. Thus they hoped to drive the 
Rothschilds entirely out of the field. 

When James perceived this danger he did everything 
he could to warn the President of the Republic and to 
open his eyes. He sent Louis Napoleon a memorandum 
written in his own hand, in which he sct out the dangers 
of all these innovatisus and prophesied that the new 
venturc would come to a bad end. 

It was an casy matter for Fould to make it clear to 
Louis Napoleon that this could all be explained by 
James's hostility to the formation of a new Napoleonic 
Empire. On the 20th November, 1852, the memorandum 
constituting the new Company was actually published in 
the Moniteur. It was given the name Credit Mobilier. The 
two brothers Percire and the Foulds held the majority oí 
the shares, each couple holding over cleven thousand, 
out of the original capital of forty tnousand shares. The 
name of Louis Napoleon’s confidential adviser, Achille 
Fould, did not appear, the shares standing in the name 
of his brother Benoite, who was head of the bank B. L. 
Fould € Fould-Oppenheim. Associated with the founders 
were the names of decorative personages belonging to the 
aristocracy, such as the Princess von Leuchtenberg and 
the Duke of Galliera, and also the Bank of Torlonia in 
Rome and Solomon Heine of Hamburg, Heinrich Heine’s 
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uncle. Altogether a total of 120,000 shares at 500 francs a 
share were issued, so that even the smallest capitalist 
could take part in the venture, which indeed they 
proceeded to do. 

France was at the time living in a kind of fever evoked 
by the name of Napoleon. Everyone hoped that, in 
accordance with the promiscs of the new ruler, peace and 
tranquillity were assured for a long period and that it 
would thercfore be easy to growrich without much effort. 
The share which anyone could easily take in the new 
venture seemed the obvious way of achieving the desired 
result. 

One day after the publication of the memorandum 
which called the Crédit Mobilier into existence, a plebis- 
cite yiclded almost 8,000,000 votes in favour of an 
Imperial constitution, against 250,000 votes on the 
other side. On the 23rd November, the first day on which 
the shares of the Crédit Mobilier were quoted on the 
Bourse, the securitics, whose nominal value was five 
hundred francs, were quoted at cleven hundred, rising 
to sixteen hundred four days later. James Rothschild 
watched these developments ironically, but with a 
certain amount of concealed fear. His warnings passed 
unheeded. He naturally took no part whatever in the 
undertaking, and in his heart declared relentless war 
upon it. The contest, he now realised, would be no easy 
one, for behind the new undertaking stood tue name 
of the head of the State who, on the 2nd December, 1852, 
was proclaimed Napoleon III by the grace of God and 
the will of the people, Emperor of the French. 

James was able to derive a certain secret satisfaction 
from the fact that, as carly as the 31st December of 
that year, the shares of the Crédit Mobilier were quoted 
at only 875 francs. The shares had become as dangerous 
as any securitics on the Buursc, and were the sport of 
unsound speculation, 
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Noteveryone had been dazzled by these developments. 
There were other contemporaries of James who perceived 
the dangers lurking behind these financial experiments. 
“ Thanks to the new concern,” one such sceptic wrote 
sarcastically to Vienna, “the more favoured people 
on the Paris Bourse at any rate will be enabled for a 
time to speculate with every prospect of success, with- 
out touching a sou.” 

Thus, owing to the support of the authorities, new 
men had come into the control of financial affairs. Not 
only Fould and Pereire had come into the foreground, 
but some highly unsavoury elements as well, which 
sought to make hay by a skilful combination of busi- 
ness and journalism. There was in particular a certain 
Jules Mirès, originally a poor wretch from the lowest 
class in Bordeaux, where he hit upon the idea of pub- 
lishing a paper which, in addition to certain items of 
news, should contain a daily list of persons who had 
died in the town. In cach ease the illness of which they 
had died was stated, as well as the name of the doctor 
who had attended them. This caused annoyance to 
the younger members of the profession, and they paid 
Mires a sum of twenty-five thousand frances to cease 
publishing the paper. 

With this money Mirès migrated to Paris,. where he 
founded a railway paper on the same system, calling 
it the Journal des Chemins-de-fers. By means of both true 
and fabricated disclosures he alarmed the public and 
produced consternation among the companies, which 
were forced Lo pay for his silence. In addition he acquired 
so much wealth by speculation that he soon achieved 
a place amongst the leading Paris financiers, who 
associated with so many important persons. 

The new powers and enterprises had not yet reached 
the stage of being able to compete with the Rothschilds 
ouiside France. Everyone, even including the Papal 
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States, still applied to the Rothschilds when in need of 
money. During Napoleon’s Presidency Rome had been 
the scene of dramatic events. It was hoped in Italy that 
the nationalist and liberal Pope Pius IX would join 
the gencral movement against Austria. He, however, 
feared the spirit of anarchy fomented by the revolution, 
and any too great extension of democracy, while he 
also hesitated to enter upon open hostilities against 
Catholic Austria. The result was to produce the exciting 
Novembcr days in Rome, when the Pope’s Palace was 
besieged by the mob, and the Holv Father was compelled 
under threats to appoint a Radical Ministry. ‘Thereupon 
the Head of Christendom fled in disguise to Gaéta in 
Neapolitan territory, whence he protested against any 
deeds of violence in Rome while the Roman Republic 
was being set up in the Residence of the Papal States. 
On the 20th February, 1849, Pius IX applied to the 
Catholic powers-—France, Austria, Spain, and Naples 
and Sicily--begging them to assist him with their arms 
to regain his temporal power. Louis Napoleon, who at 
that Lime wished to win the support of Catholics through- 
out the world with a view to his ultimate Imperial 
schemes, did actually land troops in April 1849 to 
march on Rome. After various vicissitudes the French 
occupicd the city on the 38rd July and reinstated the 
Papal Government. Meanwhile the Pope was living 
at Gaéla in wretched circumstances, and was in great 
need of money. This was particularly necessary for his 
return, since he could not re-enter his e: ıpital with empty 
hands. The Pope accordingly entered into negotiations 
with a company of French capitalists, but it soon tran- 
spired that the bank which was backing these people 
had not the necessary funds at its disposal. Pius IX 
was therefore advised to apply again to the Louse of 
Rothschild, whose international connections were such 
that, even so svon after the revolutionary events that 
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had occurred throughout Europe, they controlled the 
necessary amount of money. 

The Papal envoy at Naples accordingly got into 
touch with Carl Rothschild, but the terms offered by 
the latter seemed to him to be wholly unacceptable. 
As has already been pointed out, there could be no 
question of the Pope returning to Rome until the loan 
was settled. Carl made it a condition for granting the 
loan that the gates and walls of the Ghetto should be 
abolished, that Jews should be allowed to live where 
they pleased in the Papal States, and that all special 
taxes and separate forms of procedure for dealing with 
Jews in the courts should be abolished. The Secretary 
of the Jewish Community at Rome had come to Naples 
to discuss these requests. Carl also demanded a mortgage 
on the ecclesiastical estates as security since, as his son 
put it to the Austrian Minister at Naples, Count Moritz 
Esterházy, it was “ dificult, in view of the complete 
absence of any material or moral guarantee offered by 
the present Papal Government, to enter into a trans- 
action involving such a Jarge sum of money without a 
mortgage.” 

The first conditions were at once definitely rejected 
by the Pope, who refused even to cousider such demands 
as conditions. He stated that he would prefer to suffer 
an indefinite amount of financial misery rather than 
incur the reproach of having subordinated higher to 
temporal interests. The second set of conditions seemed 
to Carl Rothschild to have a greater chance of being 
accepted. The negotiations proceeded actively at Naples, 
but finally Carl declared, since the ecclesiastical 
authorities were strongly opposing the mortgage as well, 
that he had exceeded the instructions of his House, and 
that James Rothschild in Paris should be approached 
with a view to continuing the negotiations. 

Pius IX accordingly sent a request direct to the 
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French Government, asking them to use their influence 
with the House of Rothschild. When the Papal Nuncio 
transmitted this request, both Louis Napoleon per- 
sonally, and the Paris Cabinet, approached James with 
the request that he would offer the Pope acceptable 
conditions." James decided that the House did not 
stand to lose much, since the Papal Government was 
just about to be reinstated, and its continuance in 
office would be guaranteed by the Catholic powers. 
James also mentioned the wishes of the Jews in Rome, 
and referred to the abolition of the Ghetto walls and 
the question of extraordinary taxes and restrictions 
on their liberty of movement. 

Such conditions affected the Pope unpleasantly, as 
they constituted an obvious interference in the internal 
affairs of his State. However, the Pope did not wish 
the negotiations to break down on account of these 
demands. James was accordingly informed that the 
concessions which he was asking for his co-religionists 
were to a large cxtent already in force, and that His 
Holiness could not expose himself to the suspicion of 
having granted concessions affecting questions of religion 
on account of the financial difficulties from which he 
was suffering.» He then gave a written assurance to 
James, through Monsignor Fornarini, the Papal Nuncio 
in Paris, to the effect that the Holy Father had the 
best intentions with regard to the Jews in his States 
and that the Nuncio was authorised to repcat to him 
that the Holy Father would not withdraw his promises 
in that matter. This also involved an edict regarding 
the abolition of the Ghetto. 

The final difficulties had thus been disposed of, and 
the money was paid by the Rothschilds into the Papal 
Treasury on very favourable terms.:* The final obstacle 
to the rcturn of His Holiness to Rome was removed. 

After the satisfactory conclusion of these difficult 
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matters, the Pope took his leave of the King of Naples, 
who had offered him a refuge in these trying times, and 
on the 12th April, 1850, he made his entry into Rome. 

The Rothschilds had thercfore provided the money for 
the return of the Pope, without having secured a formal 
assurance regarding the betterment of the lot of their 
co-religionists in anything but the most general terms. 
Carl Rothschild went to Rome shortly afterwards, and 
on this occasion he again heard the most painful lamenta- 
tions about the lot of the Jews, which, in spite of every- 
thing, had not been improved. Ile therefore decided to 
ask Prince Schwartzenberg to intervene with the Holy 
See. 

“* During my last stay in Rome,” he wrote to the Prime 
Minister, “TI was brought, both by personal observa- 
tion and by hearing the representations of the leaders 
of the Jewish Community there, to the conviction that 
their lot is a very hard onc, and in view of their pressing 
requests I was unable to refrain from promising that I 
would use such feeble influence as I might possess, with 
any influential persons who may be willing to listen to me 
favourably, to secure the betterment of their lot.” 

He went on to state that he and his whole family had 
the most keen and lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
that community, and he begged the Impcrial Govern- 
ment, which offered such a moving example in the way 
it granted its equal paternal protection to all confessions 
alike, to use its ascendancy and its powerful influence 
with the Holy Sec on their behalf. Schwartzenberg in- 
structed Count Esterházy to make representations in 
Rome, but it was a long time before the matter was 
settled. 

On receiving a letter of complaint from the Jewish 
Community in Rome, James also applied to the 
Austrian Government." He suggested that the Pope 
was not aware that the Jews had again been confined to : 
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the Ghetto and subjected to every possible kind of re- 
strietion. Esterházy was again instructed to discuss the 
matter in a friendly way with the Pope, and this was 
done on several further occasions; the reason being 
that the Austrian Government were just at that time 
negotiating with the Rothschilds for a sterling loan. 

In spite of having resumed its good relations with 
Austria, the House of Rothschild was constantly engaged 
in loan ncgotiations with Sardinia, the enemy of the 
Papal Government. That State was suffering acutely 
from the consequences of the unfortunate war with 
Austria which, after Radetzky’s successes at Mortara 
and Novara, had cost King Albert his crown. As the 
King felt that fortune was against him, his son Victor 
Emanuel had to go the hard road of concluding a peace 
with Austria which was signed in Milan on the 6th 
August. He succeeded in avoiding any surrender of terri- 
tory, but Austria demanded a substantial war indemnity 
for the payment of which the State of Sardinia had to 
incur a heavy load of debt and enter the international 
financial markets as an applicant for loans. 

Al that time the banker Giovanni Nigra was Sardinia’s 
Finance Minister; although only moderately endowed 
with financial gifts, he had dared at this difficult moment 
to take over the direction of the State finances. He was 
at that time on friendly terms with Count Camillo 
Cavour, who did not then hold any public office, although 
he was already a Member of Parliament. It was with him, 
his authority in such matters being already recognised, 
that Nigra mostly discussed economic questions. 

Even before the conclusion of peace, the Finance 
Minister had got into touch with Rothschild, who had 
asked him what would be the amount of the war indem- 
nity demanded by Austria. But it was not until after the 
conclusion of peace that. serious negotiations were started. 
James came from Paris to Turin to conduct them with 
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Nigra, and also came into touch with Cavour. Rothschild 
and Cavour once dined together with Nigra.'* James was 
at first somewhat suspicious ; he asked for information re- 
garding the internal arrangements of Sardinia’s finances, 
and it was not until he had been convinced that the State 
of Sardinia had achieved clarity and order in its own 
affairs that he became more amenable. 

Cavour expressed the following opinion on Roths- 
child” : “ He is really most anxious to have serious 
dealings with this country, and he has repeatedly told 
me that in spite of everything he regards the State of 
Piedmont as established on a firmer basis than that of 
Austria.” 

James had been brought to this opinion by the ex- 
periences of his brother Solomon at Vienna and by events 
in Hungary. Nigra also carried on negotiations with 
James Rothschild independently of Cavour, who wished 
to leave as small a share as possible of the loan to the 
Italian bankers. Caveur had hoped that ten to twelve 
millions would be allotted to the Turin and Geneva 
bankers, part of which amount he had wished to be 
reserved for the Swiss banker, de la Ruc, who was a 
friend of his and in close business relations with him. 
On the evening of the 4th October, 1849, Nigra had a 
long conference with Rothschild, m the course of which 
he aliowed himself to be persuadea to reserve for the 
Italian bankers only 8,000,000 out of the 62,000,000- 
franc loan. Cavour, who knew nothing of this, went to 
Rothschild the same evening to ask him for 600,000 
francs worth of bonds for de la Rue, or rather to inform 
him that the banker would underwrite that amount. 

“ The old Jew,” Cavour wrote to de la Rue,” “ replied 
with a smile that you were acting very wiscly, and that 
it would be better for you to buy Rentes in Turin and 
Genoa than in Paris. I thought that everything was going 
through splendidly, for it was not until afterwards that 
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Bombrini» informed me of Nigra’s defection. Under 
these conditions I cannot ask Rothschild for any favours, 
for that would make me an accessory to an operation 
which 1 consider to be opposed to the best interests of 
the country. I will accept no bonds from him that he 
does not offer freely to all the houses that wish to apply 
for them.” 

“ I am furious,” Cavour continued, “ and I have every 
reason to believe that Nigra has allowed himself to be 
bamboozled by that cunning old rascal Rothschild. ... 
Nigra * left me out of the negotiations, only calling me 
in when the agreement was to be signed. I flatter my- 
self that if I had been in his place I should have got better 
terms. I had worked out a scheme through which it 
would have been possible to dispense with Rothschild. 
I used this scheme to counter some of his demands, but 
could not alter the basis of the agreement, which had 
been definitely fixed. Nigra’s great mistakc has been that 
he has not had enough confidence in the capacity of our 
own banks to take up the loan. ... This morning a Herr 
von Landau * called to offer me on behalf of Rothschild 
as many Rentes au priz coütant as 1 wanted. As you 
may imagine, I refused this offer, but it gave me some 
idea of the way business is done in most of the European 
Cabinets.” 

A few days later, the loan had been fully subscribed. 
It was so popular with the Italian people that the 
Finance Ministry was besieged by a mob who positively 
fought to get rid of their money. Turin alone could have 
absorbed far more than nine millions. 

“ Nigra is being roundly abused (on jette les hauts 
cris),”” wrote Cavour ; “ the poor fellow had the best in- 
tentions in the world and honestly believed that the 
country would he satisfied with eight millions. I am con- 
vinced that if the loan had been opened on the first of 
this month, and if, as I suggested, bills on Londun and 
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Paris had bcen accepted in payment, we could have dis- 
pensed with the Rothschilds.”’ 

We sec, although he had no official position, how great 
an interest Cavour was already taking in the financial 
business of the State and how much he resented the fact 
that his country had come to be so dependent on the 
House of Rothschild. He had alrcady made up his mind, 
if he should ever have anything to say in the matter, to 
make a radical change from this state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, the loan was a great success for Sardinia, 
and the country had no reason but to congratulate itself 
on its relations with the Rothschild bank. 

The loan, however, did not suflice to relieve Sardinia 
of all her pressing obligations, or to cover the deficit in 
the Budget. Nigra, therefore, had to look about for a 
further loan ; but on this occasion his unollicial financial 
adviser Cavour meant to keep a closer watch over his 
inexperienced friend ¡and fellow-countryman. “ Nigra is 
constantly corresponding with Rothschild,” Cavour 
wrote at the beginning of the year 1850.* “1 shall see to 
it that he is not bamboozled.” 

Rothschild, who had already made up his mind to 
underwrile the second loan, assumed an attitude of in- 
difference towards Nigra, in order to secure better con- 
ditions, and he made every effort to ensure that the first 
loan should be quoted as low as possible on the Bourse, 
so that he would not have to offer Loo high a rate for the 
second. 

The slump in the bonds, and Rothschild’s apparent 
reluctance, greatly disconcerted Nigra. It never even 
occurred to him that an effort might be made to raise 
the loan through another House. 

“* Tf the bonds refuse to rise in value,’’* Cavour wrote, 
“it is Nigra who is to blame, since, as he owes Rothschild 
21 millions he cannot make up his mind to enter into 
negotiations for the new loan. You will understand that, 
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until the Baron has definitely secured it, he will continue 
to depress the market. Only an ingenuous person would 
fail to appreciate this fact.” 

In the end James was afraid that he might fail to 
secure the handling of the loan, and he decided to go to 
Turin again himself. 

“ I have been definitely informed,” Cavour wrote on 
the 21st September, 1850,” “ that the great Baron will 
shortly arrive at Turin. Nigra is extraordinarily nervous, 
and I cannot understand why ; for if Rothschild takes 
the trouble to come here, he will certainly not lcave 
without having concluded his loan, even if it costs him 
one per cent. more to do so.” 

Cavour was at the time keeping away from Turin, 
although he was already generally regarded as a candi- 
date for the Ministry and had had occasion to enter into 
lengthy discussions on this matter. That being the posi- 
tion, if he had taken a personal part in the loan negotia- 
tions, he would have given the impression of already acting 
as Finance Minister, without actually being a Minister. 

“ I have prolonged my absence from Turin,” Cavour 
stated,» “in order not to have to associate with Roths- 
child. I felt that it would have been hardly fitting for 
me, in view of my present abnormal position, to inter- 
fere in the loan negotiations.” 

On the very day on which Cavour wrote this letter, 
the Marchese d’Azeglio, Sardinia’s Prime Minister and 
Minister for Forcign Affairs, summoned, Cavour, and 
asked him to accept the portfolio for Agriculture, ‘Trade, 
and Shipping. Cavour assented, although, as he himself 
said, he knew nothing about shipping. Having now, 
as a Minister, become a member of the Cabinct, this 
brilliant man hesitated no longer to intervene in matters 
of finance and in Nigra’s department, although he was 
naturally unable as yet to exercise a determining 
influence in financial matters. 
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The second loan, annuities of 6,000,000, representing 
a capital value of 120,000,000, was concluded by Nigra 
with Rothschild. Four millions of annuities were left to 
Rothschild to sell, Nigra retaining 2,000,000 to be dis- 
posed of at his discretion. The result was that the public 
finances of the State of Sardinia became very closely 
bound up with the House of Rothschild, and Cavour was 
not at all pleased to see his country falling so entirely 
under the financial influence of that House. 

On Parliament authorising the Ministry of Finance 
to issue 18,000 bonds in order fully to repay the debt 
to Austria, Cavour was determined to try and find a way 
of making his country independent of the Rothschilds, 
at any rate in this matter. Cavour conceived the plan 
of selling these securities in Vienna and Frankfort, and 
he asked de la Rue to discuss this suggestion with his 
business friends in those towns, Goldschmidt and Sina. 
“It is a business,” the Minister wrote,» ‘ that ought 
to appcal to them. 1 believe that they would be very 
pleased to steal a march on Rothschild, and it would 
delight me to put a speke in the whecl of that Jew who 
is cutting our throats.” 

Cavour’s influence, however, was not as great as he 
could have wished. Nigra was still Minister of Finance, 
and the bonds were not immediately issued. Nigra was 
not equal to his task ; the burden of debt and the deficit 
continued to increase, and the State's finances fell 
more and more under the influence of the Rothschilds. 

“* I am greatly concerned about the financial position,” 
Cavour wrote to the Prime Minister at the end of March, 
1851" ; “ Nigra is shockingly incompetent.” 

After he had taken office, Cavour’s opposition to the 
Finance Minister became more and more pronounccd ; 
it culminated in Cavour offering to resign during the 
discussion of commercial agreements with England and 
Belgium, if Nigra should insist upon adhering to his 
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scheme. As Nigra himself felt the burden of office, the 
result was that he, and not Cavour, resigned. 

In April 1851 Cavour was accordingly appointed 
Minister of Finance, and obtained the opportunity of 
demonstrating that he did not merely know how to 
criticise, but was also competent to act. It was certainly 
no cheerful task that he took over. Only rather more 
than half of the 4,000,000 annuities underwritten by 
James Rothschild had been sold, while Nigra had 
accepted advances from the House of Rothschild, so 
that Sardinia owed that House 25,000,000. There were 
still balances on account of the war indemnity due to 
Austria, and the budget deficit amounted to 68,000,000. 

In spite of the unfavourable conditions obtaining in 
the Paris market which made it difficult to dispose of 
the 4,000,000 which the Rothschilds had underwritten, 
they wished to get into their own hands the remaining 
2,000,000 which Nigra had reserved, and they made 
proposals to the new Finance Minister to this end. 
Cavour now had his reward for having maintained his 
personal freedom and independence with regard to the 
Rothschilds. He fully realised that the only way of 
obtaining favourable terms in the future was to prove 
to the Rothschilds that they had no monopoly of State 
loans, and that the State was not so entirely dependent 
upon them as they had been able to assume under 
Nigra's administration. 

Cavour meant to avail himself of the English market, 
and for this purpose he applied as carly as the 25th 
April, 1851, six days after his appointment as Minister 
of Finance, to Sardinia’s Minister in London, the 
Marchese Kmanuel d’Azeglio. 

“We must,” he wrote, “at all costs extricate our- 
selves from the painful position in which we are placed 
with regard to the House of Rothschild. A loan concluded 
in e OE and is the only means whereby we can regain 
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our independence. . . . It is not my intention im- 
mediately to break with Rothschild, but merely to 
show him that we can do without him. It is possible, 
it is indeed probable, that when he realises that our 
minds are firmly made up he will try to take his share 
in the operation which we want to carry through on 
the London Stock Exchange. In such a case 1 would 
have no objection to negotiating with him, if he were 
only in agreement with other English bankers. If we 
do not speedily succeed in concluding a loan in London, 
we shall find ourselves compelled again to pass through 
the Caudine Forks of the Rothschilds.” 

“This financial operation,” Cavour wrote at the same 
time to the Deputy, Count Revel," “is of an import- 
ance that cannot possibly be over-estimated ; 1t alone 
can liberate us from our dependence upon the House 
of Rothschild, which for some time has had such a 
devastating effect upen our credit.” 

Having obtained powers from Parliament to conclude 
the loan, Cavour was particularly inclined to consider 
the House of C. J. Hainbro & Son, originally a Danish 
firm from Copenhagen, which had settled in England 
after the 1848 revolutions, the family becoming natura- 
lised. In July of that year Cavour aid in fact suecced in 
concluding the loan with Ilambro. He noted this success 
with satisfaction, adding,“ “ If we had not succeeded 
in obtaining money in England the Government would 
have been compelled again to fall into the hands of the 
Rothschilds and to accept such terms as they might have 
been pleased to force upon the State, terms which would 
have been all the harder, after the Ministry had made 
such intense efforts to escape from their domination. 
Moreover, my personal prestige, as the new Finance 
Minister, would have suffered a severe blow.” 

The various branches of the Rothschilds had observed 
Cavour’s manceuvre with the greatest dissatisfaction, and 
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had done everything possible to upset the negotiations. 

“ The loan,” Cavour wrote to Count Revel,» “ was 
concluded in the nick of time, for it seems to me that our 
enemies had all but united the whole of public opinion 
against us. I believe the article in The Times" was in- 
spired by the Rothschilds. Baron James stated publicly 
that we should fail. Indeed, he made a pun about it : 
* Pemprunt était ouvert, mais non couvert.’”’ 

This was indeed true, for of the £3,600,000 nominal 
loan at 85, £1,400,000 at first remained unsold. However, 
everything ended well, for 1t was possible later on, when 
times were better, to dispose of the remaining securities 
at a better price. The terms on which Hambro had con- 
cluded the loan were more favourable than those granted 
by Rothschild in the case of the earlier loan. Cavour was 
enabled to pay Austria the last instalments of the war 
indemnity, and show Rothschild that he was not as 
indispensable as Rothschild had hitherto imagined. 

Cavour now felt more friendly to the House of Roths- 
child, and allowed them to transfer to Vienna the six 
million of war indemnity which were still payable to 
Austria, “ for,” he wrote, “it has hitherto been the 
Rothschilds who have paid for us and collected for 
Austria. I think it will be well, in order not entirely to 
alienate that great financial power, to pay this last 
instalment of our misfortunes through them.” ” 

But the Rothschilds were exceedingly angry at 
Cavour’s action, and they meant to show that they could 
not be easily trifled with. They did everything possible 
to deprcss the price of earlier loans, which they had got 
rid of, and, at the beginning of September, Sardinian 
Rentes were in fact quoted at a very heavy discount on 
the Parıs Bourse. Although this development was not 
entirely unexpected, Cavour was not pleascd. 

* I was more annoyed than alarmed,” Cavour wrote 
to Revel, “ at the slump in our bonds. I know that this 
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is certainly mainly attributable to the efforts of Roths- 
child. He has, it is truc, not attempted to deal in the 
script directly, as he is too cunning for that, but he has 
directed his efforts to depressing our earlier 5 per cent. 
loan, and in that he has succeeded. In fact he has had 
large blocks of securitics sold in Turin, not through one 
of his own agents, but through a Ilouse which is not 
known to be associated with him. ... This operation has 
been kept very secret, and has caused the serious slump 
which wc have experienced, and which has reacted upon 
the Paris market, that market being unfortunately only 
too sensitive to any downward movement. But this 
manœuvre must come to a natural end; Rothschild, who 
has now been selling for six months without acquiring 
any of the bonds himself, will soon find his power of 
action exhausted, and then the reaction will set in. 1 
therefore beg you, mv dear Count, to tell Mr. Hambro 
to be of good courage, «nd point out to him that this war- 
to-the-knife which the great baron has declared, does not 
frighten us. .. . I am told that there is a certain Corti * 
at the Sardinian Embassy in London and that he is a 
highly gifted and intelligent man ; he might be instructed 
to act as our intermediary with Mr. Hambro.” » 
Cavour was proved right; the Rentes did not fare so 
badly. The rate improved, and, in January 1852, they 
were quoted at a very fair price on the Paris Bourse. 
The House of Rothschild thereupon again approachkd the 
Piedmont Government, James sending his son Alphonse 
to Turin to offer Count Cavour a loan of 40,000,000 franes 
(2.000,000 Rentes) at the extraordinarily favourable 
rate of 92. Cavour did not intend yet to issue a further 
loan, but he was delighted by the high figure offered by 
the House of Rothschild, which he rightly regarded as 
attributable to the success of his move in England.“ He 
laid the proposal before the Chamber with the observa- 
tion that he would be able to carry on until the carly 
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months of 1853 without a loan. The Chamber accord- 
ingly, not wishing the country’s debt to be prematurely 
increased, rejected the offer in spite of all its advantages. 

Meanwhile, after a short interval of retirement, Cavour 
became Prime Minister on the 4th November, 1852, re- 
taining the portfolio of Finance. During the carly days 
of January 1853, the Piedmont Treasury, as had been 
expected, again felt the need of money, and Cavour 
decided to sell the 2,000,000 Rentes which Nigra had 
reserved out of the loan of 1851. 

James, who had always wanted to underwrite this 
portion of the loan which he had handled, did not hesi- 
tate to travel to Turin. He offered 88, whereas Cavour 
asked 95, and in the end he agreed to 94.50, that is, four 
points above the highest price that Hambro had ever 
reached.“ 

This money, however, did not suffice, and Cavour was 
forced to consider a new loan which this time he intended 
to be a 3 per cent. one. Cavour had no objection to 
the Mouse of Rothschild in principle ; he merely wanted 
to get the best possible conditions for his country. and 
contrived skilfully to play off one financier against 
another. Hambro felt that he was too weak to under- 
take a sccond loan on a large scale, and Count Corti re- 
ported accordingly to Cavour. Cavour instructed him 
to go to Paris and negotiate with Fould and sve whether 
the Crédit Mobilier, who were in keen rivalry with the 
Rothschilds, would not be prepared to underwrite 
the loan. He sent Corti an introductory letter, which the 
latter handed to Fould on the 21st January, 1853. Corti 
Stated to Fould that Cavour was absolutely free to nego- 
tiate the loan whx re the interests of his country would 
be best served, and that he would therefore conclude it 
where he could ¿ret the best terms. 

“I believe,” Fould replied, “that you will find 
the market in Paris and London well-disposed to your 
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country. The slump which has again occurred lately is 
a consequence of the deliberate manceuvres of Roths- 
child, and of the fact that everybody is sure that you 
intend to issue a further loan.” 

Corti's view was that Fould had the highest opinion 
of Sardinia and was very much inclined to underwrite 
the loan en bloc. On the following day, Corti again called 
on Fould, who talked to him about his syndicate (the 
Crédit Mobilier), saying how marvellous it was, and that 
its like could not be found anywhcre else. He then asked 
about terms, and Corti mentioned the figure 70; Fould 
said that was too dear, and that he must insist upon 
better terms. Nevertheless, it was apparent that he was 
most keenly anxious to underwrite the loan. ** 

Meanwhile Cavour had reccived Corti's letter. 

“ My dear Count,” he replied, “ I have read with great 
interest the report of your conversation with M. Ben- 
jamin Fould ; you have skilfully carried out the instruc- 
tions that I gave you. I request you to call on M. Fould 
again before you leave, and to do everything possible to 
induce him to name a price. You may tell him that Iam 
expecting him to make a move, but you must give him 
elearly to understand that I am not in the least in a 
hurry, and that I am determined to follow his advice 
and wait until the storm that is raging on the Bourses 
of Paris and London is over.” «“ 

Corti further reported from Paris“ that Fould was 
still very jealous of Rothschild. Fould had once said tc 
him with some heat, * Cavour must choose between me 
and him.” The French financier was particularly excited 
when he heard that Alphonse Rothschild had again set out 
for Turin; and he had every reason to be, for while 
Cavour was instructing his envoy Corti to negotiate 
with Benjamin Fould and the firm of Fould-Oppenhein, 
the Minister himself was negotiating in Turin with 
Rothschild. 
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At the beginning of February, statements appeared 
in several Paris papers to the effect that the new Sar- 
dinian loan had already been concluded with the House 
of Rothschild. In a state of high excitement, Fould asked 
Corti the meaning of this, and the latter truthfully 
replied that he had no knowledge of it. Fould’s 
information, however, was not derived solely from the 
Rothschild himself who, without suspecting that Fould 
was also negotiating with Sardinia, asked him whether he 
would care to have a share in a Sardinian loan, saying 
that in that case he would be prepared to transfer a por- 
tion to him. Fould declined the offer, stating that he 
wished to retain his freedom of action in that matter, in 
order to be able to act on his own account.” In dealing 
with Corti he showed a growing kecnness to take over 
the loan. About this time Fould rashly said to Roths- 
child, when the latter again proposed that he should take 
part in the loan, in a rather self-satisfied and patronising 
manner, that he was sorry, but he was himself engaged 
in similar negotiations. Rothschild was much taken 
aback, and asked him several questions, amongst others 
empuiring as to the price. Fould naturally did not reply, 
but he was to pay dearly for having given hiniself away. 
Rothschild still endeavoured, through the Finance 
Minister, M. Bincau, to asecrtain the price that Fould 
had asked, and the price that he had been offered, and 
then immediatcly sent his son to Turin. Luigi Corti 
called on Fould on the 27th February, informing him 
that Cavour’s price was 73, whereupon Fould pretended 
to be highly disconcerted, and made his first counter 
offer of 86.66. Luigi Corti thereupon said that that 
figure was quite impossible, and that he ought to make 
a reasonable offer, as Rothschild was in Turin, and pre- 
pared to snap the business up under his nose. Young 
Rothschild had indeed actually arrived at Turin on the 
evening of the 26th February, 1853, although Cevour 
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had not invited his visit in any way. The Minister, 
Cavour, was advised of his arrival by the representative 
of the House of Rothschild, G. Landau. The news 
stiffened Cavour’s resistance to an extraordinary 
degree. 

“My dear Count,” the Prime Minister wrote to 
Luigi Corti the same day, “M. Fould wants to take our 
loan by storm and to profit by the panic which has over- 
whelmed the Bourses of Paris and London to compel 
us to capitulate on unfavourablc terms. We cannot, 
however, nor should we, hurry unduly. You must 
therefore play for time.” ” 

Corti accordingly had to stay in Paris, and Cavour 
wrote him a jocular letter saying that he ought to find 
a young and rich heiress to pay his attentions to.* 

Meanwhile, negotiations proceeded between Luigi 
Corti and Fould. The latter, and the banks which he 
represented, were unwilling to offer substantially better 
terms. The young diplomat used the greatest precaution 
in keeping Cavour informed, lest the correspondence 
should be intercepted. Just at the critical moment 
telegraphic communications between Paris and Turin 
were broken. 

Thereupon Alphonse Rothschild at Turin offered Cavour 
on his own responsibility 70, subject to 2 per cent. 
commission, and Cavour accepted. “1 believe,” he, wrote 
to his banker friend, “that 1b would not have” been 
possible to get better terms. You will appreciate the fact 
that Fould’s competition has been worth some millions 
to us.” * 

Cavour thereupon telegraphed to Corti * on the 3rd 
March that he had come to terms with Rothschild as 
the latter had offered so much better terms than Fould. 
Corti broke off the negotiations and left Paris without 
having had time to follow out Cavour’s playful sug- 
gestion. In later years he often enjoyed saying huw 
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cleverly Cavour had played the various greedy finan- 
ciers off against one another. The great statesman in 
later years, too, was guarded and cynical in his dealings 
with the IJouse of Rothschild, and was always afraid 
“ d'étre quivé par Rothschild,” as he put it." 

Corti's services were warmly recognised by Cavour. “I 
thank you, my dear Count,” he wrote to him, “for the 
manner in which you have carried through the task 
with which you were entrusted. Although the agreement 
was not concluded through you, you contributed very 
largely to its success.” 

Through the skilful manner in which he had handled 
the problem, Cavour, the new star on the political 
horizon, and the genius of the unification of Italy, 
had proved himself the financial equal, nay, the superior, 
in his contest with the Rothscbilds. 

At about the same time, Bismarck, the statesman of 
the unification of Germany, came into contact with 
the Frankfort Rothschild through his appointment as 
Prussian Minister to the Diet at Frankfort, since the 
Rothsehilds, as bankers to the Federation, looked efter 
its imancial affairs. 

As long as Metternich had been at the helm, the Ger- 
man Federation, and its organ, the Diet at Frankfort, 
worked harmoniously, since Prussia and Austria fol- 
lowed similar aims. It is true that the nation was by no 
means satisfied with the ineffectiveness of the Dict in 
internal affairs, while it was disgusted with its impotence 
abroad. The revolutions that convulsed Kurope in 1848 
and 1849 at once upsct the tranquil working of the Diet. 
The idea of national unity took a strong hold upon 
Germany, and after the episode of the National Assembly 
Prussia and Austria each came forward with the in- 
tention of assuniing the leadership of Germany. Whilst 
the Prussian Government summoned its supporters to 
Erfurt, Austria called upon all Gerinan States to restore 
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and reopen the Frankfort Diet, as it had been consti- 
tuted before the revolution. Austria had triumphantly 
dealt with therisings in Italy, in Hungary, and in Vienna, 
the heart of the monarchy ; and her new leader, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, proceeded to turn his whole attention 
to regaining Austria’s old dominating position in Ger- 
many. In this he could count on the support of Russia, 
who had shown, in thecase of Hungary, that she was 
prepared to come to the rescue with armed force in 
suppressing revolution. At that time Prussia’s military 
strength was not sufficient to enable her to put a 
recovered Austria in her place. She was therefore 
compelled on the 29th March, 1850, to yield to the 
humiliating demands of Schwartzenberg. 

One year later, the German Diet of 1815 was restored, 
and Prussia also notified her intention of re-entering 
the Diet in May 1851. 

Amschel Meyer Rothschild had maintained an attitude 
of cautious reserve as he watched the vicissitudes of 
the struggle for the settlement of the German consti- 
tution that was being carried on in his native town. 
Although he was banker to the Federation, and there- 
fore intimately concerned in its destiny, he did his utmost 
to remain aloof from all complications, being in 1850 
already seventy-seven years old. Efforts were constantlv 
being made to draw him into politics. He was gsked, 
for instance, to finance political newspapers, but the 
House of Rothschild refused to have anything to do with 
such proposals. If they nceded papers they always had 
recourse to individual editors, who had the desired 
articles published, but they were never tempted to pub- 
lish a paper themsclves, in which they would have had 
to identify themselves with a definite political point of 
view and a clearly defined programmc. Amschel Meyer 
accordingly replied on the 20th March, 1849, to a, 
proposal of this nature, that his House had “ always 
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objected to taking part in the foundation of political 
papers,” and he therefore sincerely regretted that he 
was unable to fall in with the suggestion. 

Prussia’s re-entry into the Dict called for the appoint- 
ment of a representative. On the 10th May, Otto von 
Bismarck, who was appointed to this office at the age of 
barely thirty-six, arrived at Frankfort. Although per- 
sonally heshared the conservative sentiments of Austria, 
he was inspired by a presentiment of the future great- 
ness of his country, and determined, in spite of all that 
had occurred, to secure for Prussia the place in Germany 
that was her due, and if necessary to fight for it. 

Bismarck’s first impression of Frankfort was not a 
favourable one; he found it “ deadly dull,””** and his 
new profession of diplomacy was anything but congenial 
to him. He described the social life of the delegates as 
consisting of nothing but “suspicious spying on one 
another’; “no one,” he wrote, “ would believe how 
much charlatanism and self-importance there is about 
this diplomacy.” 

Rismarck was looking for lodgings, and meanwhile 
was secing callers in a plain furnished room in the town. 
One of the first to call on him was old Amschel Meyer 
Rothschild, who wished to get on good terms both with 
the representative of Prussia, and with Count Thun, the 
representative of Austria. Bismarck regarded Rothschild 
as a curiosity, for he was little impressed with exclusive 
societv in Frankfort. E 

“ You need not be afraid of high society here, 
Bismarck wrote to his wife. “ As far as money goes, 
Rothschild stands highest, and if you were to tuke 
all their money away from the others, they would 
not stand particularly high. After all, money doesn’t 
really count, and—may the Lord keep me humble, for 
the temptation tu become self-satisficd here is very 
great.” 
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Rothschild’s call was followed up with several invita- j 
tions to the house of the aged banker. In order to give 
Bismarck no chance of refusal, Rothschild’s first invita- 
tion to dinner was for a very long time ahead. Bismarck 
replied that he would come if he were still alive. * My 
answer,” Bismarck wrote to his wife," “ affected 
Amschel so profoundly that he has told everybody 
about it, and goes about saying, * Why shouldn’t he 
live? Why should he die? The man is young and 
strong?!” 

The impression which old Rothschild made upon 
Bismarck is described in a letter which he wrote shortly 
afterwards to his wife : “ I picked the enclosed leaves for 
you in old Amschel Rothschild’s garden; I like him 
because he’s a real old Jew pedlar, and does not pretend 
to be anything else ; he is strictly orthodox and refuses 
to touch anything but. kosher food at his dinners. * Take 
thome bread with you for the deer,’ he said to his 
servant, as he went out to show me his garden, in which 
he keeps tame deer. * IIerr Beraun [Baron] thith plant 
cotht me two thouthand gulden—on my honour it 
cotht me two thouthand gulden cash. You can have 
it for a thouthand ; or if you'd like it ath a prethent, 
he’ll bring it to your houthe. God knowth I like you, 
Beraun, you're a fine, handthome fellow.” He is a short, 
thin little man, and quite grey. The cldest of Hs line, 
but a poor man in his palace; he js a childless widower, 
who is cheatcd by his servants and despised by con- 
ceited Frenchificd and Anglicised nephews and nieces 
who will inherit his wealth without any love or 
gratitude.” 

When on the 18th August, 1851, Bismarck was finally 
appointed Prussian Envoy to the Diet, Rothschild 
made still greater efforts to ingratiate himself with the 
new powcr. Bismarck had still failed to find lodgings 
that would be within his mcans. Amschel offered him 
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an elegant Rothschild villa some way out, on the 
Bockenheim Road.“ 

On the 1st October Bismarck moved into the house 
at 40 Bockenheimer Landstrassc, which, as a matter 
of fact, did not belong to the Rothschilds, but the first 
two floors of which had been used by Carl Meyer 
von Rothschild on the occasion of his second visit to 
Frankfort. 

No sooner had these personal matters been settled 
when politics engaged Bismarck’s full attention. The 
defeat of Prussia at Olmutz burnt in his soul. He and 
the leading men at Berlin were at heart convinced that 
Prussia had the right to seize the leadership of Germany ; 
to cstablish her ascendancy over Germany. The fact 
that Austria indisputably enjoyed the formal leadership 
at Frankfort made Bismarck all the more determined 
to watch over Prussia’s interests. 

It became apparent that Vienna intended to use the 
Diet, the majority of whose States were in favour of 
Austria, for the purpose of outvoting Prussia, but 
Bismarck meant at once to contest Austria’s leading 
pc»: ion as far as this was possible. The following remark 
which he made shortly after his appomtment was 
characteristic of the man: Let him but have his way, 
he said, and he would return with Austria’s scalp.» 
Bismarck was reserved and somewhat suspicious in 
his attitude towards the House of Rothschild, since he 
felt that he had reason to believe that the bank was more 
attached to Austria than to any other Federal State. 

The Rothschilds had at that time been in Berlin on 
financial matters,” and had expressed a wish to be 
granted the title of “ Bankers to the Prussian Court.” 
The Government at Berlin asked Bismarck to express 
his opinion on !his request, and the latter replied that 
in his view th. Rothschilds were adequately rewarded 
by their pecuniary profit for any possible efforts whey 
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might have made in the interests of Prussia. Thereupon 
the proposal was dropped. 

Bismarck was annoyed because Austria took the 
chair at the Dict, and her representative carricd the 
title, Presiding Envoy. The opposition between Prussia 
and Austria was constantly making itself felt, and 
questions of minor importance were often the occasion 
for a struggle for prestige.*” Such a question arose on 
the subject of the flcet. The central authority at Frank- 
fort had created a German fleet in 1848, to which Prussia 
contributed financially, while Austria did not. It had 
become necessary to find further funds, and it fell to 
the Presiding Envoy, Count Thun, to bring the matter 
before the Assembly. An assessment of the States was 
to be made, but Prussia protested against any further 
expenditure as long as certain States were in arrears 
in respect of the carlier instalments duc. The matter 
dragged on until the requirements of the flect became so 
pressing that something bad to be done. Towards the 
end of the year, Bisinarck had almost made up his mind 
to agree to the assessr.'ent, when he received peremptory 
instructions from Manteuffel to protest against it and 
immediately to return to Berlin. The Prussian Envoy 
left for Berlin on the 3rd January. 1852, and in accord- 
ance with the established practice he asked his opponent, 
Count Thun, who was exceedingly angry at the attitude 
of the Prussian Government and the diflicultkes which 
it was constantly making, to represent him in his absence, 
anomalous though the position would be. Now the 
officers and men of the fleet required their pay. “ It 
was essential,” as Thun observed," “as speedily as 
possibie to see that the deficit was covered, unless we 
were prepared to face a mutiny on the ships.” 

Thun accordingly summoned a mecting of the Diet 
for the 7th January, when the Prussian Envoy, Bis- 
marck, would be absent; and after a lively debate it 
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was decided to ask the Rothschilds for a loan of 260,000 
gulden to meet these requirements, on the security of 
the Federal moneys deposited with the bank. Thun, 
who proposed the motion, had simultaneously to vote 
against it as representative of Prussia. Bismarck and 
the Prussian Government were kept telegraphically 
informed of what was happening by the Counsellor of 
Legation, Wetzel. 

The day after the resolution was carried Count Thun 
proceeded to enter into confidential negotiations with 
Rothschild,’ to determine the conditions on which 
the necessary money could be advanced. The banker 
was prepared to grant the loan for six months, at 4 per 
cent., without charging commission, merely expressing 
the wish that he should not be required to put the terms 
into writing, as this might convey the impression that 
he wanted to take advantage of the unfortunate position 
in which the fleet was placed. 

The Dict therefore immediatcly agreed to the neces- 
sary advance of 60,000 gulden, and addressed a letter 
to the House of Rothschild, asking them to pay this 
amount. Meanwhile Bismarck telegraphed on the 9th 
January to Wetzel, instructing him to protest to 
Amschel Meyer, and on the 10th he confirmed these 
instructions in detail in the following message : ** Prussia 
does not regard the contemplated payment of money 
as a Federal loan ; the Federal moneys deposited with 
Rothschild cannot legitimately be diverted from the 
object to which they had been originally assigned. 
Register your protest with Rothschild against this 
money being spent or appropriated. We maintain our 
right of action against the House of Rothschild for any 
damage that we or the Federation may suffer through 
such payment. Rothschild is not required to obey the 
President’s instructions in loan matters.” 

When, on the evening of the 10th, Wetzel met Count 
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Thun, who was “ taking a breath of air after a hard and 
trying day,” Wetzel told him that he had intended to 
come and see him“ in order confidentially to inform 
him that he had received instructions from Berlin to 
bring pressure to bear upon Rothschild to refuse to 
advance money for the flect. Thun replied to him that 
this was Wetzel's affair, and that, although he had the 
highly unpleasant duty of representing Prussia in the 
Diet at that time, he was not responsible for her actions, 
but only her mouthpiece. He added that he was doubtful 
whether Rothschild would listen to Prussia’s views, 
since he had received his instructions from the Presid- 
ing Officer in the prescribed form, in accordance with a 
resolution of the Diet, and he was not to take cognisance 
of the negotiations at the mecting of the Dict, or of 
differences of opinion between the various members. 
Wetzel said to Thun that this was his opinion also and 
that for this reason it was all the more painful for him 
to carry out his instructions. Whereupon they parted. 
As Thun expected that such action on the part of the 
Prussian Delegation could not fail to produce some effect 
upon Rothschild, he asked one of his attachés, the Baron 
von Nell, to call on Rothschild on some pretext or 
another on the morning of the 10th, and endeavour to 
ascertain his attitude. Herr von Nell reported to Count 
Thun in due course that he had found Rothschild entirely 
changed in his attitude, and that Rothschild had sai.! 
to him that he could not afford to make an enemy of 
Prussia. Finally Rothschild had stated that he wanted 
to give the matter further consideration, and that he 
wished to request Count Thun to fix a time for the fol- 
lowing day, the 11th, that he could come and discuss the 
matter with him. Thun invited him to come at 12 o’clock. 
The position was exceedingly painful for Rothschild. He 
did not in the least wish to annoy either Austria or 
Prussia, and he wanted to remain banker to the Diet 
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and carry on his business in peace ; and now he suddenly 
found himself faced with the conflicting claims of two 
of the most important States of the Federation and was 
compelled to take sides with one of them. He described 
the difficulties of his position in eloquent language to 
Count Thun, during their conversation on the 11th 
January. According to his report, Thun put the following 
points to Rothschild: “ Who has to decide questions 
affecting the business of the Federation ? The Federal 
Assembly. What is the official means by which the 
Federal Assembly communicates its wishes to third 
persons such as yourself? Through the Delegate who 
presides over the Diet. The demand which you have 
received has therefore fulfilled all the conditions neces- 
sary to make it in order. In my opinion Prussia has no 
reply at all if you say to her: ‘I have no knowledge of 
what occurs within the Federal Assembly. My legal 
authority is the Presiding Delegate, who has sent me 
his instructions in accordance with a resolution of the 
Dict, and I have carried out these instructions as in my 
position I am required to do.’ ” Thun also gave Roths- 
child to understand that if he refused to make the desired 
payment Thun would be compelled to call a further 
mecting of the Diet upon the following day. It would be 
impossible for the majority of the Assembly to allow an 
individual Government to prevent the execution of a 
resolution which it had passed, so that in all probability 
it would pass a resolution that the Diet’s business should 
be transferred to another bank at Frankfort, which 
would be prepared to pay the money when it was wanted. 

The aged Amschel Meyer followed what the Count had 
to say in a condition of great excitement. He suggested, 
as a way out of the difficulty, that he should be authorised 
to pay the 69,000 guiden to Austria’s account. Thun, 
however, stated that he could not agree to this. In the 
E Amschel Meyer yielded to the pressure brought to 
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bear by the Count and the combined endeavours of his 
entourage, and promised to make the payment. As the 
old man left Count Thun’s antechamber, he met the 
Prussian Counscllor Wetzel, who had called to discuss 
the same matter with the Presiding Delegate. 

Thun reported as follows with regard to the dramatic 
discussion with the Prussian diplomat, which resulted : 
“ 1 could not refrain from telling him just exactly what 
I thought. I began by explaining that I felt so indignant 
about Prussia’s last actions that it would be impossible 
for me completely to restrain myself ; I found this all the 
more difficult since, in accordance with my conceptions 
of duty and honour, I had never permitted myself to 
give third persons the slightest inkling of the constant 
differences and divisions of opinion that had occurred 
at the mcetings of the Dict, and I had accordingly applied 
the greatest self-control in my recent discussions with 
the Rothschilds. I suid I must therefore ask him not to 
regard any expressions I used as official. I felt that I 
must honestly say that it had never occurred to me as 
conceivable that a Gevernment of the Federation could 
ever be moved so far to degrade the Federation”s 
authority as to protest to a banker against a resolution 
passed by the Federation, leaviny it open to him to let 
the whole town and the whole of Germany know what 
was happening. If Prussia had been concerned only to 
maintain her principles, a formal protest at thá mecting 
of the Diet would have sufficed; the incident, however, 
revealed the fact that Prussia was not concerned with 
achieving this trivial object, but wished to establish 
what, in my view, was an entirely unreasonable and 
inadmissible principle, namely that Prussia alone should 
lay down the law to the Federation ; and if this were so, 
the very existence of the Federation would be at stake, 
for those questions which we have conscientiously en- 
deavoured to keep in the background would be forced 
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to an issue, and that the decision in their case might 
easily lcad to consequences of the gravest nature.” 

Thun also gave the Counsellor to understand that in 
such circumstances it would be exceedingly painful, and 
indeed impossible, for him to take the place of the 
Prussian delegate. 

The Presiding Delegate was indeed enraged to the 
utmost by Prussia’s action. “It had not occurred to 
anybody,” he wrote to his Government,* “that it would 
be possible, even for Prussia, to have recourse to such a 
disgustingly contemptible means as to appeal to a Jew 
against the Diet. I fecl that their action has made the 
position so acute that an understanding and reconcilia- 
tion will no longer be possible. The Dict naturally could 
not accept the position, and if Rothschild had not agreed 
to pay the money, I could not have left the matter in 
suspense for another twenty-four hours, even if war 
would have been the inevitable result. The failure of this 
attempt will merely serve to make Prussia feel humili- 
ated ; she will be more irritable than ever, and I myself 
do not perceive how she can reverse her policy.” 

He went on to state that his success in inducing Roths- 
child to pay had produced a few days’ peace, but that 
Prussia’s aim was still merely to humiliate the Diet. * As 
I have said,” Thun’s letter continued, “ I am convinced 
that Prussia will not allow matters to procecd to ex- 
trernes, that is, to a breach, if she sees in others the firm 
determination not to be intimidated by the idea of pro- 
ceeding to extremes. And it seems to me that matters 
have now reached the point where such a firm attitude 
is an absolute necessity.” 

Amschel Meyer Rothschild, having yiclded to Thun’s 
pressure, had replied to the Counsellor, Wetzel, stating 
that he would be excceding the bounds of his business 
duties in an unwarrantable manner if he were to take 
account of a difference obtaining in the High Federal 
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Assembly and were to refuse to grant an advance which 
he had been required to make by the High Federal 
Assembly through the recognised channel of its Presiding 
Delegate. He was unable to take cognisance of the 
protest and was compelled to make the money 
avallable. 

Wetzel accordingly reported * that Amschel Meyer 
was paying the money in spite of any representations 
that had been made. He said that the banker would 
rather sacrifice the money than fall out with Austria ; 
and that Count Thun was highly indignant, as he re- 
garded the protest as an insult to the whole Dict, and 
wished therefore to be relieved from the representation 
of Prussia. 

Thun was not content with leaving it to Wetzel to 
report, but himself wrote direct to his Prussian collcague, 
Bismarck, at Berlin. In this letter he also stated that he 
would never have believed » that a German Govern- 
ment belonging to the Diet could so far have degraded 
the authority and prestige of the German Diet as to 
protest to a Jew ag: inst the resolution of the Dict. ... 
“ I confess,” wrote Thun, “ that so long as I live I shall 
blush to think of it. The evening wher. Counsellor Wetzel 
showed me the protest, I could have cried like a child at 
the disgrace to our common fatherland.” 

Bismarck replied very sharply"* : “ It is not our fault 
if, as you say, the Diet has been dragged it the mud 
through arguments with a Jew; it is the fault of those 
who have exploited the Dict’s business connection with 
a Jew in order, in an unconstitutional manner, to divert 
moneys that were in the Jew’s kecping from the object 
to which they had been assigned.” 

Thun still further embittered the dispute by declaring 
the Prussian official of the Federal Treasury, Criiger, 
who had protested against money being paid by Roths- 
child, dismissed from his office. 
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Meanwhile, a telegram was received from Vienna, 
where the Government was horrified at the entirely un- 
expected dispute with Prussia. Thun was severely repri- 
manded, Schwartzenberg giving him to understand that 
he was not prepared to run the risk of suddenly one day 
learning by telegram from Frankfort that Austria would 
have to march against Prussia. This cold douche from 
Vienna had a very damping effect on the gravely offended 
Thun. But his first interview with Bismarck, who re- 
turned to Frankfort on the 28rd January, was of a highly 
emotional nature. Bismarck took a very firm tone, and, 
amongst other things, referred to the matter of Crüger, 
giving Thun to understand that his Government would 
“ never recognise the right of the Presiding Delegate to 
dismiss an official of the kingdom of Prussia.”’ 

Thun endeavoured to maintain his point of view 
against Bismarck’s “‘ schoolmaster’s tone,” as he called 
it. When Bismarck, on taking his lcave, stated for the 
second time that he expected to pack his trunks in a few 
days, Thun replied that he could but congratulate him 
on getting out of a position which must have been a 
highly painful and unsavoury one for a man of honour, 
since the Governments themselves attached so little im- 
portance to the maintenance of the honour and prestige 
of an assembly in which they were jointly represented, 
that they were prepared to protest to a Jew against this 
resolution." 

Bismarck showed the Rothschilds very plamly how 
angry he was with them. He did not accept any of their 
invitations, and showed them in every possible way how 
strongly he disapproved of their conduct in this matter. 
All the Rothschilds’ efforts to conciliate him availed 
nothing for the time being, and Bismarck did not con- 
fine himself to a social boycott, but, in his wrath at the 
Rothschilds having placed money at the disposal of the 
Diet in spite of Prussia’s protest, he endeavovred also 
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to secure that his Government should break off all busi- 
ness dealings with the House. 

““ As your Excellency is aware,” Bismarck wrote on the 
11th March to the Prussian Prime Minister, Manteuffel, 
“the firm of Meyer Amschel von Rothschild and sons 
here has completely ignored the protest . . . and 
paid the sum of 60,000 gulden at its own peril, as 
the head of the firm himself stated, in order not to spoil 
its relations with the Imperial Government of Austria. 
The protest did have the result that it was decided not 
completely to carry out the resolution, authorising the 
military sub-committee to take up a loan of over 260,000 
gulden ; but it would have been easy for the House of 
Rothschild to find reasons for withholding the 60,000 
gulden, or for paying the money in some other way, 
without excessive collusion with the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Your Excellency may infer the extent to which that 
House is anxious to please the Austrian Government in 
every possible way from the fact that he immediately 
informs the Austrian Delegate of every remittance 
that he receives fo. the Prussian Delegation to the 
Diet. On one occasion Count Thun actually informed 
me that the House of Rothschild had been instructed to 
make such a payment before I had received any official 
intimation to that effect. The conduct of the House of 
Rothschild in connection with this protest has caused 
me to ignore all invitations from the Herr voh Roths- 
child resident here, and in general to give him to under- 
stand that his action has been highly displeasing to the 
Prussian Government. 

“ I cannot but also regard it as desirable that the 
busincss relationship in which the Prussian Delegation 
to the Diet has hitherto stood with the House of Roths- 
child should be broken off, and that the business should 
be transferred to another firm here. Your Excellency 
will agree with me that a continuance of this relationship 
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would be liable to be misinterpreted and might be 
represented as indicating that the Prussian Government 
had convinced itself that the House of Rothschild could 
not have acted otherwise.” 

Bismarck accordingly proposed the House of Moritz 
Bethmann as being a suitable House to be entrusted with 
the business instead of the Rothschild bank. It trans- - 
pired, however, that the Rothschilds had a supporter 
in the President of the Sechandlung Bank, whose 
name was Bloch. Mantcuffel had referred Bismarck’s 
proposal to the Prussian Finance Minister Bodelschwingh, 
and he had consulted Bloch. Prussia had concluded 
loans with the House of Rothschild both in 1850 and in 
1852 and, although Bloch expressed the opinion that the 
Ifouse of Bethmann was perfectly sound and reliable, 
he suggested that there were “other considerations of a 
general nature, especially in the interests of the Seehand- 
lung, against the change.” = He mentioned that the See- 
handlung had very considerable sums on deposit with 
the Rothschilds, which they could at any moment deal 
with as they pleased, and the important question arose 
“ whether, having regard to the substantial amounts 
that are involved in this case, another firm would be in 
a position to offer the same security as the Rothschilds 
undoubtedly afford.” 

Bloch further pointed out that whereas the Ilerren 
Bethmann, in spite of the invitation they had received 
from him, had taken no share in the loan of 1850 or in 
the loan of 1852, the Rothschilds had invested very 
considerable sums in both these loans, and had always 
co-operated most readily with the state of Prussia in 
other financial operations. They must therefore obviously 
feel themselves slighted by the sudden withdrawal of the 
business in question ; and besides, it was possible that on 
a future occasion the success of similar financial operations 
might be frustrated through the opposition of these 
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bankers who, through their extensive means, exercised 
a determining influence on the money market, and 
that, in any case, without their assistance the success of 
such operaticns would be made much more difficult. 

Bloch further stated that he was “ far from holding a 
brief for the Herren von Rothschild, or from wishing 
to give them any advantage inconsistent with the 
public interest,’’ and expressed the opinion that they 
were hardly likely to favour Austria as against Prussia, 
since their attitude in financial transactions was affected 
by purely business considerations. 

Having regard, therefore, to the business relationship 
between the Seehandlung and the Rothschilds, he 
was in favour of ignoring Bismarck’s proposal. 

Manteuffel thereupon decided that Prussia’s business 
relationship with the Rothschilds should not be broken 
off. They, on their side, did not wcary in their endea- 
vours to obtain Bismarck’s forgiveness and re-establish 
themselves in his fi vour. 

Carl Rothschild, Solomon’s son Anselm, and indeed 
Solomon himself, wh.: was at the time on a short visit 
to Frankfort, called, one after the other, on Bismarck, 
to express their regret at what had happened. Young 
Anselm went so far as to attrıbui« the incident entirely 
to the senility of his uncle, who was already seventy- 
seven years old, saying that he had bcen so fiercely 
threatened by Thun that he had finally a in 
the payment. 

Meanwhile the question of the fleet had been settled 
by agreeing that Prussia should not have to make any 
further claim and the fleet itself should be put up to 
auction. Indeed, Prussia was indemnified for having paid 
more at the beginning by having two ships ceded to her. 

The rapprochement between the Rothschilds and 
Bismarck was promoted by the fact that Count Thun, 
who was not particularly well-disposed to the Jews, 
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supported a protest brought forward by twelve Catholic 
citizens of Frankfort against the extension to the Jews 
of the rights of citizenship granted on the 8th October, 
1848, and 20th February, 1849, which were decricd as 
“* revolutionary legislation.” 

The Senate of Frankfort sent forward this protest to 
the Diet, and on the 5th August, 1852, the Dict resolved 
that the law of the 20th February, 1849, conferring 
on the Jews equal civil and political rights, was to be 
regarded as “not legally enacted,” and that the Free 
City of Frankfort should be requested to announce 
accordingly that the law was not valid. 

As this proposal had emanated from the Austrian 
Catholic party, it was opposed by Bismarck, with the 
result that the Prussian delegate found himself on 
the same side as the Rothschilds, who were watching the 
further development of the matter with deep anxicty. 
Anselm Rothschild appealed to Vienna with an urgent 
request to Schwartzenberg that the Imperial Court 
should use its influence to ensure that the resolution of 
the Diet should not result in the Frankfort Jews sus- 
‘aiming a reverse which would be unjust and not in ac- 
cordance with the general good. He pointed out that out 
of 57,550 citizens, only 6 per cent., that is, 3,500, were 
Jews ; so that it was ridiculous to fear being outvoted. 

When, in the middle of November 1852, Count Thun 
was recalled from Frankfort, Bismarck felt that he had 
completely carried the day, and he was prepared to take 
the blame for the incident of the Rothschild advance. 
He again accepted invitations to the Rothschilds, and 
his attitude implied, not merely that he had been recon- 
ciled to the House of Rothschild, but that his feclings 
had changed completely in their favour. 

When later on Mantcuffel again asked Bismarck for 
his opinion in the matter of appointing Rothschild Court 
Banker to Prussia, he no longer found him opposec to the 
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idea. Manteuffel emphasised that it would” “not be 
exactly easy to call such an important bank to account 
with reference to any profits it might make,” and wished 
to be told whether he could grant the Rothschilds the 
title they desired or whether their sympathics were still 
predominantly anti-Prussian. 

“My interest in the matter,” wrote Manteuffel, “I 
would tell you in the strictest confidence, is somewhat 
to divert Herr von Rothschild from the efforts he is 
making here to improve the Vienna exchange, and to 
induce him favourably to consider the construction of 
a rallway which we may wish to have built.” 

Bismarck replicd * that he had no objections to raise 
against the title being granted, and that in his opinion 
there was reason to belicve that the persons concerned 
would highly appreciate the honour which it was in- 
intended to confer upon them. “ The Rothschilds,” 
Bismarck wrote, “ have never been really guilty of anti- 
Prussian sympathies ; all that happened was that on the 
occasion of a dispute that occurred between ourselves 
and Austria about a year ago on the question of whethcr 
certain deposits shouid be made available for the fleet, 
they were more afraid of Austria than of us. Now, since 
the Rothschilds cannot properly be expected to show 
such courage as would lead the justum ac tenacem pro- 
positi virum to resist such ardoren civium prava juben- 
tium as Count Thun developed on that occasthn, and as 
the other members of the family have since apologised 
for the attitude of Baron Amschel, whom they described 
as senile (he died in 1855), I feel that, in view of the 
services which this financial powcr is able to render, their 
mistake on this occasion may be consigned to oblivion.” 

Of his own initiative Bismarck went even further. He 
repeatedly recommended, both in conversation and in 
writing, that the banking house which, with the excep- 
tion of the single instance in January of the preceding 
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year, had always shown its willingness, in its financial 
dealings with the Prussian Delegation, to be of service 
to his Government, should be granted some distinction. 
The blame in that instance was, as stated by members 
of the House of Rothschild themselves, attributable to 
the senility of Amschel Rothschild, who had allowed 
himself to be intimidated by the threats of Count Thun. 

““ The conviction has repeatedly been forced upon me,” 
Bismarck wrote,” “that the leaders of this financial 
power would value a distinction conferred upon them 
by Prussia, since they do not mcrely value personally 
honours conferred upon them. They also regard official 
marks of the good will of Governments, especially of 
those Governments whose financial house is in order, as 
an important element in their credit. That there are 
occasions when other but purely business considerations 
are a determining factor on the attitude of the House of 
Rothschild in financial operations seems to me to be 
indicated by the suecess with which Austria has secured 
the financial services of the House, since I am convinced 
that, apart from the financial profit to be gained by such 
:ransactions, the influence which the Imperial Govern- 
ment was able to bring to bear upon the Jewish problem 
at Frankfort profoundly affected the House of Roths- 
child. The efforts . . . which Austria made in the course 
of the summer to secure the emancipation of the Jews 
scem to be attributable to the efforts of the Rothschilds. 
... The present senior partner of the House here, Meyer 
Carl von Rothschild, has repeatedly given me to under- 
stand how greatly he desires to receive the Red Eagle 
of the Third Class, which Order has been conferred upon 
two of his subordinates, one of them, whose name is 
Goldschmidt, being at Vienna, and, as was particularly 
emphasised by Herr von Rothschild, upon the eldest of 
the brothers von Bethmann, who is Prussian Consul here. 

“I would regard the conferring of such an order on 
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Meyer Carl von Rothschild as being wholly in the 
interests of the State, and 1 am willing to recommend 
to Your Excellency that, in addition to this order, the 
honourable distinction of Royal Court Banker to His 
Majesty the King should, for the reasons above indicated, 
also be conferred upon all the members of the House of 
Rothschild.” 

The Prussian Finance Minister, however, unlike 
Manteuffel, was not well-disposed to the Rothschilds. 
He ignored the opinion expressed by the President of 
the Seehandlung, and informed Manteuffel that in his 
view “the firm of the brothers von Rothschild has of 
recent ycars shown itself less disposed to act in the 
interests of our Government than previously.” He there- 
fore held that neither the Order of the Red Eagle nor the 
title of Court Banker should be conferred upon them. 
The Finance Minister?s aim apparently was, by this 
refusal, to induce tiie Rothschilds to prove themselves 
more amenable to the wishes of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in financial matters, in order that they might be 
deemed worthy of such distinction. 

“His Majesty the King,” Manteuffel wrote to Bis- 
marck,” “ has no objection if, when a suitable occasion 
offers, it should be indicated to the members of the firm 
that it is greatly regretted that in the circumstances it is 
not possible to confer the mark oi favour au 
but that it is hoped that the Mouse will find another 
opportunity of enabling ihe Government to do so.” 

Bismarck informed the Rothschilds that Manteuffel 
was not averse from the idea of conferring a distinetion 
upon them,” but that the Finance Minister had “ com- 
plainca to the King regarding the attitude of the House 
in recent times.” The Rothschilds protested that they 
were exccedingly hurt at this suggestion, and that they 
had no idea at all what could be the basis for it. The 
newsphpers put forward the idea that, since the Order 
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of the Red Eagle was in the form of a cross, a special 
form of 1t would have to be designed for the Jews. 

““ If this view is correct,” Bismarck wrote to Man- 
teuffel, “ any more or less emancipated Jews, such as 
the Rothschilds are, with the exception of the very aged 
Amschel, will lose any inclination to adorn themselves 
with a decoration which will have become a stamp of 
Judaism.” 

A conflict arose in Berlin between Manteuffel, who was 
on the side of the Rothschilds, and the Finance Minister, 
who was against them, the conflict ending in the victory 
of the Prime Minister. On the 12th February, 1853, the 
bankers Meyer Amschel von Rothschild were appointed 
Court Bankers, after all, “as a mark of His Majesty’s 
satisfaction,”” and Mantcuffel hastened to inform Bis- 
marck of this fact, having reason to believe that the 
latter would be pleased to be the first to bring this 
information to the Rothschilds.” 

Bismarck reported that he had done so, adding some 
items of financial news which he had heard at the Roths- 
childs. There was such a superabundance of money in 
¿he Frankfort market at that time that Rothschild had 
terminated and repaid a deposit of onc million thaler, 
which the Government of Saxony had deposited with 
him, stating that it could not afford to pay more than 
14 per cent. without loss. 

“ This superabundance of money,” Bismarck wrote,’ 
“is attributed by Rothschild to the fact that, partly 
through the fear of war, and partly through the un- 
certainty regarding the future of the Customs Union, 
the spirit of enterprise has vanished, so that money is 
flowing back from business without being reinvested. 
Rothschild said that he would be exceedingly grateful 
if he could be shown a possibility of placing his money 
at 34 per cent. If the Prussian Government should at 
the moment enter into any business transacticn with 
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the House of Rothschild which would give the latter 
some opportunity of showing their personal good will, 
I would venture dutifully to repeat my suggestion that 
the mark of royal favour already given should be fol- 
lowed up by conferring the Order of the Red Eagle of 
the Third Class on Baron Mcyer Carl. He is at the 
moment the most influential member of the family, and 
I have had further proof of the high value which he 
attaches to the conferring of such a distinction upon him- 
self, and of the eagerness with which he is seeking it. It 
was impossible for him to understand how he or his 
House could, as I recently gave him to understand, have 
given the Finance Minister any occasion for dissatis- 
faction.” 

Bethmann, who had been cherishing the hope that 
he might himself become Court Banker to Prussia, and 
thereby win a victory over his old rival Rothschild, 
was exceedingly disconcerted when he heard that the 
latter had succecded in obtaining the appointment. He 
hastened to Bismarck and told him that the rebuff which 
he had sustained could be compensated for only by 
conferring a personi:l distinction on himself. Bismarck’s 
attitude was not encouraging. “I fail to see any neces- 
sity for this,” he commented, *“ and regard his attitude 
as being merely a pretext for having his vanity satisfied 
by being granted the order of St. John, which he 
indicated as being a reasonable compensation. I 
cannot regard him as being a suitable perssn to bear 
this Order... . If, as he threatened, he were to resign 
his consulate out of pique at the distinction conferred 
upon the Rothschilds, we should find plenty of others 
willing to undertake the office.” 

Bismarck’s attitude towards Austria had remained 
unaltered. Whenever the Diet showed any sign of 
activity, he attributed some secret or crooked motive to 
the Austrian Government and its new representative, 
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Baron von Prokesch-Osten. Similarly, in their treatment 
of the Jewish problem. The protest of the Catholic 
citizens of Frankfort had still not been disposed of, and 
Bismarck expressed the suspicion” that Austria herself 
had delibcrately tried to make this an important issue, 
so that, if it depended upon the President of the Diet 
to retard or expedite it, this fact could be used to bring 
pressure to bear on the House of Rothschild in financial 
negotiations. Bismarck meant to suggest that Austria 
would vote on the question of the retention of the 
constitutional liberty of the Jews according as the 
House of Rothschild should prove obliging to her in 
financial matters or not. 

“The effect of such pressure,” Bismarck wrote," 
“can be justly estimated only when one bears in mind 
the exceptionally high importance that all members of 
the Rothschild family attach to the attainment of better 
political and social conditions, in their native town of 
Frankfort especially. The chief of the Mouse here, C. M. 
von Rothschild, who, one gathers, has a decisive influence 
in the family affairs, is especially sensitive on this point, 
by reason of the rivalry of Christian bankers.” 

‘Chere was no way of pleasing Bismarck in this matter. 
If Austria opposed any altcration in the Constitution 
that would damage the Jews, this proved her servility 
to the Rothschilds and her dependence on the Jews. 
If, on the other hand, she supported such a change, 
this amounted to" “the resumption of her former 
paramount position in the governance of the City”; 

land this would be a dangerous development. Bismarck 
¿emained true to his policy of opposing Austria’s 
influence with the Diet whenever he could. The Prussian 

elegate, therefore, opposed the protest, and supported 
he retention of Jewish liberties in Frankfort, thereby 

inning the gratitude of the House of Rothschild. 

The personal relationship between the old bank and 
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the delegate, who was still to play such an important 
part in the history of Germany, remained a very 
satisfactory one until Bismarck’s official duties at 
Frankfort came to an end in 1859. 

It was not affected by such temporary difficulties 
as arose during his period of office at Frankfort between 
Prussia and the House of Rothschild. There were two 
opposing partics in the Prussian Government. The party 
to which Manteuffel and the Cabinct’s adviser Niebuhr 
belonged were favourable to the Rothschilds, whereas 
the finance Minister Bodelschwingh did not attempt to 
conceal his dislike of them. 

When in the spring of 1854, just after the Western 
Powcrs and Turkey had declared war on Russia, the 
Prussian Government was faced with the possibility 
of being forccd to take military measures, Manteuffel 
persuaded the King that Niebuhr should be commis- 
sioned to sound the House of Rothschild regarding 
a possible loan of 15 million thaler, without the Finance 
Minister being told anything about this." Niebuhr fixed 
on neutral Heidelberg as a place for the discussions, 
which were attended by Meyer Carl and Nathanicl, who, 
already an invalid, came from London for the purpose. 
Even the aged James was asked to come from Paris to 
Heidelberg, a fact which cicarly showed Niebuhr the 
great importance that the Mouse attached to the con- 
clusion of this business. Ile therefore hoped to obtain 
favourable terms, but the Rothschilds eteded with 
extreme caution and kept on excusing themselves from 
any definite statement, on the ground that James was 
still absent, until, after three hours of negotiations, - 
Niebuhr asked them with some heat whether they 
warted to do the business or not; 1f not, would they 
kindly say no. It was not a matter of politeness but of 
business, and he and his Government wanted to know. 


where they stood.* Niebuhr got a decided “ yes’ by 
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way of answer, and they proceeded to argue as to the 
price at which the loan should be underwritten. The 
Rothschilds offered.90, but Niebuhr replied that this 
was an impossible figure, and he must have 93, which 
had been offered elsewhere. The Rothschilds declared 
that it was impossible that such an offer should have 
been made by people who seriously meant business. 
Niebuhr thereupon provisionally broke off negotiations 
and returned to Frankfort with Meyer Carl, where he 
told him that the Minister, Manteuffel, would gladly 
have concluded the loan with him out of respect for the 
House of Rothschild and owing to his feeling that he 
would then be carrying through a plain and reliable 
transaction, but that this required a certain amount of 
courage, as public opinion in Prussia was prejudiced 
against doing business with his House. 

On the 8th June, the negotiations were resumed at 
Hanover with the Paris and Frankfort Rothschilds. 
These both repeated the previous offer made, but 
appeared very disturbed regarding the political situa- 
tion, and asked that, until the loan was fully subscribed, 
no Prussian mobilisation should be ordered, as this 
would inevitably bring about a fall in quotations. 
Agreement on many points had alrcady been reached, 
when the Finance Minister, von Bodelschwingh, sud- 
denly heard of the negotiations which had been carried 
on behind his back, and protested emphatically. He 
bitterly reproached Manteuffel and Niebuhr, stating 
that the Rothschilds had offered “ the most worthless 
conditions.’ Bodelschwingh secured the breaking off 
of discussions with the Rothschilds, and had the loan 
subscribed privately, with a fair measure of success. 

Meyer Carl returned to Frankfort very much dis- 
appointed, and poured out his soul to Bismarck, who 
found food for thought in the differences of opinion in 
on Guvernment. 
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At about this time, the President of the governing 
body at Trier asked Bismarck to use his influence with 
Rothschild on behalf of the Jewish Community at 
Cologne. Bismarck felt compelled to reply that, while 
he was prepared to use his personal and private influence 
with the family, he was unable to ask a favour on bchalf 
of the Prussian Government, since, as he said," “the 
conduct of the House of Rothschild in connection with 
the last Prussian loan has not been such as to make it 
desirable to ask these gentlemen a favour on behalf of 
the Prussian Government.” 

This rift in the lute was a matter of some concern to 
the Prussian Delegate, since, it being his constant aim 
to restrict the sphere of Austria’s influence, he had 
intended to make use of the Rothschilds in connection 
with a scheme that he had planned, the object of which 
was to check the circulation of Austrian securitics in 
the South of Germany. In the South, and particularly in 
Frankfort, many persens held Austrian investments ; 
and they were lect to place their political support where 
their financial interest lay. Bismarck meant to counter 
this by facilitating dealings in Prussian securities in 
every way possible. When Meyer Carl asked him to 
have the interest on all Prussian State Bonds paid 
through him, an arrangement which would substantially 
facilitate dealing with these securities in South Germany, 
Bismarck immediately agreed. He reported accordingly 
to Manteuffel, adding that Rothschild hadbffered very 
favourable terms, “ since he looks at the arrangement 
from the point of view that it increases his business.” 

“If, therefore,” Bismarck wrote,“ “ higher quarters 
should be disposed to accede to the request which 
Rothschild has so frequently made to me, I believe that 
the greater convenience and security against loss thereby 
offered would be an inducement to Jewish investors 
to increase their holdings of such securities.” 
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This proposal, however, again met with strong 
opposition on the part of the Rothschilds’ bitter enemy, 
the Finance Minister, Bodelschwingh. He pointed out 
that the Rothschilds had already been entrusted with 
the interest payment on the loan of 1850 and 1852, as 
well as on the premium loan of 1855. “ Had this firm,” 
he continued, “taken a proper share in the loan of 
1854, which was concluded in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances, the same arrangement might have bcen 
made. 

“ That it would be exceedingly agrecable to the House 
of Rothschild to be granted the same advantages with 
regard to the 43 per cent. loans of 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
although it had nothing to do with thcir issue, is readily 
intelligible. Such action, however, would not be in 
accordance with the interests of the Treasury.” 

Manteuffel held that Bodelschwingh had been largely 
responsible for the fact that Rothschild had not taken 
part in the loan of 1854, but for the time being Bis- 
marck’s proposal was not accepted. The Rothschilds, 
however, persisted in their request, and Bismarck was 
not the man easily to accept a refusal. 

Meyer Carl addressed two urgent letters to Bismarck 
at a short interval“ reminding Bismarck that he 
desired all the Prussian 4} per cent. loans, including 
that of 1856, to be “ domiciled ” with his bank. 

“ Your Excellency is aware,” he wrote, “that my 
House, which has been devoting itself as always with 
the greatest zeal to strengthening and extending the 
financial credit of the State of Prussia, has succeeded, 
not only in obtaining a market here for the most recent 
loan issued by the Bank of Prussia, but also in cbtaining 
such an extensive market for this loan throughout the 
whole of Southern Germany, that securities to the 
amount of seven millions have already been sold.” 

Thereupon Bismarck wrote a letter to Manteuffel,~ 
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strongly urging that the Rothschilds’ wishes should be 
carried into effect. 

“I do not know,” he wrote, “ the reasons which pre- 
vented the House of Rothschild from taking a proper 
share in the loan concluded in 1854 under difficult con- 
ditions. In raising this matter, I did not proceed from 
the assumption that there was any question of punishing 
or rewarding a bank for its business methods ; my sole 
aim was to discover an arrangement which would favour 
a larger sale of Prussian securities abroad, and would 
attract foreign capital for our needs. ‘That such an ar- 
rangement as has been suggested would assist in achiev- 
ing this end, appears not to be disputed by the Finance 
Minister, only he does not regard the advantages as so 
considcrable as has been stated. I do not gather from the 
arguments advanced by the Finance Minister that he 
fears that we should suffer any disadvantage from such 
an arrangement, especially as the House of Rothschild 
is prepared to forgo even the small amount which they 
had asked to cover expenses. We may, of course, assume 
that the bank has its own reasons for making such a 
proposal, for it is not going to undertake all the work 
involved out of devotion to Prussia. The fact, however, 
that its advantage is identical with ours, does not seem 
to me to furnish any reason why we should ignore ours.” 

Bismarck further developed his argument against 
Bodelschwingh and concludea by suggesting with all 
deference that the matter should be a once more 
with the Finance Minister. This was done, but without 
producing the desired result. Bodelschwingh held that 
there was no reason for further considering the Roths- 
child proposals.** Indeed, in a letter to Manteuffel, he 
made a counter-attack upon Bismarck, and endeavoured 
to show that the latter had “ failed clearly to grasp the 
proposal.” +. 

On still failing to obtain a favourable decision, Meyer 
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Carl applied direct to Manteuffel ; he said that he would 
accept any indemnification for the work involved that 
might be considered reasonable, as he was solely con- 
cerncd “ to demonstrate again the sincere devotion of 
his House, and their desire to serve the interests of 
Prussia’s finances,” 

The matter was not decided until Bodelschwingh re- 
signed and a new Finance Minister, von Patou, was ap- 
pointed. Although Bismarck had left Frankfort by then, 
he urged the new Finance Minister to accede to the 
Rothschilds’ request, but this was not done” until 
Bismarck’s successor, Herr von Usedom, had also sup- 
ported the proposal,* and Rothschild had appealed to 
the President, von Camphausen, pointing out that he 
had recently sold Prussian securities to investors to the 
value of several millions and had “ thus assisted in con- 
solidating the financial interests with those of South 
Germany.” 

This matter, too, had clcarly revealed the excellent 
understanding that had subsisted between Bismarck and 
the Rothschilds during the later years of his stay at 
Frankfort. Neither did their pleasant relations suffer 
through the following tragi-comic incident, which origin- 
ated in Berlin and was exceedingly painful to the House 
of Rothschild, but for which Bismarck, as they well 
knew, was in no way responsible. 

Bismarck’s suggestion that Baron Meyer Carl von 
Rothschild, who lived at Frankfort, and was the eldest 
son of Carl Meyer Rothschild of Naples, should be given 
the Order of the Red Eagle as well the title of Court 
Banker, was accepted, but a special order of the Red 
Eagle was designed for non-Christians, being of an oval 
shape instead of in the shape of a cross. At the Leginning 
of July 1853, Bismarck handed Meyer Carl this Order, 
which he considered to be very tastefully designed. * 
Rothschild appeared grateful, but he accepted the 
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decoration with mixed feelings, since, as he already held, 
amongst others, the Order of the Redeemer of Greece, 
he would clearly have felt himself more at home amongst 
the cross-wearers. The House of Rothschild did, in fact, 
regard it as a slight rather than as a distinction, and this 
decoration was a constant source of irritation to Meyer 
Carl Rothschild. He felt it all the more keenly when, on 
the 14th August, 1857, just after Prince William of 
Prussia had taken over the Government, from King 
Frederick William IV, who was ill, he received the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the Second Class, also in the 
form designed for non-Christians. 

Meyer Carl, as far as possible, avoided wearing the 
Order, as he felt that it marked him out in an unpleasant 
way, but persons who were ill-disposed to the Rothschilds 
whispered to the new Regent that Rothschild wore the 
Order of the Red Eagle in the form of a cross. One day, 
to his surprise, Bismarck received the following com- 
munication from Mantcuffel :* “It has been brought 
to the notice of Ilis Royal Highness, the Prince of Prussia, 
that the Court Banker, Baron von Rothschild at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, upon whom the Order of the Red Eagle 
of the Second Class was conferred by royal decrec on the 
11th August, in the form appointed for non-Christians, 
is wearing the Order in the fori of a cross, and I have 
been instructed to enquire into this matter.” 

The Prime Minister requested Bismarck to state in 
confidence whcther the Prince had been correctly in- 
formed. Bismarck hastened to send the following reply : 
“ In accordance with the Royal Command of the 27th 
instant, 1 have the honour dutifully to inform Your 
Excellency that I have not seen the Court Banker, Carl 
Meycr von Rothschild (who should properly be called 
Meyer Carl), wearing such a decoration, since he does 
not go to big functions, and when he does wear Orders, 
prefers to wear the Greek Ordgr of the Redecmer, or the 
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Spanish Order of Isabella the Catholic. On the occasion 
of the official reception which I myself gave on the 25th 
ultimo, to celebrate the marriage of H.R.H. Prince 
Frederick William, which he would have had to attend 
in uniform, he excused himself on the grounds of ill- 
health, it being painful to him to wear the Red Eagle 
decoration for non-Christians, as he would have had to 
do on that occasion. I draw a similar inference from the 
fact that whenever he comes to dine with me, he merely 
wears the Ribbon of the Order of the Red Eagle in his 
buttonhole. I have never heard that Herr von Rothschild 
. . . has worn the decoration appointed for Christians, 
although the Frankforters love making the most of such 
incidents, and in view of the keen rivalry between the 
various financial powers, the Christian bankers have 
derived no small satisfaction from the fact that Herr 
von Rothschild may not wear the regular decoration. 

“I shall not fail to give this matter my most careful 
“attention and shall report further if I should learn of any 
facts of the nature indicated in the Royal Command of 
the 25th ultimo.” * This report disposed of the matter, 
and nothing more was heard about it. 

In later years Bismarck once told ** of the only specu- 
lation that he engaged in, as the result of information 
which he owed to his diplomatic position. Prussia meant, 
if necessary, to use force to end the everlasting dispute 
to what country the Canton of Neuchate! should belong. 
This might have meant war with Switzerland, which, 
however, would have been possible only if the Emperor 
Napoleon, whom Prussia would have had on her flank, 
had raised no obstacle to her action. Bismarck was sent 
to Paris in order to ask the Emperor personally what 
his attitude was in the matter. He knew that Napoleon 
would raise no objection and that it was therefore highly 
probable that Prussia would go to war with Switzerland. 
Bismarck wished, accordingly, to dispose of securitics 
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which would have been adversely affected, and went to 
see Rothschild for this purpose. Rothschild advised 
against selling, as the sccurities in question had good 
prospects. “ Yes,” replied Bismarck, “ but if you knew 
the object of my journey you would think otherwise.” 

Rothschild replied that that might be so, but he could 
not advise him to sell. Bismarck, however, got rid of his 
securities and left for Paris. Louis Napoleon was very 
amenable and would not have been likely to raise any 
difficulties about the action against Neuchatel. 

Meanwhile, without telling Bismarck anything about 
it, the King of Prussia had changed his mind, and decided 
to have nothing more to do with the matter. The war 
which had been expected, therefore, did not occur, and 
the securities in question continued to rise in value. 
Rothschild was proved right, and the great statesman 
lost a considerable amount of moncy through the prema- 
ture sale. 

Bismarck was in Frankfort when old Amschel Meyer, 
so delightfully described by him, died ; he continued to 
be on the best of terms with all the members of the House 
living there. When, in 1859, he left Frankfort to take 
up his new post at Petersburg, the Rothschilds hoped 
that they had estabiished themselves in the favour of 
the man who, their instinct may well have told them, 
was destined to great things. 


CHAPTER VIII 
From the Crimean War to the Italian War of 1859 


AFTER being directed for several years by temporary 
managers, the Vienna House of Rothschild acquired in 
Solomon’s son, Anselm, a chief who endeavoured to 
restore the prestige of the House of Rothschild in the 
Imperial dominions, after it had been almost destroyed 
by the revolution and Metternich’s flight. Thus in 
Vienna, as in London, the third generation since the 
foundation of the bank had come into power. Just 
as Nathan's sons, although they did not inherit his 
financial genius to the full, were distinguished from 
their father by a remarkably good education, so Anselm 
Rothschild also was a highly cultured man who, unlike 
his father, had fully mastered the German language, 
and also spoke French and English very well. He was 
naturally modest and quiet; and his studies in Berlin, 
his activities in the Paris House, and his extensive 
journeys throughout the world had developed his 
personality and social poise. In Vienna, however, he 
was an absolute stranger, since, even after he had 
completed his studies, he had been living at Frankfort, 
and his duties as Austrian Consul-Gencral in that city 
were not an essential part of his activitics. 1t would 
mean hard work to restore his House to its firm 
position under the new and entirely altered conditions. 
His task was made soniewhat easier by the fact that 
Metternich had returned from Vienna at the end of 
the year 1851, and Kübeck of the Finance Ministry, 
an old acquaintance of the family, still possessed great 
influence. Metternich's return was a clear indication of 
the change in the internal political situation. After the 
stormy years in which the pendulum had swung so far 
. to the left, the forces of reaction were again asserting 
themselves. Single individuals were again assuming 
345 
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control in the State, and financiers were beginning to 
feel that conditions were returning under which they 
could regain their political influence. Anselm availed 
himself of every opportunity of drawing attention to 
himself by munificent gifts. The return of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph from a lengthy journey through his 
Northern States furnished a welcome opportunity for 
such expenditure. 

“ After a long absence,” Anselm wrote to the Minister 
of the Interior, “and having accomplished a journey 
full of benefit to the monarchy, the honoured father of 
our country is returning to his capital. All hearts go 
out to meet him, and Vienna celebrates a day of festivity. 
From palace and cottage shouts of welcome echo to 
greet our beloved sovereign. Sharing profoundly, as I 
do, in this universal rejoicing, I would like, my dear 
Minister, as some satisfaction to my feclings, to make 
a small contribution to the relief of the sufferings of the 
needy in Vienna, and I venture humbly to transmit to 
Your Excellency the enclosed 5,000 florins C.C., with 
the humble request that you will graciously make such 
use of this sum as may seem best to you.” 

All the papers commented on Anselm’s gift, and he 
received an official letter of thanks. The young Emperor, 
however, remained very unapproachable, and none of 
the new Ministers were as disposed as were Metternich 
or Kolowrat to allow Anselin to have polXical influence; 
and even if they had been, it would not have had the 
same effect, for none of them, not even Schwartzenberg, 
who died all too soon, had anything like as much 
power as Metternich. 

Austria's finances were certainly in a very bad way, 
and 1t was through this fact that the Rothschilds were 
to recover their influence in Austria. At the beginning 
of the year 1852, von Baumgartner, a former professor 
of physics, had been appoipted Finance Minister, and 
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he was not equal to carrying out the duties of his posi- 
tion. Anselm succeeded in getting a loan floated for him 
in London in May 1852, a considerable portion being 
underwritten by the Frankfort House as well, but this 
did not help much, and the accounts for the year 1853 
still showed a deficit, although externally everything 
remained quiet. 

Moreover, the Government and its departments were 
by no means well disposed to the Jews in Austria, 
although they occupied most of the principal places in 
banking and finance, and were able, through their inter- 
national connections, favourably or unfavourably, to 
affect the State’s credit. 

The veto on the purchase of real estate by the Jews 
was actually reimposed in the autumn of 1853. There- 
upon, according to reports from Paris, a kind of coali- 
tion was formed on the Bourses of Paris and London, 
its object being to damage Austrian credit. 

The measure made a highly unfavourable impression 
on the Rothschilds, and Anselm was reproached by 
James for having failed to oppose the decrce carlier 
and more emphatically. James spoke to the Austrian 
Ambassador Hübner in the greatest dismay; he said 
that the excitement on the Bourse was intense, and as 
Austrian Consul-General he did not dare to show him- 
self lest he should expose himself to the attacks of his 
co-religionists, who were reproaching him for his devo- 
tion to the Austrian Government. He said that his posi- 
tion was an excecdingly painful one; Austria’s credit 
had been profoundly shaken both in France and in 
England by the measure; no one wanted to hear any- 
thing more about the Mctalliques, and it was impossible 
even to think of a loan. “ In a word,” Hübner reported, 
“he is beside himself.” 

Hübner sugested that it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to “ soothe the children of Israel,” as he put it; 
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for, apart from the Oriental question, this Austrian 
measure against the Jews was the sole topic of conver- 
sation in Paris. 

Meanwhile a new storm centre had formed in the East 
of Europe. Russia was the only State that had remained 
untouched by the revolutions of the preceding years ; 
she had indeed assisted materially in suppressing them 
beyond her frontiers. The Tsar wanted to satisfy his 
sense of power at the expense of a completely dis- 
organised Turkey, which he called “a sick man.” An 
agreement regarding the partition of Turkey broke down 
owing to England’s suspicious attitude, and all the other 
States, too, were afraid of Russia becoming too power- 
ful in the Balkans. The occupation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia by Russian troops in May 1853 could not 
but be regarded as a particular menace to Austria at 
a time when she espccially wished to avoid foreign 
complications, since her finances were in a very bad 
way. 

Metternich refused to tolerate being left out in the 
cold. The aged statesman had resumed his traditional 
relations with the House of Rothschild, as represented 
by the son of his old friend Solomon, and from time to 
time he had recourse to Kübeck, who was still friendly 
to him, and who had the car of the Emperor, with a 
view to bringing pressure to bear quictly. On the 2nd 
December, 1853, Metternich informed Kibeck of what 
had been said at a visit which Anselm had paid him. 
“ Herr A. von Rothschild,” he wrote, ‘* whom I had not 
seen for several wecks, called on me and discussed the 
gencral situation which has taken such a dangerous turn 
owing to the unfortunate state of affairs between Russia 
and [urkey. Passing from this topic to Austria’s financial 
condition, he stated that this was inevitably approaching 
a crisis, unless we set upon the right method of avoiding 
it. I observed that if the prospects for the future were 
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as Rothschild had stated, I was not the man who could 
render any assistance, and that I had no doubt that 
Herr Baumgartner, whose intelligence Rothschild him- 
self has often praised highly, would be able to deal with 
the danger. 

“ Rothschild declared that he had expected better things 
of Herr Baumgartner, but that Baumgartner had no 
sense of reality and was not equal to his task. I replied 
that I could not venture an opinion on this matter, since 
I was unacquainted with the position and with the per- 
sonality of Herr Baumgartner. The conversation at this 
stage was interrupted by a visit from the Nuncio. Roths- 
child took his leave, and as I went with him to the door 
he said to me, * You mark my words, we are on the eve 
of a crisis ; if something is not done to avert it, it will 
be upon us before the new year !’ 

“These words made an impression on me, and I am 
therefore communicating them to you as being the only 
person to whom I may properly tell them. You will be 
able to judge better than anyone else what value should 
be attached to them.” 

Rothschild was then not at all satisfied with the con- 
duct of affairs in Austria, not only on account of Baum- 
gartner’s incompetence, but also because he was not 
asked for his advice in financial and political matters. 
Russia's conduct produced even more violent reactions 
in the West of Europe, in England and France, than in 
the Imperial city on the Danube. England feared Russia’s 
advance towards the Mediterranean,. while in France 
the new and therefore particularly sensitive Emperor 
was deeply wounded by the manner in which he was 
treated by the Tsar, who did not concede him the manner 
of addiess commonly used between monarchs, namely, 
“mon frere,” but addressed him simply “ Sire et bon 
ami.” This question of form showed only too clearly 
how little the Tsar was pleased with the new régime in 
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France. Napoleon had no success either in his endeavours 
to marry a princess of royal birth. In January 1858 he 
replied to the rebuffs which he had suffered in Stockholm 
and Berlin by ostentatiously marrying a girl of lower 
rank. Kugénie de Montijo, who had come to Paris with 
her mother in 1852, was a member of the brilliant society 
of the French Court, and fascinated the Emperor with 
her charm and intelligence. She was, moreover, the 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman who had once fought 
for Napoleon 1. 

James Rothschild knew the ladies very well, for the 
Countess Montijo, whose means were limited, while her 
expenditure was lavish, constantly came to him for 
advice, and often attended his partics with her daughter. 
He closely followed Louis Napolcon's growing interest 
in the Spanish girl, and was one of the first who conceived 
the possibility that the radiantly beautiful girl would 
one day be Empress. When Napoleon invited the Montijo 
ladies to Compitgne with other guests, James took care 
to be accurately informed of the former’s conduct. 

On hunting and other expeditions the Emperor had 
frequent opportunities of conversation with Eugénie. 
She speedily gave him to understand that shc was not 
the type to consent to a casual hatson. Soon everyone 
in Paris was discussing the limperor's interest in the 
young lady, and the rumour was already becoming 
current that the Emperor ıncant to marry her. Two 
parties were immediately formed, the one favouring 
and the other being opposed to the match. James Roths- 
child belonged to the former party, and although 
ministerial circles were keenly opposed to the iden, 
James, who had a very reliable source of information, 
felt convinced that the marriage would take place. On 
the 31st December, 1852, Napoleon summoned a Council 
of Ministers at which, under the seal of secrecy, he pro- 
claimed his intention of marrying the young countess. 
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All the Ministers endeavoured to dissuade him, and 
Napoleon is said to have replied as follows :* 

“ Well, gentlemen, in spite of all the honest efforts 
that my Government has made to establish a genuine 
solidarity in support of the cause of peace and order 
between itself and the other States of Europe, it has not 
succeeded in prevailing upon the old diplomacy to re- 
gard me as other than a * Parvenu,’ although eight mil- 
lions of Frenchmen, that is, the whole country, have 
placed me upon the throne. The * Parvenu,’ therefore, 
may not hope to conclude a royal marriage unless, like 
the late Duke of Orléans, after begging at all the Courts, 
he brings home a princess of whom nobody has ever 
heard. In order to safeguard his dignity and that of the 
nation which has conferred upon him the Imperial 
crown, the * Parvenu,’ that is, the son of the people, 
will be forced to choose a parvenue as his bride. If the 
monarchs of Europe should take umbrage at this, let 
them remember that the fault lies, not with me, but 
with their own diplomatists, who leave me no choice in 
the matter. If I am to be debarred from contracting a 
* political ’ marriage, I shall at any rate have the com- 
‘ort of being able to contract a mariage d inclination. 
As, however, Iam accountable for my actions and omis- 
sions to nobody but the nation that has set me upon the 
throne, I shall appeal to them in this matter too, by a 
special message which, as the Chambers are no longer 
sitting, I shall address to the Bar of the Senate and of 
the Legislative Corps.” 

Ministerial circles were very much inclined to regard 
the suggestion of this marriage as being at bottom only 
a political demonstration against foreign diplomacy, 
which had succeeded in frustrating the efforts of the 
Emperor of the French to obtain the hand of the Princess 
Wasa, and, «s Louis Napoleon stated he had been de- 
finitely informed, which was determined to bring to 
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naught any efforts of a similar nature, including those 
for the hand of the Princess von Hohenzollern, who was 
a cousin of the Princess Wasa. 

The ministers concealed Napoleon's intentions, even 
from their wives, because they kept hoping that 
Napoleon would not give effect to his decision. 

James was especially assiduous in his attentions to the 
Montijo ladies. The ball at the Tuileries of the 12th 
January, 1853, finally removed any doubts that he 
might have felt as to the correctness of his surmise. 
Hübner relates the following illuminating episode in his 
Memoirs : Only privileged persons were allowed to enter 
the Marshal’s Room at a ball. James Rothschild was 
escorting the Andalusian, Mlle. de Montijo, while her 
mother was on the arm of one of his sons. The latter 
thought that he could find room for the two ladies on 
some settees. The wife of a Minister, who wanted the 
seat in question, and who thought it was impossible, in 
spite of all the current gossip, that the Emperor should 
marry Mlle. de Montijo, remarked quite shortly to 
Eugénie, who was just going to sit down, that those 
places were reserved for the wives of Ministers. The two 
Spanish ladies were painfully embarrassed. They looked 
helplessly at their escorts, who were also exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Thereupon Napoleon saw what was 
happening, and hurried over to the ladies, taking them 
to tabourcts which were just by the members of his 
family. This action could not be misinterpreted, and 
caused a sensation; everybody recognised it as sig- 
nifying that the Emperor was actually determined to 
marry the young lady. The future was to show that.. 
James Rothschild’s wise behaviour, at a time when 
Eugénie had not yet attained the height of her good 
fortune, was to bear good fruit. The future Empress 
never liked the banker, Fould, her husband’s protégé, 
and she therefore prevented a complete breach with 
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James, who seemed to have been forced into the back- 
ground by Fould, the Crédit Mobilier, and the Pereires. 
It was not until the 22nd January, 1853, that Napoleon 
proclaimed the message, announced on New Year's 
Day, in which he informed the people that his decision 
to marry Eugénie de Montijo had been definitely taken. 
On the same evening Solomon Rothschild, who was 
staying in Paris with his daughter-in-law, gave a dinner. 
At this dinner the Emperor's marriage was the sole topic 
of conversation. 1t was naturally a matter of particular 
interest that Napoleon had paid a public tribute to his 
bride’s virtue, by saying of her, in the message *: “I 
have chosen a woman whom I love and honour.” 

Baroness Charlotte, Anselm von Rothschild?s wife, 
remarked : “ One can love a woman without esteeming 
her, but it is only when one honours and respects her 
that one takes her as a life companion.” As this state- 
ment indicated, the House of Rothschild at this dinner 
took the side of the Emperor without rescrve; and they 
arranged that he should soon hear about it. 

The Austrian Minister, Hübner, was, as we know, not 
well disposed to the Rothschilds ; their feelings in this 
matter were certainly mutual. James said that he would 
prefer again to sce a “ grandscigneur ” as Austria’s 
representative in Paris, who would have a proper re- 
sidence and live in style. Hübner was a little jealous of 
the Austrian Consul-General for other reasons, and also 
because his position at the Imperial Court had now been 
somewhat improved through the Montijo ladies. In 
accordance with the traditions of Austrian diplomacy, 
he regarded a Consul-General a priori as a person in a 
subordinate position, and James's peculiar standing in 
society and in the State worried him. The result was that 
paca tried to give the other petty pinpricks. James en- 

eavoured to undermine Hiibner’s position at Vienna by 
bending in coloured reports of third parties, while Hübner 
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prevented James from being present at the Emperor’s 
betrothal at Nótre Dame Cathedral on the 30th January. 
In accordance with the express wish of the Emperor, his 
chief Master of Ceremonies, the Duke of Cambacéres, 
had sent James Rothschild an invitation card and, in 
accordance with the usual practice, this had been sent 
through the office of the Austrian Legation. Herr von 
Hübner, however, kept the invitation back. The Em- 
peror, hearing that James had not been present, asked 
the Duke why, and discovered that the Austrian 
Minister had prevented the Baron from accepting the 
invitation. This made the Emperor exceedingly angry, 
and when, on the evening of the 3rd March, he saw 
Rothschild at the Court Ball at the Tuilerics, he 
went up to him and shook him warmly by the hand, 
although he did not say a word to any of the forcign 
representatives. 

Kúbeck's secret correspondent in Paris, who was 
also hostile to Hiibner and was a friend of Rothschild, 
made the following report on the incident :+ “ As 
unfortunately nothing in Paris remains secrct for long, 
Napoleon III knows that there is friction between 
Herr Húbner and Baron Rothschild, and that Herr 
Hübner wishes to exclude Baron itothschild from the 
Diplomatic Circle on public occasions, although it has 
always been the custom in France that Consuls should 
appear at Court, together with iheir respective Ministers 
or Ambassadors. Napoleon 111, who has been told about 
this, is profuse in showing marks of good will to Baron 
Rothschild, just in order to let Herr Húbner see how 
distasteful the latter’s personality is to him.” 

This was not literally true, the statement having been 
coloured by the fact that the journalist Debraux, who 
was temporarily employed at the Austrian Consulate- 
General, was intriguing against Hübner. Relatiors be- , 
tween Napoleon and James were far from being as 
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cordial as all that; but the Emperor felt grateful to 
James because he had been friendly to the Montijo 
ladies, and because of his attitude in the marriage ques- 
tion. In financial matters he continued to place his un- 
restricted confidence in Rothschild’s rivals, Fould and 
Pereire, and their Crédit Mobilier, although the latter was 
already being severely criticised. Húbner had no sym- 
pathy with financiers who wanted to play an important 
part. “In other countries,” he observed contemptuously,' 
“ where everything has not yet been levelled by sixty 
years of revolution, as it has here in France, there are 
still, thank God, separate classes; but hcre money is 
everything, and in the sentiments of the nation, the 
Rothschilds and the Foulds have the precedence of the 
Montmorencys and the Rohans.” The tension between 
Húbner and his Consul-General had the unfortunate 
result that the Minister was deprived of an important 
and abundant source of information; for Rothschild 
had achieved an exceptional position amongst all classes 
of the population of Paris. Through his connections he 
always had the best possible information on all matters ; 
that such information should not reach the Minister was 
particularly regrettable at a time when the position 
in foreign affairs was becoming critical. The Emperor 
Napoleon, 'who had been offended by the Tsar, was 
making approaches to England with a vicw to taking 
sides against Russia on behalf of menaced Turkey. 
After the sensation of the Emperor’s marriage had 
somewhat subsided, the question of peace or war domin- 
ated the Ministries, the salons, the clubs and tne streets. 
People were already beginning to talk about an inevit- 
able war, words which struck terror into the heart of 
James Rothschild. Hübner found James Rothschild at 
this time “ positively demoralised ”* by fear of war. 
The actual facts, however, were not quite so bad ; for 
James had been told by his nephew in England that 
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that country, too, would proceed against Russia, and 
he heard from Anselm in Vienna that, even 1f Austria 
did not intervene actively, she was inclined to withdraw 
herself from Russia, and would in no circumstances fight 
on her side. Although the House of Rothschild was bound 
to regard a war as a serious interference with its activities 
to which peace was essential, it found some comfort in 
the fact that all the Rothschild Houses were on the same 
side. They were, however, keenly aware of the extent to 
which their influence had sunk since the year 1840, for 
they could not seriously think of countering Napoleon’s 
war policy, and scarcely attempted to do so. 

On the 12th March, 1854, England and France con- 
cluded an alliance with Turkey, and when the Tsar failed 
to reply to their demand that the Danube principalities 
should be evacuated, the war broke out, which came to 
be called the Crimean war, after the country where it 
was fought. 

Now that the die was cast, the Rothschilds completely 
identified themselves with the countries in which they 
were living. Duke Ernest of Coburg actually states in 
his Memoirs ? that Rothschild said to him as carly as the 
4th March that he would place any amount of money at 
his disposal for war against Russia. This attitude was 
certainly partly attributable to the fact that the Jews 
were severely oppressed in Russia. 

As the war proceeded the rivalry intensified between 
the Rothschilds and the Crédit Mobilier which, with the 
assistance of the Government, was achieving a very 
powerful position, engaging in undertakings of the most 
varied nature, and already extending its activities 
beyond the boundaries of France. It made advances to 
the Vienna Cabinet, whose policy at that time was 
particularly nebulous and uncertain, and which required 
large sums for military preparations. Austria threatened. 
Russia without actually attacking her, and allied herself 
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platonically to the Western Powers, without assisting 
them. This policy alienated both sides, and proved 
expensive in addition. When the financial embarrass- 
ments of the State had become extremely acute the 
government proceeded to consider the sale of the State 
Railways. In 1852, the Austrian State owned all the 
railways in the monarchy, with the exception of the 
Nordbahn, which was the province of the Rothschilds, 
and the Vienna-Raadbahn, which belonged to the Sinas. 
The Rothschilds’ rivals in Vienna, Sina, Eskeles and 
Pereira, energetically sponsored the plan of getting the 
State Railways into the hands of the Crédit Mobilier, 
with themselves as sharcholders, and to the exclusion 
of the Rothschilds. Such a scheme was naturally ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the Rothschilds, for if all the 
other railways in Austria, including the Northern State 
Railways, were to come into the possession of a rival 
undertaking, this might have serious consequences for 
the Nordbahn. The Rothschilds accordingly at once 
started a campaign against the scheme, which had 
already made considcrable advance, but they were not 
able to prevent its being carried into effect. 

The board of directors of the new undertaking, which 
assumed the name I. and R. Chartered Austrian State 
Railway Company, contained the two Pereires, Adolph 
Fould, Napoleon’s half-brother the Duke of Morny, and 
the Barons Georg Sina, Daniel Eskeles, and Ludwig 
Pereira, the most bitter enemies of the House of Roths- 
child. Baron Eskeles went to Paris and got an introduc- 
tion to the French Government from the Ambassador 
Hübner, who avoided saying anything to the Rothschilds 
about the matter. The Government had two cxcellent 
reasons for wishing the scheme to go through. Ii wished 
to assist the Crédit Mobilier, which enjoyed the Emperor’s 
. patronage, to obtain a good business and also to induce 
Austria to intervene actively on the side of the Western 
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Powers ; only the authorities in Paris wanted to wait 
awhile lest the considerable French loan which had just 
been issued should suffer from the diversion of the large 
amount of capital required by the new railway company. 

The Prussian Prime Minister decided to take advant- 
age of this delay in order if possible to secure the Austrian 
railways for a Prussian syndicate under the leadership 
of the Seehandlung. This idea, however, did not appeal 
to Vienna, as they felt it would humiliate them in the 
eyes of the other States of the Federation. They preferred 
to remain with powerful France,’ even if she should 
postpone the final decision for a few months. 

The House of Rothschild put every possible obstacle 
in its power in the way of the scheme going through. 
Anselm in Vienna discussed the matter with all the 
persons in authority in the Government, including 
Metternich and Kúbeck, the latter most strongly con- 
demning this selling off of the State Railways.’ His 
uncle James took similar steps in Paris, but without 
avail. They were simply regarded as competitors who 
were left high and dry and wanted to deprive their 
rivals of their success. 

On the 1st January, 1855, part of the railways belong- 
ing to the State were actually sold to the Crédit Mobilier 
for 200,000,000 francs (about 77,000,000 gulden C.C.) 
whereas the cost of constructing the railway had 
amounted to 94,000,000 gulden.' The Südbahn and 
the Lombard-Venetian Railway remained in possession 
of the State. It is interesting to note that the conclusion 
of this agreement was kept secret from the public until 
it had been actually signed. It was a bitter blow to the 
Rothschilds ; they who had laid the foundations of the 
Austrian monarchy’s railway system, and who had been 
so anxious to get under their own control the railways 
from the extreme north to the extreme south, now had 
to see their Nordbahn being threatened by hostile rivals. 
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Anselm Rothschild gave Baron von Kúbeck the most 
detailed explanations regarding the nature of the agree- 
ment that had been concluded, showing how unfavour- 
able 1t had been to the State of Austria. They both con- 
demned the affair as a “ disgraceful business.” » 

A keen rivalry between the Crédit Mobilier and the 
Rothschilds had now arisen in Austria too : the former 
did all it could to depress Nordbahn shares on the Vienna 
Bourse, while the latter endeavoured to do the same 
with regard to the shares of the new State Railway 
Company. Both sides soon made attempts to obtain 
possession of the other railways belonging to the State, 
and the House of Rothschild, remembering the op- 
portunity that it had missed, tried particularly hard to 
get the Súdbahn into its hands. 

As far as the authorities of the State were concerned, 
Anselm did not reveal any sign of his displeasure and 
when, in February 1855, the Empress Elisabcth was 
expecting her first child, he joined with the other bankers 
in generous contributions to philanthropic objects, in 
commemoration of the joyful event. There was one, 
possibly accidental, fact indicating that during the last 
year Baron Sina had done more profitable business with 
the State, in that he expended 5,000 gulden C.C., whereas 
Anselm devoted only 4,000 gulden to similar objects.** 
Secretly, however, Anselm, spurred on by his uncle 
James in Paris, was planning a counter campaign 
against the menacing extension of the Credit Mobilier 
for which, with the assistance of Kübeck and Metternich, 
he soon secured the support of the Finance Minister, 
and which he was soon able to put into operation. 

Meanwhile the Crimean war continued. The Roths- 
child Houses in the West supported the combatants in 
every way; they underwrote the British war loan of 
£16,000,000, while James took a large share in the great 
French September war loan of 750,000,000 francs. The 
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Rothschild Houses also joined in granting a loan to 
Turkey, although it should be added that this was 
guaranteed by England and France. 

By their actions the Rothschilds demonstrated their 
faith in the final victory of the Allics, whose campaign 
in such a distant theatre of war was necessarily some- 
thing of an adventure. As, in England especially, large 
numbers of people had lost their confidence in State 
securitics owing to the war, the Rothschilds were able 
to acquire such bonds cheaply, and also to underwrite 
the loan at an advantageous rate. They were not mis- 
taken in having confidence in any venture which England 
undertakes. After battles of varying success, the fortress 
of Sebastopol fell in September, and the death of the 
Tsar Nicholas, as well as the war weariness in Russia, 
gave the Western Powers ground for hoping that the 
campaign would terminate specdily and vietoriously. 
The Rothschilds had again backed the right horse, 
although it is truc that in their position it was impos- 
sible for them to consider any other. They could, how- 
ever, have remained aloof from any financial participa- 
tion, and as we have scen, they did not do so. As soon 
as they realised that they could not prevent the war, 
they placed themselves at the service of their countrics’ 
interests ; and as the Crimean war ended successfully, 
it also served to increase the enormous wealth, and to 
raise the reputation, of their House. 

In this respect the year 1855 was a particularly satis- 
factory one for the House of Rothschild. But for the 
family it was destined to be a year of mourning, for no 
less than three of the five brothers died in that year. 
The first was Carl, who died on the 10th March, 1855, 
at the age of sixty-seven, after surviving for only two 
years the death of his gifted and witty wife, Adelheid. 
He left three sons. The eldest of them, Meyer Carl, was 
destined to take over the important position at Frankfort, 
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as Amschel had had no children. The youngest one, 
Adolf, who was then twenty-seven years old, took over 
the direction of the Naples Mouse, which even then had 
a very restricted importance, and the continuance of 
which was dependent upon the Bourbons remaining in 
power at Naples. The business with Sardinia and the 
Pope had a long time ago passed out of the control of 
Naples into that of the Paris House. Adolf had married 
Julie, the daughter of Anselm of Vienna. 

The next after Carl to die was the old friend and 
associate of Mctternich, Solomon Rothschild, who had 
been driven out of Vienna on the Chancellor’s fall. After 
a short period at Frankfort, he had finally settled in 
Paris, where his dear daughter Betty was married to 
his brother James. Since he had vanished from the scene 
at Vienna, be had had no further influence on the busi- 
ness of his House, and had been left out of account since 
1849 because the other members of his Housc did not 
agree with his attitude during and after the revolu- 
tion. Now at last his eldest son Anselm formally took 
charge of the Vienna House. Anselm endeavoured to 
save what he could of the old position of his House ; 
indeed, a long time before his father’s death he had 
already succeeded in delivering the first counter attack 
upon the Crédit Mobilier. With the support of the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris, Isaac Percire had made 
proposals to the Government of the Impcvial State for 
founding a concern in Vienna on similar lines to the 
Credit Mobilicr. He had, however, been anticipated by 
Rothschild, who had brought together a group of highly 
influential aristocrats, such as the Princes Fiirstenberg, 
Schwartzenberg and Auersperg, and Count Chotck; the 
Austrian Finance Ministry having granted permission 
to the group, that was led by Rothschild and Lámel, to 
found a Creditanstalt für Handel und Gewerbe (Credit 
¡Institute for Trade and Industry) which was to have 
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many of the essential characteristics of the Crédit 
Mobilier although it was conceived by the founders 
solely as a means of keeping the Crédit Mobilier out of 
Austria. Of the 500,000 shares at 200 gulden, two-fifths 
were reserved for the promoters of the company, the 
Articles of Association providing that they should pay 
up one-third of the nominal value of these shares. After 
clever propaganda, the remainder were spccdily taken 
up by the public. The shares soon rose extraordinarily 
in value, rising to double their nominal value at later 
periods, in the so-called founders’ years. The policy of 
the Creditanstalt was, however, more cautious and con- 
servative than that of the Crédit Mobilier, a fact which 
was soon to be painfully obvious. 

Meanwhile Amschel Meyer, the Head of the Frankfort 
House, who was eighty-two and the eldest of the five 
brothers, had fallen seriously ill. On the 6th December, 
1855, he drew his last breath. In his old age his markedly 
Oriental features were sharply defined, and snow-white 
hair covered his head. In accordance with ancient Jewish 
usage, he always wore the long open caftan. He was 
always thinking of his work and his business. In his later 
years Bismarck was fond of telling a story in which 
Amschel Meyer made fun of himself. Having called in 
the doctor, at the age of ejghty-cnc, when he was ill, 
Amschel Meyer thought that his end was near. The 
doctor examined him and replied, “ What are you 
thinking of, Baron? You muy live to be a hundred.” 
Thereupon Amschel Meyer replied with a smile, “ What 
are you talking about? If God can get me for 81, He 
won't take me at a hundred f ” 

Throughout his life Amschel kept as aloof as possible 
from politics. A conservative by instinct, he was friendly 
to Austria and did not wish to have anything to do with 
extravagant schemes such as Zionism. He expressed 
his views strongly in 1845, explaining to Bernhardt 
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Behrend that the redemption of the Jews could be 
brought about only by the will of God, and that he re- 
garded the idea of purchasing a particular area of land 
in North America for the settlement of the Jews as a 
Stuss (stunt) with which hewould have nothing to do.** 

Old Amschel Meyer was remarkable for his keen under- 
standing and his wide knowledge of human nature, and 
was always ready to treat intelligent and genuine persons 
al part. Me regarded personal interest as the main in- 
centive to human action. He remained true to his religion 
until he died, ate nothing but kosher food, and enjoyed 
discussing theological subjects. Meyer Carl, the eldest 
son of the Naples Rothschild, who had for some tine 
assisted him in the management of the Frankfort bank, 
was indicated as his natural successor. The Frankfort 
firm thus acquired a capable and businesslike chief. 
Unlike his late uncle, Meyer Carl took part in politics 
and was elected to the North German Reichstag in 1866. 
As the heir to the dead man’s private property, he came 
into a rich inheritance which he largely devoted to the 
extension of his art collections. 

Of the five brothers who had been scattered over 
Europe, only one now survived. This was the youngest, 
James Rothschild of Paris, who was now more than 
sixty-threc ycars old and was tacitly regarded as the 
chief by all members of the House. 

He had followed with no little concern: the develop- 
ment of the Crimean war, but when the allied armies 
returned victorious he congratulated himself and his 
brother on the attitude which they had adopted during 
the campaign. The new Tsar was more ready to con- 
clude peace than his predecessor Nicholas had becn. At 
the end of February 1856 the Peace Conference met on 
the Seine, and a month later peace was concluded. 
¡Frar.ce thercby acquired a dominating position on the 
ffontinent, and this increase in her prestige reacted 
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favourably upon her finances. This time the Crédit 
Mobilier achieved the climax of its career ; French Rentes 
stood very high, and the shares in that undertaking, 
which yielded 10 per cent in 1852, yielded 44 per cent. 
in 1855, the shares being quoted on the Bourse at the 
highest point which they ever touched, namely 2,000. 
They were destined thereafter constantly to decline 
until the inevitable collapse of a concern with such 
extensive aims. At that time, however, after the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Crimean war, France was per- 
vaded with the spirit of courage and enterprise. 

Austria, who had not bcen able to make up her mind 
as to what she wanted during the whole of the Crimean 
war, had substantially increased her financial difliculties 
without achieving any concrete political advantage. She 
therefore had to consider how she could get ready money 
by disposing of the remainder of her State railways. It 
was in this connection that the Creditanstalt, founded 
by the Rothschild group, won its first spurs. To the great 
annoyance of the newly founded State Railway Company 
patronised by the Crédit Mobilier, it succecded in 
registering the considerable success implied by the 
acquisition of the Lombard-Venetian railway system. 
On the 14th May, 1856, the agreement with the Credit- 
anstall was completed, the Englishmen, Talbot and 
Laing, as well as the French Duke of Galliera, being 
partics to 1t. Austria reccived the sum of 100,000,000 
Austrian lire, payable in convenient yearly instalments, 
and partly out of the realised profits of the concern. 

This success showed the Crédit Mobilier that the 
Rothschilds were able to stand up to them in Austria. 
The London, Paris, and Vienna banks were represented 
in the concern, as well as the Princes Schwartzenberg 
and Fúrstenberg, who had joined in the foundation of 
the Creditanstalt. 

The Rothschilds having now acquired a substantial 
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proportion of the railways in Austria, they procceded 
to think out further extensive schemes. In September 
1856 they planned to construct railways in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, as an extension to the Austrian railways 
in Siebenbúrgcn, and to carry these on to the Black Sea 
vid Bucharest." 

The Austrian authorities took a friendly attitude with 
regard to the grant of a concession to construct those 
portions of the railway which would lead to the 
Wallachian frontier. 

While these extensive schemes were under considera- 
tion, an incident occurred which seriously affected the 
Paris House and created a considerable sensation. People 
had grown accustomed to regard the Rothschild banks 
and all their undertakings as thoroughly efficiently 
managed and their officials as being absolutely reliable ; 
it therefore came as a great shock when, in September 
1856, the Rothschild principal accountant of the 
Northern Railway of France, whose name was Car- 
pentier, disappcared, together with another official, 
after having embezzled millions. The thieves fied to 
Aınerica, and it was not until a considerable proportion 
of the money had been irrevocably lost that their arrest 
was effected. 

The Paris House assumed full responsibility for the 
loss, and did not allow the others to share it. No one 
derived greater satisfaction from this incident than the 
two brothers Percire. ‘Their own success was at this time 
beginning to wear somewhat thin, and althcugh they 
extended their operations over an ever-widening field, 
even bringing Mexico within their range, they were con- 
stantly losing ground with their more solid business 
associates. 

The news which Anselin received at Vienna regarding 
the way thiuigs were going encouraged him to a more 
@geressive competition with the Crédii Mobilier. Me did 
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not fail, however, to follow his father’s example and, 
when necessary, to intervene on behalf of his Jewish 
co-religionists. On the 8th August he begged Count Buol- 
Schauenstein™ for a “ warm and timely word ” on be- 
half of the Jews in Vienna. He made a similar appeal 
to the Austrian Envoy to the Vatican, as he had received 
a heart-rending petition from the Israelite Community 
in Rome. 

Lionel, the head of the British House, was at that 
time also fighting for the emancipation of the Jews in 
England. His brilliant social position, which was rein- 
forced by the skill with which his brothers Meyer and 
Anthony had made themselves popular in English 
society, through their love of art and sport, marked him 
out as a redoubtable protagonist of the cause. His dinners 
and parties were masterpieces of taste and magnificence. 
In March 1867 he had married his daughter Leonore to 
Alphonse Rothschild, James's son, and the heir to the 
Paris bank. 

By acquiring Gunnersbury House, which had formerly 
been the country place of Princess Amélic, the aunt of 
King George III, Lionel had established himself in a 
magnificent residence. If there was anyone who could 
intervene effectively on behalf of the emancipation of 
the Jews it was he. So far, however, although he had 
been elected three times to the House of Commons, he 
had not been allowed to take his seat on "he ground that 
he refused to take the prescribed oath, in which he would 
have had to confess himself a Christian. Lionel meant 
to remain a Jew, and to force his way into the House of 
Commons. All England took an interest in this struggle,’ 
which was the actual occasion for raising the question 
of Jewish emancipation. 

Lionel found a powerful ally in Benjamin Disraeli, 
the friend of his House, who, although he had himself. 
become a Christian, warmly supported Lionel in his 
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endeavours. In 1857 Lionel was elected to the House of 
Commons for the fourth time, but the House of Lords 
still refused to accept the alteration in the formula of 
;he oath, although the House of Commons had voted in 
'avour of changing the oath. Lord Derby, who in 1858 
)ecame Prime Minister for the second time, and in whose 
Ministry Disraeli held office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had so far always proclaimed himsclf an 
pponent of Jewish emancipation. Now, however, he 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet were persuaded, by 
Disraeli’s tireless efforts, to agree to a compromise, 
amely that the nature of the onth to be taken by its 
nembers should be left by each House to decide. The 
House of Commons was therefore free if it wished to 
levise a special formula for Jews, while the House of 
Lords could say that it was not concerned with the con- 
litions under which members should be admitted to the 
her House. 

The motion was speedily carried through both Houses, 
und Rothschild was thereby enabled to take the oath 
under the altered formula, on the 26th July, 1858. When 
:e entered the House it was packed. In deep sience he 
was led to the table by Lord John Russell, who had 
ılways supported the principle of equal rights for all 
:itizens. He bowed to the Speaker, and took the oath 
»n the Hebrew Bible, substituting for the words, * on 
she true faith of a Christian ” the words, * so help me, 
Jehovah.” Thereupon the Speaker shook hands with 
um, and he took his seat on the side of the Liberal party, 
che House still maintaining a deep silence. Thus a 
struggle of eleven years was ended by Jews being ad- 
nitted to the Ilouse of Commons. 
ig Licnel took little actual part in politics. He devoted 
|: energies principally to important business under- 

kings, especially those in Austria. Anselm, encouraged 
dy his success with the Lombard-Venetian railways, had 
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again taken up the scheme of getting control of the 
Südbahn, that is, of the line Vienna-Trieste. The Austrian 
State had grossly mismanaged this line financially, and 
there was no money for further construction. 

Approximately the same group, under the leadership 
of the Rothschilds, who had acquired the Lombard- 
Venetian railway, now turned their attention to the 
Südbahn. They felt that they would thus acquire an 
undertaking which would greatly enhance their prestige, 
and whose shares would be an admirable speculative 
investment. Moreover, it would be possible to arrange 
to pay the purchase price in instalments over a period 
of several years. The Company accordingly obtained the 
concession for the Southern State Railway as well, and 
as a result the railways of Upper Italy became united 
with the Southern Railway into a single concern. 

The transaction was carried through with such tech- 
nical skill on its financial side that the purchasing syn- 
dicate were enabled to show a highly substantial profit 
on its conclusion, 

One consequence of the transaction was that large 
numbers of foreigners, especially of French officials and 
engineers, were taken on the strength of the railway, 
which was to constitute the chief link between the Italian 
provinces and the monarchy. All this happened just 
before the campaign of 1859, al a time when the activities 
of Sardinia’s highly gifted Prime Minister had for some 
time becu watched with growing concern. How little 
fear there was of any war with France was indicated by 
the fact that this important railway was left to a group 
consisting mainly of French capitalists. j 

Meanwhile, Cavour had been deliberately proceeding 
with his preparations for the unification of Italy under 
the sceptre of the only native dynasty that ruled in any 
of the Italian States, that is, under the liberal kingdom, 
of Pieumont. 
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The Sardinian statesman perceived that the dearest 
wish of himself and his people could only be achieved 
by war, and he accordingly set about developing the 
commercial and military resources of the country. All 
this was done secretly, commercial measures often serv- 
ing the purpose of concealing his war aims. When, in 
1856, Cavour required a loan for the purpose of strength- 
ening the military power of the State, he advanced 
the pretext of railway and other construction, more 
particularly the construction of a tunnel through the 
Mont Cenis, whereby the shortest route from Turin to 
Lyons was to be established. Cavour clearly showed 
what was in his mind in a confidential letter to the 
Director-General of the Treasury, Count T. di S. Rosa. 

“ I share your opinion,” he wrote to him on the 22nd 
August, 1856, from Turin,” “ that it will be necessary 
to issue a loan ; but such an operation must be justified 
by reasons which will not give rise to the opinion that 
we require it in preparation for war. Such a motive is 
quite naturally supplied by the conquest of the Mont 
Cenis. If therefore you speak to Rothschild about any 
proposal for a loan, avoid saying anything that might 
lead him to suppose that we are contemplating a terza 
riscossa [third resumption of war]. Tell him that we want 
to drive a tunnel through the Mont Cenis, and to build the 
line from Bardonnéche to Susa at the expense of the State 
which will involve an expenditure of thirty-six million.” 

Cavour fully realised that his small State with its few 
million inhabitants could not make war upon Austria 
alone, and that he required allies. Sardinia was now to 
have her reward for participating in the Crimean war. 
Napoleon showed a benevolent interest in the efforts for 
the unification of Italy. The Crimean war having been 
successful hc was then at the height of his power ; he was 
not to realisc. until 1870, what a grievous mistake this 


war had been, through which he had made an enenıy of 
7. 
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the Tsar, who threatened Prussia’s rear. Austria had 
taken no part in the campaign, but Sardinia, with her 
beggarly five millions of inhabitants, had, although God 
knows what interest she could have had in the Crimea. 
Her action had been wise, for it was only with Napolcon’s 
help that she could hopetodetach Lombardy and Venetia 
from the Imperial State of Austria. Napoleon showed 
himself well disposed to Italy’s efforts at unification, a 
fact which naturally reacted upon France’s relations 
with Austria. Napoleon welcomed any opportunity for 
punishing Austria for her dubious attitude during the 
Crimean war. Austria’s representative in Paris, Count 
Hübner, as well as her Consul-General, James Rothschild, 
occasionally heard very unfriendly words said about 
that country." 

These dangerous developments were closely followed 
by James, as well as by Adolph in Naples, and Anselm 
in Vienna. A war between France and Austria, fought 
on Italian territory, must necessarily be exceedingly 
dangerous for the Rothschild Houses established in those 
three countries, especially now that they had acquired 
such a large interest in the railways within the Italian 
provinces of Austria and in Austria herself. In such 
circumstances military developments might have the 
most catastrophic consequences, and it was therefore 
essential to avert the menace of war. Adolph Rothschild 
was himself firmly convinced that, as Louis Napoleon 
had always been so intimately concerned with Italy, he 
had his eye upon the King of Naples too." 

Meanwhile, the conspiracy started, and actively pro- 
moted by Cavour, continued on its course. Orsini's at- 
tempt upon the life of Napoleon IIT on the 4th January, 
1858, provoked by the monarch’s somewhat sluggish 
interest in Italy’s interests, hastened the Emperor’s 
decision to intervene actively in support of the unifice- 
tion of Italy. The secret conversations between Cavour 
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and Napoleon were naturally kept strictly concealed 
from Austria. On the 10th December, 1858, the Emperor 
finally concluded the secret alliance between France and 
Sardinia, undertaking to come to her assistance in the 
event of an attack by Austria. Cavour could be relied 
upon to see that that country should finally lose her 
patience and attack Piedmont, which would be necessary 
in order to put Austria in the wrong with regard to the 
world in general. 

In December 1858 the Paris Press * started a cam- 
paign against Austria which made James Rothschild 
very uneasy. He asked the Emperor for an audience in 
order to call attention to the harm done by this cam- 
paign. He said that he was particularly concerned about 
an article which had appeared in the Moniteur on the 
4th December, and caused very considerable excitement. 
Napoleon was very much upset by what James had to 
say; he had himself admitted that he inspired the 
article, a fact of which Rothschild was not aware. During 
this conversation with James, the Emperor was pensive 
and uncommunicative. When the latter pressed him to 
say something reassuring, the monarch asseverated that 
he had no intention of making any changes in Italy. 
Thereupon James appeared somewhat reassured, and 
the funds, which had been gravely depressed, began to 
recover moderately. Even after this audience, however, 
James was not completely easy in his mind; and a 
remark of Napoleon’s at the New Year’s reception of 
1859 was again to plunge him into a state of alarm. On 
this occasion, after being particularly friendly to all 
the other diplomats present, the Emperor turned to the 
Austrian representative and said to him: “ I regret that 
our relations with the Austrian Government are not as 
good as they have been in the past, but I would request 
you to inform the Emperor that my personal feclings 
for him are unchanged.” 
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The diplomats, including Hübner, did not see any- 
thing unusual in this remark at first. Paris, however, 
took an entirely different view, and everyone was talking 
about an imminent war with Austria, which the Emperor 
was obviously planning. Neither did James share 
Hübner’s sanguine attitude. On the Bourse, and amongst 
the leading financiers, there was a positive panic, and 
Napoleon decided that it would be advisable somewhat 
to mitigate the effect of his words. Hc therefore prompted 
the Moniteur and the papers which supported him to 
interpret the incident in a reassuring manner, and this 
had some effect upon the Bourse. 

James, however, continued to be secptical. On the 
8th January he went to sce the Emperor once more, who 
again painted the position couleur de rose. As Napoleon 
also said that he had no intention of offending Húbner 
by his remark, James returncd home satisfied in his 
mind, and took the necessary steps to bring about a rise 
in public securities. The panic seemed to be stemmed, 
but no sooner had the nervousness been somewhat 
allaycd than it became known that Prince Napoleon had 
become engaged in Princess Clotilde, the daughter of 
Victor Emanuel. This news produced another terrible 
siump on the Paris Bourse, Rentes dropping on the 
11th January from 72.30 to 62.80. Thereupon a pacific 
article appeared in the Journal des Débats, which was 
attributed to the successful efturts of cor servative public 
opinion and the great financial and commercial interests 
which had been so energetically sponsored by James 
Rothschild and the Finance Minister Pierre Magne. This 
again somewhat improved the Bourse, but there was still 
considerable anxiety, and the significant remarks made 
by che Emperor did not help to allay it. “‘ I want peace,” 
he said to the Spanish Ambassador." “ I most certainly 
want peace; but one can be carried away by the fo.ce 
of circumstance.” 
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When the Emperor's attention was called to the 
terrible depreciation suffered by public securities, owing 
to the constant anxiety with regard to foreign affairs, 
he observed, “ I have not got the Bourse behind me, but 
France is on my side.” 

Rothschild did everything possible to relieve the situa- 
tion, as Austria had approached the bank with a view 
to obtaining a loan, and for this it was essential to bring 
about a more favourable atmosphere on the Bourse. 
James's efforts in this direction were, however, fruitless, 
as there was a complete lack of confidence everywhere. 
During a hunt over the Imperial estates James again 
asked Napoleon about his plans with regard to Italy, 
saying that he had bcen horrified to learn that troops 
had been sent to Bologna and Ancona. Napoleon replied 
that Austria apparently intended to attack Piedmont. 
Rothschild maintained that Napolcon's policy was mis- 
taken. He reminded him of what he had said at Bordeaux : 
“the Empire is peace.” At a Tuileries ball at this time 
Rothschild turned this remark round, saying to one of 
the Ministers in his bad French: “* Ententez fous, bas 
de baix, bas d'Embire.” General de la Rue had the hardi- 
hood to repeat this quip to the Emperor, but the latter 
was not amused. 

At that time Austria had sent an envoy to London to 
enter into negotiations with Rothschild for a loan. Lionel 
asked James to take a share in it, but hc hesitated on 
account of the political situation, and the danger that 
he State which was asking for the loan might soon be 

iavolved in a war. 

James again contrived to have a word with the 
gene in order to ask him whether he might under- 
‚write the Austrian loan, or part of it. He wanted to 
lensurc that the E ¿mperor would not regard any such 
action as indicating an unfriendly attitude towards 
France on the part of the House of Ruthschild, and he 
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also wanted to observe how the Emperor would react 
to this suggestion. Napoleon did not betray his feelings, 
and gave James permission to act as he wished in the 
matter of the Austrian loan. He may well have reflected 
to himself that the wise old banker was entering upon 
an exceedingly risky business. 

On the 29th January, 1859, the marriage between 
Princc Napoleon and Princess Clotilde of Savoy was 
celebrated. The extraordinary haste with which this 
marriage was concluded caused a general sensation, 
dangerous political motives being quite rightly suspected. 
“ Everybody is nervous,” Hübner reported.’ “ People 
take alarm at anything, and fear makes men cowards.” 

James Rothschild was the subject of conflicting emo- 
tions. He was in favour of peace, and his sympathies 
were with conservative Austria, which country, Anselm 
told him, desired nothing less than to be forced into a 
war by Italian aitempts at secession and by Cavour’s 
machinations. On the other hand, he did not like to see 
such an old client as Sardinia being lost to the Rothschild 
bank through her warlike policy and being driven into 
the arms of other financiers. The war was not yet an 
actuality ; perhaps things would not go so far, and in 
that case he did not want to lose Sardinia’s custom. As 
early as the middle of 1858, when the Senate at Turin 
had sanctioned a further Joan, Cavour had entered into 
negotiations with Rothschild, nut on ti at occasion he 
had felt that Rothschild was too bigh and mighty. At 
the beginning of 1859, Rothschild himself had sugges- 
tions for a loan put before Cavour. James's motive for 
so doing was, as much as anything, to see how things 
stand, and he was determined that, if Cavour really 
intended to make war on Austria, he would, in spite of 
everything, refuse to give him the money, so long as the 
danger of war continued. 

Cavcur, however, was delighted that Rothschild had 
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this time come of his own accord. “ The Herren von 
Rothschild,” he wrote to Prince Napoleon, “ have 
informed us that they would be prepared to make us an 
offer. They have summoncd their Turin representative 
to Paris at top speed, and everything leads me to believe 
that they are afraid of seeing the monopoly which they 
have enjoyed over a long period of years in the control 
of our Rentes slipping from their fingers. If they are 
prepared to undertake the loan on the basis of payments 
being in definite instalments, we shall easily come to an 
understanding with them ; but if, as I fear, they only 
mean to deal with the matter on 4 commission basis, we 
shall have to look elsewhere. The firm of S. Paul has 
offered us its assistance, and as it is more enterprising 
than the Rothschilds it is possible that it will underwrite 
what wc want to place in Paris. As a last resource there 
remains the offer of the Credit Mobtlier, which Bixio 
has put before me. We shall have to accept it if we can- 
not do better.” 

Cavour had at that time authorised the Marchese 
Monticelli in Paris to negotiate regarding the loan of fifty 
millions. He hoped that with the assistance o" Prince 
Napoleon, who was now a son-In-law of his King, the 
matter would go through somehow or other; he meant 
to float part of the loan himself in Italy. 

The terms offered by the Crédit Mobilier were rather 
stiff, but Cavour said, “ If after divorcing the Roths- 
childs we marry MM. Pereire, 1 think we shall get on 
very well together.” * 

Cavour was perfectly right to rely rather more on the 
Crédit Mobilier, for James Rothschild and several other 
bankers soon perceived the objects for which Sardinia 
required the money, and declared that they would not 
supply any money for war." Count Walewski, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was naturally acting 
in concert witk his Imperial master, and with Cavour, 
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wishing to reassure them, said : “‘ Gentlemen, if that is 
your only diffieulty, you need not hesitate to undertake 
the loan, for there will not be a war. I assure you that for 
the moment there won't be one.” 

This ““pour le moment’ was certainly not calculated 
to reassure James and the other bankers. A pacific 
article which appeared in the Moniteur of the 5th March 
was intended to emphasise the good-will underlying the 
Minister?s words ; but it did not carry conviction. Five 
days later an inflammatory article appeared in the 
Constitutionnel to the effect that Austria could not, and 
would not, yield. 

“ The funds are falling,”” Hübner reported”; “ early 
this morning Rothschild called on me in a state of great 
alarm, and he was closely followed by the Duke of 
Galliera and a crowd of curious and interested persons 
who, knowing that Iam a man of few words, hope at any 
rate to guess from my expression whether they should 
buy or sell.” 

Sardinia had. however, refused to accept Fould’s 
exceedingly oppressive terms, and she had succeeded 
in floating the whole loan in Italy without the assistance 
of the Paris bankers. 

* More money was brought to us than we could 
accept,” Cavour wrote to his banker friend,” and he 
reported with satisfaction to Nigra : ** The loan has gone 
through quite splendidly. The populace came in masses 
to the subscription oflices. By collecting a large number 
of small amounts we have obtuined the millions which 
the Paris bankers refused to supply. Kindly tell the 
Prince [Napoleon] that it was impossible for us to accept - 
the offer that Fould made to us after he had kept us 
waiting and disappointed us for a fortnight. 

“ After being refused by the Crédit Mobilier, by the 
Rothschilds, by Fould himself, and by so many others, 
we could not in decency venture to offer the loan for 
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public subscription in France. . . . If we had applied 
to the French public we would have exposed ourselves to 
the remark that Piedmont was waging war with the men 
and the money of France.” 

The result of the issue in Italy so far excceded Cavour’s 
hopes that the Sardinian Finance Minister actually had 
the supreme satisfaction of returning such applications 
as he received from the “great banking barons of 
Paris.” ” 

War was now in sight, but this did not alter the fact 
that practically everyone in France, outside the army, 
wanted peace, and could not see why a Frenchman should 
““ carry his bones to market ” for the sake of an ambitious 
Sardinian Minister. Even the Emperor hesitated for a 
moment, and Cavour himself, on visiting Paris at the 
end of March, was gravely concerned as to the success 
of his plans. In the end, however, Austria started the 
ball rolling by her unwise and premature ultimatum of 
the 23rd April, whereby she provided Cavour with the 
pretext which, according to his own words, he had con- 
stantly been waiting for in order to go to war, and put 
herself in the wrong with regard to the world at large. 

The Rothschilds were again forced to realise that the 
times were past when, as in 1830 and in 1840, they had 
been able positively to prevent wars through their in- 
fluence. This had already been apparent during the revo- 
lutions of 1848-9, and in the case of the Crimean war. 
The declaration of war at the end of April 1859 caused 
the greatest dismay to the whole of the Ilouse of Roths- 
child, and especially to its three branches in Paris, 
Vienna, and Naples. We must remember that they had 
only just bought all the Lombard-Venetian railways— 
the very railways that would be in the theatre of war, 
as well as the Siidbahn, which would be entirely devoted 
to military purposes. And they were interested in other 
countless loans, schemes, and undertakings in the three 
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countries affected by the war. The consequences were 
bound to be immeasurable. French Rentes, which stood 
at 68 in the middle of April, had already fallen to 60 by 
the 3rd of May. 

Angrily James said to himself that this * third-class 
Napoleon,” who with cynical scorn ignored the peace 
promises which he had made so emphatically before the 
whole world, would come to a much sadder end than his 
uncle, although he had had the most extraordinarily good 
luck so far. The aged James felt that his hands were tied, 
and that he could but watch the development of events as 
a spectator. Much concerned, he noted the great success 
of the war loan. Was he mistaken, he wondered, and were 
the Emperor and his rash and unsubstantial financial 
advisers, Pereire and Mirés, to prove to be right, and he 
himself, with his solid, conservative, and logical views, 
to prove wrong? Events seemed to justify such con- 
siderations as these. War broke out in May, and Austria’s 
armies, which were commanded by an incompetent 
general, were defeated by the French and Sardinian 
troops, whose union the gencral foolishly did nothing to 
prevent, at Magenta and Solferino. 

The armistice of Villafranca was concluded fairly 
speedily, on the 8th July, 1859, and, to the considerable 
disappointment of Cavour, who had meant to conquer 
not only Lombardy but Venice as “well, it was followed 
quite soon afterwards by peace prelimi. aries. 

The unsuccessful issue of the war resulted for Austria 
in the younger branches of the Hapsburgs being deprived 
of their rule in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. The Roths- 
childs had business connections in all these States ; their . 
interests were everywhere affected, and, when they at- 
tempted to save what they could, Austria reproached 
them for doing business with the newly established 
revolutionary Governments in those territories. | 

When, on the 22nd August, 1859, French newspapers 
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published the news that the new Government of Tuscany 
had concluded a loan with the Paris House of Rothschild, 
Count Rechberg telegraphed indignantly to Hübner’s 
successor, Prince Richard Metternich, the son of the 
Chancellor, who had been appointed to Paris after the 
armistice, instructing him immediately to ask James 
about this, and to report whether the statement were 
correct. James and his eldest son were away at the 
time, and in their absence Gustave von Rothschild ex- 
plained * that there was no question of a new loan, but 
that it was the balance of a loan of 100,000,000, which 
had been first contracted as long ago as 1852 and which 
was only gradually being placed on the market. He 
stated that the new Government had asked the House 
of Rothschild to deal with this, because the whole matter 
had passed through its hands since the start. Count 
Rechberg had to content himself with this explanation. 
Austria's influence in Italy was at an end, while the 
Vienna Ilouse of Rothschild, which might more easily 
have been brought to book, put the blame on the French 
House, saying that it had nothing whatever to do with 
these matters. 

The appointment of Prince Richard Metternich, the 
son of Solomon's great friend, as Ambassador in Paris, 
was exceedingly welcome to the Rothschilds. They hoped 
to establish as good relations with him as they had en- 
joyed with Austria’s Paris representative in the days 
before Hübner. 

The increase in Napoleon's power, resulting from this 
successful war, produced alarm in England, resulting in 
‚a nervous tension which was not without its effect upon 
the relations between the two countries. At that time 
people werc eagerly discussing the news from Cuba, in 
which there was a growing movement for secession from 
Spain, and in favour of union with North America. 
England tended to sympathise with the United States, 
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while France's sympathies were on the side of her Latin 
sister. This served to increase the prevailing irritation 
between the two countries, which was expressed in sharp 
Press attacks on both sides of the Channel. 

The Rothschilds already saw the menace of another 
war upon the horizon. “ James,” Richard Metternich 
reported on the 28th October, 1859,* “is exceedingly 
worried about the feeling against England shown by the 
Press in the Spanish-American question. The most 
revolutionary developments of French internal policy 
would not afíect the financial world herc as profoundly 
as a breach with England, as they themselves admit.” 

At the end of March Nice and Savoy were duly an- 
nexed, this being the hard price that had had to be paid 
to purchase the assistance of France. England had con- 
tinued to hope that the war of 1859 would terminate 
without France’s obtaining any accession of territory. 
Napoleon had, however, achieved his desire. 

“ The example given by France,” Lionel Rothschild 
remarked to the Saxon diplomat, Count Vitzthum, * 
who was in London at the time, “‘ is dangerously catch- 
ing. There will be no ground for surprise if England 
avails herself of the first opportunity of securing posses- 
sion of Sicily and Egypt. Nor will it now be possible to 
prevent the United States from annexing Cuba.” 

The Rothschild fears were unjustified. They thought 
Napoleon, who had so far been successft' in all his rash 
military undertakings, capable of the wildest schemes, 
especially as they realised how much he was disposed to 
emulate the great deeds of his uncle. He had avenged 
1812 by the Crimean War; was it not a natural inference, 
therefore, that he would now procced to take vengeance 
upon England, the most relentless foe of the first 
Napoleon. 

The Rothschilds were, however, mistaken. Napoleon 
by no ineans felt that the moment had arrived to break 
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with England. He did not feel strong enough, and he 
could not forget that Palmerston had been the first to 
recognise him as Emperor. Meanwhile, Count Vitzthum 
had travelled from London to Paris and had informed 
himself more accurately regarding Napolcon's intentions. 

“ The great financiers of Paris,” he wrote to Count 
Rechberg,* “and especially the Rothschilds, seem to 
be engincering a panic, and are shrieking from the house- 
tops that war between the two great sca powers is in- 
evitable. All the English who have come here to spend 
Easter in Paris speak so bitterly about the Emperor as 
really to make one believe in the impossibility of main- 
taining friendly relations. People in society here, and 
those in official positions, do not conceal the sentiments 
of hostility that they feel for their neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel, and I hear it being said every- 
where, ‘a war with England will be really popular in 
France.’ Nevertheless I do not hesitate to maintain 
that the Emperor does not want such a war, and that 
there will be no breach this year... .” 

Vitzthum was proved right. The Rothschilds were 
spared the disaster of an Anglo-French war, but there 
were plenty of other things happening in the world that 
exercised a profound influence on the various Rothschild 
Houses. 

The fact that Austria’s position had suffered through 
the war naturally reacted upon her finances. When, in 
April 1860, that State issued a loan of 200,000,000 
gulden, which was especially difficult to negotiate, since 
nobody had regained complete confidence in the Imperial 
State, the Finance Minister went to Anselm at Vienna 
to ask him to underwrite as much of the loan as he could, 
and also requested Metternich in Paris to induce James 
to underwrite 25 out of the 200 millions. 

- James was very ready to meet him. “ He will gladly 
put his name at the disposal of the Imperial finances,” 
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Metternich reported," “and he will to-day inform the 
Vienna House to this effect.” 

James called on Prince Metternich on the 8th April, to- 
gether with his eldest son, Alphonse, whom he was alread y 
bringing in to the most important transactions. He made 
it a condition that the 25 million should be underwritten, 
not by his House alone, but by the joint Houses of the 
brothers Rothschild, which were lending their names in 
order to assist in the success of the loan, but were not 
undertaking any responsibility for it. * 

The loan was very much damaged by the events lead- 
ing up to the suicide of the Austrian Finance Minister, 
Baron Bruck, who was falsely accused of having been 
concerned in malpractices in connection with army con- 
tracts, the incident occurring just at this time. At first 
only 76 millions were subscribed, and it was not until 
public opinion had been reassured and it was recognised 
that there was a serious intention to restore order in the 
financial administration of the State that Anselm Roths- 
child in Vienna was successful in his efforts to bring the 
loan to a satisfactory conclusion. He was rewarded for 
his services in April 1861 by being appointed a life 
member of the Austrian Ilouse of Lords. Meanwhile, in 
the South of Europe, the storm clouds gathered about 
the Bourbon State of Naples. The movement for the 
unification of Italy, which, owing to the French occupa- 
tion of Rome, had been brought up short at the gates 
of that city, next concentrated upon the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. The march of Garibaldi’s thousand 
men caused Sicily to secede in May 1860, and the bold 
volunteer leader proceeded to transfer his efforts to the. 
mainland at Naples. On the 4th September, 1860, 
Garibaldi had reached the capital in which the King 
and his banker Adolph von Rothschild were awaiting 
the course of events in Paris. On the 6th September tne. 
King “ithdrew, with the troops that had remained loyal 
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to him, to Gaéta, and Adolph Rothschild also left the 
unfriendly city, which was shortly afterwards entered 
by Garibaldi. The King had not succeeded in taking 
with him on his flight the money deposited in the State 
coffers, and he soon found himself in serious financial 
difficulties. Adolph Rothschild did his best in these 
difficult circumstances to assist, with such means as 
were immediately at his disposal, but this was only like 
a drop in the ocean, and he could not undertake any 
more considerable loan without consulting James Roths- 
child in Paris and the chiefs of the other Houses. The 
King therefore sent a courier to Paris to ask for a loan 
of one and a half million francs. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Government, which naturally 
supported the maintenance of the Bourbon régime in 
Naples, had informed the King that it would endeavour 
to secure financial assistance for him.* In doing so it 
had Anselm Rothschild in mind, and hoped that 1t would 
be possible to induce him to grant King Francis a loan. 

Thercupon the King first asked for 600,000 to 900,000 
francs, being the equivalent of 150,000 to 200,000 
Neapolitan ducats; shortly afterwards he increased his 
request to 500,000 ducats.* 

The situation had, however, grown very much worse 
by the middle of October 1860. Piedmont attacked 
Naples, and King Victor Emanuel joined forces with 
Garibaldi. Napolcon’s fleet was still lying off Gaéta in 
support of the King of Naples, but it was already coming 
to be recognised, in Paris and at the Imperial Court, that 
it was not possible to offer any continuous opposition to. 
‚Italy’s spontaneous movement for unification, which had 
also tound support in England. James was of the same 
opinion, and through his connections he soon learnt that 
Napoleon intended to withdraw his fleet from Gaéta and 
‚to leave the King of Naples to his fate. He therefore 
discouraged Adolph’s suggestion of granting a loan to 
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the King in his difficulties, and also warned Anselm in 
Vienna, who was left no peace by Rechberg, against 
providing any money for the Kingdom of Naples. Rech- 
berg, therefore, was met with a refusal, and had to inform 
the King that, in spite of his promises, he was unable to 
assist,’ since Austria was in financial difficulties herself, 
and could only have come to his support through the 
mediation of a bank. 

“ And,” he wrote, “ it is no use blinking the fact that 
the unfortunate issue of the recent fighting has seriously 
affected our prospects in this matter.” 

Thus the financial position of the King who, with 
his brave consort, Queen Maria, was facing things 
courageously at Gaéta, soon became desperate. 

“ Think of it,” the King said“ to the Austrian Cap- 
tain Frantzl, who was staying with him. * Russia won't 
give me anything lest she should displease the Emperor 
Napoleon. It is dreadful ; it is contemptible. And Qucen 
Christine [of Spain, she lived in Paris] is a good woman 
too. I have only one hope left—my Finance Minister in 
Rome [he was trying to negotiate with the Torlonia 
bank]. If he doesn’t send me anything I am finished. 
I require 12,000 ducats a day—two ships loaded with 
provisions have arrived—but I must have money ! ” 

Events followed their inevitable course. All appeals 
to the European powers proved fruitless. Finally, even 
Napoleon withdrew his fleet from Gzéta on the 20th 
January, 1861. Rations were now cut off, and the King 
decided to capitulate on the 13th February, 1861. Thus 
the Kingdom of the two Sicilies came to an end and was 
merged in the new Italy. Adolph Rothschild had re- 
mained loyal to the Bourbon régime. He had not forc- ' 
seen the actual development of events and had not been ' 
able, or had not wished, to adapt himself in time to the 
nev’ conditions. He therefore left Naples for good. The, 
Naples branch, which had in any case long ago ceased 
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to be productive for the joint Houscs of the Rothschilds, 
was liquidated, and Adolph returned to Frankfort with 
his brothers. | 

However, until the end of his life he maintained the 
most cordial relations with their dethroned majesties, 
which clearly shows that they were grateful to him for 
his attitude at the time when they were in the greatest 
peril. The royal couple lived a retired life in Paris. They 
visited only a few familics, but amongst them were the 
Adolph Rothschilds, who also settled in Paris. 

Thus, from this time on, only four Rothschild banks 
were operative in Europe, and when, in 1870, Italy had 
been completely unified, the Rothschild Houses confined 
themselves to having a representative in Rome who, 
however. was not a member of the family. 


CHATTER IX 


The Eventful Years: 1866 and 1870-1871 


Tune Rothschilds had been forming new connections 
and founding new businesses all over the world. They 
built railways in Brazil ; they established offices in the 
Southern States of the U.S.A. for the purchase of wool, 
which they shipped to France, where they marketed it. 
Being no longer able to use their enormous funds prin- 
cipally in national loans, as they had been doing in the 
past, they bought up whole tobacco harvests for supply- 
ing the tobacco requirements of the various States. 
Their own ships carried the enormous cargoes between 
the United States and France; 1t was natural that, 
having such extensive commercial interests, the Roths- 
childs should anxiously watch the course of political 
events in the two countries. When the war of secession, 
the fight between North and South, broke out in America, 
the Rothschilds, whose interests were principally in 
the Southern States, supported the Confederates. When 
they were defeated the Rothschilds’ Amcrican business 
was scriously affected. 

The Rothschilds took up a sceptical attitude towards 
the rash adventure of Napoleon and the Impress 
Eugénie in their attempt to found an empire in Mexico, 
to which Maximilian of Austria and Charlotte of Belgium 
were sacrificed, and they took practicaily no part in 
the loans issued for that purpose, which were later to 
involve the French subscribers in such heavy loss. 
They were content to Icave these to the Crédit Mobilier 
of the Brothers Percire, whom Napoleon III had pre- 
ferred to them, but whose position was not nearly 
so firmly secured as that of the Rothschild bank, 
which political circumstances had put in the back- 
ground, although it had ncarly a century of history 
behind it. 

387 
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After the war of 1859 the Crédit Mobilier had exces- 
sive commitments and liabilities. Its shares were 
quoted at about 800, and the profit still standing to 
reserve in 1859 had completely disappeared from the 
balance sheet by 1860. Large dividends were still paid 
in order to maintain confidence, but they were paid 
out of capital. This bank suffered a serious blow through 
the fall of another rival of the Rothschilds, the notorious 
Mirés who had bcen working hand in glove with an 
unscrupulous Press, and had been supported by persons 
holding the highest positions in France. The carcer 
of this financial swindler had been truly amazing. 
Apart from acquiring an enormous fortune, he had 
succeeded in marrying his daughter to a Prince de 
Polignac. The result of his arrest in 1861 was all the 
more terrible. When it was no longer possible to conccal 
the innumerable irregularities of which he had been 
gullty, and when it also became known that the Duke 
of Morny and other men closely associated with the 
Government had had dealings with Mircs, people in 
Paris began to say that the Government was a party 
to what had occurred. 

The Rothschild bank had held aloof from the activities 
of Mires and his fellows, if for no other reason, because 
they belonged to the other camp, 50 that his fall, which 
did not involve them in any way. constituted a certain 
triumph. All was not weil with Fraıce’s finances in 
gencral at this time. In 1851, 1855, and 1859 there had 
been issues of Rentes loans to an amcunt of no less than 
two thousand millions, and in 1861 a further 132,000,000 
had been subscribed by the public. | 

It was not possible to count upon the public con- 
tinuing to co-operate thus willingly, and in these 
difficult circumstances Fould, who in November 1860 
had given up the portfolio which he had held since 1852, 
atieriptcd to get back into the saddle, and submitted 
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a memorandum to the Emperor in September 1861, 
which gave an even darker picture of the financial 
situation in France than was actually in accordance 
with the facts, and at the same time suggested ways 
and means for putting France’s house in order. 

Napoleon again took on the statesman whom he had 
favoured since he had come into power, published his 
memorandum, and appointed him Finance Minister on 
the 14th November, 1861, with instructions to «leal with 
the floating debt, which amounted to ncarly a thousand 
millions. 

This appointment particulariy delighted the chiefs 
of the Crédit Mobilier, since they hoped that M. Fould 
would facilitate the operation, which the Company 
meant to carry through, in order to be able to pay 
further dividends to its shareholders. The only person 
who was displeased was the Empress, who had always 
disliked Fould, since he had opposed her marriage. 
She shed a few tears and then reconciled herself to the 
facts; but she was to prove right in her judgment. 
Fould was not the financial genius that he had sueceeded 
in making Napoleon believe him to be; but Fould had 
come to realise one thing: m spite of all the support 
that the State might give it, the Crédit Mobilier would 
not be able to carry through to a successful issue the 
struggle against the firmly entrenched House of Roths- 
child, with its ramifications in so many countries of 
Europe, and its strength based everywhere upon 
enormous real assets. 

Fould had already taken up a more cautious attitude 
towards this undertaking, having a pretty extensive 
knowledge of its resources from his brother, who was 
in its employ. When shortly afterwards, encouraged 
by Fould’s appointment, the Crédit Mobilier sought to 
obtain a monopoly of the State’s credit business —an 
omnium, as it was called—he advised the Emperor 
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not to accede to this request, as going a great deal 
too far. 

As early as January 1862, only a few months after 
taking office, Fould made a much more favourable re- 
port on the finances, in doing which he was assisted by 
the fact that his earlier report had exaggerated the evils 
of the situation. Ile then attempted the exccedingly 
daring experiment of converting the 11,000,000,000 of 
Rentes from 44 to 3 per cent. This transaction hung fire, 
and would have been a complete failure if Fould had not 
effected a certain rapprochement with the House of 
Rothschild. As carly as February 1862 there was a 
rumour in Paris to the effect that the TIouse had come 
to Fould’s assistance, and that the secret purchaser who 
had been effecting purchases of Rentes on the Bourse in 
order to bring about a rise was none other than the 
House of Rothschild. Fould was coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was time to give up fighting the Rothschilds. 
He admitted to himself that they were a world power. 
Even though the Crédit Mobilier had established a firm 
footing abroad in Austria, Italy, and Spain, and even on 
the other side of the Atlantie, the full burden of these 
developments had to be bore by the central bank in 
Paris ; it was not, like the Rothschilds, able to rely for 
support on its own banks, cach of which had the control 
of ample resources in the then great economic centres of 
Europe. Napoleon, too, w hase feeling: for the Roths- 
childs were really not friendly, had to admit this, and 
was confirmed in his opinion by his wife. The first 
hint that the publie got of this change of attitude was 
when, on the 17th February, 1862, Napoleon and Fould 
paid a visit to James Rothschild, to hunt with him on 
his magnificent estate at Ferrières. It was indeed more 
than a visit ; it was a veritable journey to Canossa. This 
was 2 severe reverse to the Crédit Mobilier, for the visit. 
was « clear indication that it was falling into disfavour 
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in the highest quarters. It was being generally stated 
that Rothschild would now come to the assistance of 
the French State with a loan. Comic papers turned the in- 
cident to account in some exceedingly amusing sketches. 

There could be no doubt that the hunt would serve as 
a pretext for discussing mcans by which France's finances 
could be improved. The general public were not favoured 
with anything more than the superficial statements 
usually issued in connection with interviews with mon- 
archs ; but the general setting and the list of names of 
those who took part in the hunt, which included the 
British and Austrian Ambassadors and Ministers for 
Foreign and Home Affairs, Walewski and Persigny, 
made it perfectly obvious that this was no ordinary 
house-party. The Chateau Ferrières lies in the middle of 
a magnificent park generously stocked with game, bs- 
tween the forests of Cressy and d'Armainvilliers. James 
Rothschild had purchased the property about 1820 from 
an impoverished nobleman, and had immediately pro- 
eceded to demolish the smaller buildings and to improve 
the park and the gardens. The property had gradually 
been developed by the Rothschilds into a princely 
estate, and they had also established on 1t a magnificent 
Dutch dairy, a merino sheep farm, and a bakery. There 
were splendid stables, a riding-school, and a special 
riding-track. When Napoleon arrived at the station of 
Ferrieres in hunting dress he was met by James Roths- 
child in a coach-and-four a la Daumont, the lacqueys all 
wearing new dark blue, gold-braided liveries. James’s 
four sons helped their father to do the honours of the 
oceasion. On the stroke of ten the Imperial train arrived 
at the station, where a green velvet carpet, embroidered 
with goiden bees, was laid down from the railway train 
to the carriage. When the party entered the grounds the 
Imperial standard was hoisted on the flag-masis of the 
four towers of the château. James Rothschild’s family 
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and representatives of the Frankfort, London, and 
Vienna Houses were gathered in the hall. The Emperor 
spoke to the ladics, and was then taken through the 
reception-rooms, whose walls were hung with pictures 
by Van Dyck. Velasquez, Giorgione, and Rubens. Glass 
cases containing all kinds of valuable things, artistic 
treasures from every part of the world, especially the 
old, glowing Gobelins, were indicative of the enormous 
wealth of their owners. 

After seeing the chateau, the Emperor went the round 
of the gardens, where, in accordance with custom, he 
planted a young cedar handed to him by the head 
gardener. Afterwards a magnificent lunch was served in 
the hall, upon dishes of beautifully wrought old silver, 
while the guests ate off Sevres poreclain china that had 
been painted by Boucher. 

On the Emperor"s right sat his hostess, the Baroness 
Betty, and on his left was James. At half-past twelve 
the shoot began ta the immense park, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall. Shots could be heard on all sides, 
almost as if a small war had broken out, and the Emperor, 
accompanicd by two loaders, made use of eight guns to 
bring down the innumerable pheasants, partridges, hares, 
and rabbits. This Imperial amusement cost the lives of 
1,231 head of game. 

When the guests returned, weary, to the chateau, 
they found a buffet of the choicest delicecies, and from 
the gallery above the hall a choir from the Paris Opera 
suddenly burst into a hunting-song, the music of which 
had been specially composed by Rossini for this occa- 
sion. When he left the chateau in the evening the Em- 
peror rode through an alley of torches which stretched’ 
to the farthest bounds of the estate. 

The splendour of this occasion was no less than when 
Anton Fugger received Charles V at Augsburg in his 
famous house in the Weinmarkt ; but it did not alter the ` 
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fact that Napoleon continued to view the Rothschilds 
with distrust, while they on their side were unable 
entirely to forget the Emperor”s attitude to them since 
his accession to the throne. They realised that the 
Emperor had the most excellent reasons for making 
advances to them ; he wished to make use of them, and 
paid a deposit by honouring them in public. To the 
Empress, although she did not come with Napoleon to 
Ferricres, they did feel grateful. They felt that her sym- 
pathy was more sincere, and that it was prompted by 
gratitude for their earlicr attitude. Napoleon and the 
Rothschilds retained their antipathy to one another, 
even though their interests compelled them for the time 
being to march side by side. In foreign policy their 
different temperaments soon manifested themselves 
again. Napolcon was always influenced by the memory 
of his uncle and a tendency to feel that he ought to fol- 
low his example in many matters. When, in January 
1863, a further rising occurred in Poland, against the 
oppressive domination of Russia, Napoleon was very 
much tempted to intervene actively on the side of the 
Poles. 

The rich bankers and financicrs, including the Roths- 
childs, were opposed to such an adventure. They did 
everything they could to induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment to have nothing to do with it; and, in fact, no 
action was taken. 

“ The peace of the world,” Disracli wrote at this time, 
to a woman friend,' “has on this occasion been pre- 
served not by statesmen but by capitalists.” 

Meanwhile the Crédit Mobilier was continuing to suffer 

“reverses. The year 1864 was an unfortunate year on the 
Bourse, and the failure of the Mexican Loan involved 
it in loss. It was already apparent that the methods of 
the Brothers Pereire, although covered by such high- 

sounding phrases, were in essence nothing but rash 
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speculation. They were already having disputes in the 
courts with persons whom they had treated unfairly. 
The brothers hoped that Napoleon would protect them, 
and he wished to do so, but was unable to in view of 
public opinion. 

“ I shall do everything,” the Emperor said, * “ to sup- 
port them, because the Empire is deeply indebted to 
them ; but I cannot afford to impede the course of justice, 
or to come into conflict with it.” 

As a result of these developments the value of the 
Credit Mobilier shares fell considerably, and the two 
Portuguese brothers lost the great position to which 
they had shot up all too rapidly. 

While the star of the Percires was declining, the 
Rothschilds were coming to occupy a position of ever- 
increasing importance in the Court circles of the Second 
Empire, and this was not surprising in view of their 
relations to all the Courts and monarchs of Europe. On 
10th December, 1865,* King Leopold I of Belgium died, 
a royal patron who had had dealings with them through- 
out his whole life, and had deposited the sum of 5,000,000 
frances with them in 1848, which by the time of his death 
had already reached the considerable figure of 20,000,000 
franes,* and came to form the basis of the enormous 
fortune which the Empress Charlotte recently left when 
she died after nearly sixty years of mental affliction. 

While he was alive King Leopold had not merely con- 
fined himself to having financial dealings with the Roths- 
childs, but had also paid them social attentions, by which 
they always sct so much store. He had also visited them 
at Ferrières, and, like Napoleon, had planted a tree 
which, together with his name in the visitors’ book, 
bears witness to his visit. 

Lionel in England took a special pleasure in displaying 
the social position which his Mouse had achieved. An 
oppor! nity for doing so was afforded by the marriage 
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on 7th June, 1865, of his second daughter, Evelina, to 
Ferdinand, the son of Anselm Rothschild of Vienna. 
Some years before Lionel had started building a mag- 
nificent town house in Piccadilly close to the house of 
the Duke of Wellington, and this was opened on the 
occasion of his daughter’s wedding. The ceremony was 
carried out with the most extraordinary splendour, in 
accordance with the rites of the Old Testament. British 
Ministers, several Royalties, and the Austrian and 
French Ambassadors were present. Three of the fourteen 
bridesmaids belonged to the familics of Montgomery, 
Lennox, and Beauclerk. A hundred and twenty-six 
people sat down to table; the health of the bride and 
bridegroom was proposed by Disracli, a friend of the 
family and formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
the First Lord of the Admiralty proposcd the toast of 
the Rothschild family. In the evening a great ball was 
given, which was attended by the Duke of Cambridge 
and other Royaltics, as well as by the whole Diplomatie 
Corps and several politicians. All parties were repre- 
sented, from the blackest Tories to the most radical of 
the Whigs. It was scarcely possible for the Rethschilds 
to climb higher in social position. 

The Rothschild ladies did not fail either to do Justice 
to the wealth of the family. At the magnificent fancy- 
dress ball at the Tuileries, to which the Empress Eugénie 
came as the unhappy Marie Antoinette, I’etty, James's 
wife, and Lconore, the wife of his son Alphonse, appeared 
in Renaissance costume covered with jewels.* Thus, with 
social festivitics and magnificence, Paris unsuspeetingly 
entered upon a year of crisis, in which Napoleon added 
to the serious political mistakes he had already com- 
mitted those which were to be fraught with the most 
extensive consequences for the future. 

, The Crimcan war had finally destroyed Napoleon IITs 
relations with the Tsar. When the conflict bel ween 
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Austria and Prussia broke out in 1866 he failed to take 
a definite line such as the interests of France required. 

As early as 1865 Francc’s financial barometer indicated 
stormy times ahead. Things were going ill with the 
Mexican adventure; a poor harvest had made bread 
dear ; the price of Rentes, as well as of other sccurities, 
and especially of the shares of the Crédit Mobilier, 
showed a constant tendency to droop. 

Bismarck had consistently followed the anti-Austrian 
policy which he had originally adopted when he attended 
the Dict at Frankfort. Me meant to secure for his 
beloved Prussia a dominating position in the Germany 
that was to be united, and if Austria, as was indicated 
by the mectings of soverciens at Frankfort, by her 
participation in the Schleswig-Tlolstein war, and by 
many other things, was unwilling to give up her position 
of supremacy in Germany without a murmur, she would, 
Bismarck decided, have to be driven out of Germany 
by blood and iron. The Prussian statesman had had 
the forethought to conclude an alliance with Italy, and 
also to establish relations with the revolutionary- 
minded subjects of the Emperor of Austria, with 
Hungary, and the southern Slavs. Bismarck also made 
timely preparations for the financial arrangements 
for war, having recourse in this connection to the banker 
Gerson von Bleichréder, who had close business rela- 
tions with the Paris and Frankfort Rethschilds. Like 
Metternich, Bismarck was little practised in financial 
matters. A contemporary said of him, “Bismarck 
was comparatively lacking in financial gifts in spite 
of his remarkable versatility. His intelligence was such 
that he could undoubtedly have made himself thoroughly ' 
at home in financial matters, but he had obviously 
little inclination to specialise in this field, and of all 
his Ministers the Finance Minister exercised the greatest, 
indepeudence with regard to Bismarck.” 
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Through Gerson von Bleichróder, who had for some 
time been planning the foundation of a big Prussian 
financial house in partnership with the Rothschilds, 
and who finally formed a banking syndicate with them, 
the so-called Rothschild group, Bismarck had some 
dealings with the House of Rothschild, with whom he 
discussed financial preparation for armaments and 
military expenditure. The Prussian Prime Minister and 
Bleichróder were, however, to learn that the Rothschilds 
were not prepared to provide any money for such 
purposes. As Bismarck’s warlike intentions became 
more and more apparent, they aroused a storm of 
indignation against him, especially in England. Lord 
Clarendon, Sceretary of State for Foreign Affairs, made 
such strong comments regarding Bismarck to Count 
Apponyi, Austrian Ambassador in London, that the 
atter ““ scarcely ventured to repeat them.” Ile referred 
to the influence which that “demoniac spirit ` exercised 
upon the old King of Prussia, and said that in his opinion 
“ there was nothing more despicable ” than the position 
of that monarch, who allowed himself to be guided 
into a course that was contrary to his traditions and 
his sentiments “ by an adventurer and a brigand like 
Bismarck.” 

The English House of Rothschild, which always made 
the policy of the British Government its own, was 
therefore hostile to Bismarck, and it was apparent that 
the Prussian Prime Minister could not expeet any 
assistance from the Rothschilds in carrying out his 
policy, especially since Anselm in Vienna could not be 
a party to anything that was calculated to assist a 
polic y directed against Austria, the country where his 
business was. With reference to Austria’s policy in 
Italy, however, and the Emperor Francis Joseph’s wish 
to retain Venetia, fecling in London and Paris was in 
favour of ullowing free play to the movement for the 
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unification of Italy. It was thought that Austria 
would be best advised to sell Venetia to Italy. This 
would help to restore her disorganiscd finances. 

The Rothschilds, too, supported a friendly solution 
on these lines. They had heavy commitments in Italy, 
and the sale of Venctia would raise the value of Austrian 
securities, of which the Rothschilds held such large 
quantities. 

Lord Clarendon also recommended the scheme: to 
the Austrian Ambassador on the ground that Austria, 
once liberated from this burden, would have her hands 
freed in Germany. The Secretary of State mentioned 
various leading persons who were also of this view, 
including James Rothschild, who was of opinion that 
Italy would not consider £40,000,000 too big a sum to 
pay for the acquisition of Venctia. When it was objected 
that Italy, who could scareely pay her own officials, 
would never be able to raise such a sum, James replied 
that all the baukers of Europe would most joyfully 
use their influence to bring about such a result which 
would furnish a strong guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
Moreover, the savings which Italy could effect in her 
military expendilure should be sufficient to pay the 
interest on this giguntic loan. 

Austria was completely unresponsive to the sugges- 
tion, a fact which did much to alienate the sympathy 
which was felt for her in Pans with regard to Prussia. 
The French House of Rothschild, however, continued 
to maintain an attitude of reserve with regard to 
Prussia. In gencral the situation was not taken nearly 
seriously enough in Paris, as everyone believed that 
Austria would beat Prussia hands down. 

* The Army,” Richard Metternich reported,” “ from 
the War Minister down to the junior subaltern, does. 
not doubt that Austria will be victorious.” As early. 
as the middle of March the Prussian Minister, von der 
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Goltz, had reported to King William : “ It is said that 
the House of Rothschild is determined to bring its 
whole influence to bear to prevent Prussia from going 
to war.” 

Bismarck thereupon replied : “ We wish to postpone 
making full preparations for war in order first to carry 
through the financial operations which would necessarily 
be more diflicult when the situation had become more 
tense owing to an increase of armaments. In this connec- 
tion I would mention in confidence that we had entered 
into preliminary negotiations with the House of Roths- 
child, and that they have led us to a conclusion which 
is essentially in agreement with Your Excelleney's 
observations regarding the House of Rothschild. It is 
in the nature of things that that Ifouse should not 
welcome the possibility of war, and should do every- 
thing possible to prevent war from breaking out ; I am 
able more particularly to assure Your Excellency that 
Baron Rothschild informed our agent that a few wecks 
ago he would not have been averse from carrying through 
a transaction with Prussia, and that he would perhaps 
have done so with real pleasure, but that the altered 
circumstances, and especially a conversation which he 
had had with Your Excellency, now prevented him 
from doing so. I feel I ought to mention this fact, since 
it shows how careful one must be in dealing with 
Rothschild.» 

Meanwhile, the situation was becoming much more 
acute. On 8th April Prussia and Italy concluded an 
“offensive and defensive alliance,” and military prepara- 
tions procecded actively in both States. The two great 
Tivals, the Rothschilds and the Brothers Pereire, whose 
Credit Mobilier was involved in serious diflicullics, were 
united in their desire for peace. Both families had been 
invited to an Imperial reception '* at the Tuileries on 
the evening of 11th April, and they most earnestly 
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implored the Emperor to exert his powerful influence 
in the cause of peace, and thereby restore general con- 
fidence. They drew a dismal picture of the position on 
the Bourse, and showed how public and private interests 
would be affected. They added that if the present 
condition of uncertainty were to last even a little while 
longer, they would no longer be able to kcep the Bourse 
in hand. in which case a terrible disaster would become 
inevitable. The Emperor, however, stated most cate- 
gorically that it was not in his power to take any 
preventive action. 

Bismarck pursued his aim with uncompromising 
logic, even against his own King, his Queen, and the 
Crown Prince. Austria was again cleverly manceuvred 
into making the first military move : she made her army 
ready for action. Bismarck was now easily able to induce 
the King to issue the appropriate orders. Not until the 
beginning of May did Austria decide at the last moment 
to sacrifice Venetia in order to isolate Prussia by becom- 
ing reconciled with Italy. She was now prepared to 
surrender for nothing that for which a little carlicr she 
might have received so much money under the scheme 
which James Rothschild would also have welcomed. 
It had, however, been regarded as a point of honour 
not to surrender a province, and that the last province 
in Italy, for gold. Thiers clearly recognised at the time 
that, if Prussia and Italy were to be victorious over 
Austria, the unification of those two countries would 
result, to the great detriment of France. Germany was 
the traditional enemy, and Italy was bound to cast 
longing eyes upon Rome, as the crowning point of her 
unification, and Rome was still oceupied by the French. 
Me, therefore, strongly urged upon the Chamber that 
the fundamental principles of the Peace of 1815, which 
had ensured that Germany and Italy should remain 
disunived, should be upheld. Napoleon was the more 
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dismayed by the leader of the Opposition’s speech. 
received as it was with great applause, since it had been 
the very ‘Treaty of 1815 that had scaled the fate of his 
uncle, and had restored the Bourbons to power. 

On 6th May, at the opening of an exhibition, the 
Emperor stated clearly, in reference to Thiers’s speech, 
that he must definitely oppose the suggestion that those 
treaties should be regarded as a basis of French policy. 
His remark was misunderstood, and produced alarming 
reactions throughout Europe. It was interpreted as 
indicating warlike intentions, as had been the case 
with the remark that Napolcon had made to Hübner 
at the New Ycar's reception of 1859, 

Von Radowitz, Prussian Secretary of Legation, re- 
ported": that public opinion had been so much alarmed 
that Rentes had immediately fallen a franc, and that 
James Rothschild had expressed strong disapproval of 
the speech. The next day, at a Tuileries ball, at which 
there was an atmosphere of considerable excitement, 
owing to recent political developments, James pessi- 
mistically summed up the whole policy of Napoleon 
III in the epigram which afterwards became famous: 
“ DP Empire, cest la baisse.” 

The conduct of foreign affairs, both at Paris and 
Vienna, was in the hands of men whose judgment and 
decision was somewhat to seck. On the other side was 
the Prussian Prime Minister, who concentrated with 
decision on a definite goal, and had a clear and concrete 
appreciation of the position. It was not, however, 
Bismarck only who discouraged all attempts, by media- 
tion, conferences, or other political cxpedients, to prevent 
‘matters with Austria from coming to a head. Austria 
also proved exceedingly obstinate. Her foreign policy 
was controlled aot by the Emperor or by his Foreign 
Minister, but by two exceedingly inept heads of depart- 
ments in the Foreign Office. Through declining to attend 
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a conference, on which James had set his last hope of 
maintaining peacc, Austria forfeited such sympathy as 
is always accorded to the party attacked. 

James was indignant that his repcated exhortations 
to his nephew Anselm at Vienna to urge the authorities 
there to use their influence in favour of peace had pro- 
duced no result. The Rothschilds could not get a hearing 
in Vienna or in Paris, and certainly not in Berlin. The 
times of 1830 and 1840, when they had successfully 
used their influence in the cause of peace with the 
persons in authority, and had been able to compel the 
avoidance of war by withholding their money, were 
over. They endeavoured to show their disapproval of 
the fact that their wishes were being so little regarded 
by being correspondingly disobliging in meeting financial 
requests, but such action too produced no result. It is 
interesting to note“ that towards the end of May the 
House of Rothschild deliberately returned a cheque of 
the Austrian Ambassador, Prince Richard Metternich, 
for the trifling amount of 5,000 francs, on the ground 
that he had not at the time this amount standing to his 
credit. The incident was talked about in Paris with the 
result that the temperamental Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich was quite unrestrained in her comments on the 
Rothschilds, stating that in future she would treat them : 
as tradesmen, and not as gentlemen. 

Thesameevening, on the 27 tL May, Alphonse Rothschild 
gave a big ball, at which the Metternichs were 
conspicuous by their absence. Such occurrences, how- 
ever, were only a storm in a tca-cup. In June the 
Austro-Prussian war broke out, which ended on 3rd 
July with the defeat of Austria on the battlefield of- 
Königgrätz. 

The fact that Anselm was at Carlsbad just at this 
critical period may be regarded as characteristic of the, 
uncorcerned attitude which even financial circles at 
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Vienna adopted with regard to the outcome of the war. 
Just before the battle Anselm had subscribed 10,000 
gulden for the wounded, and for the relief of the general 
distress. He was now also seized with panic, and returned 
as speedily as possible to Vienna, where the wholly 
unexpected news had brought people specdily to carth. 
He had to see that the interests of his Ifouse were 
secured as far as was possible in the general débâcle. 
He had the bitter satisfaction that the Viennese were 
forced to admit that the House of Rothschild, especially 
its cldest representative, James, in Paris, had been 
proved right in thcir warnings against going to war. 
It could scarcely be expected that the Rothschilds 
should be cager to assist Austria and the German States 
who had suffered defeat in alliance with her, but they 
were immediately asked to come to the rescue. 

Such a request was first made by Austrias close aily, 
Saxony, whose territory was occupied by Prussian 
troops. As they advanced the possessions of the Saxon 
Treasury were hastily removed from Dresden to Munich ; 
but after the Battle of Königgrätz they were no longer 
safe in that city, and Count Vitzthum was sent to 
Munich to look after the money. Je found the treasures 
of the green vault and the cash reserves of the Finance 
Ministry lving about in chests and cases in a shed 
without any locks.’ 

Prussia had already occupied Aschaffenburg ; she 
gave battle at Kissingen. There was, therefore, a serious 
danger that she would seize this treasure as booty. The 
plan was to get the things into a neutral country, i.e., 
into Switzerland, but there were too many cases, and 
‘they had to be reduced as far as possible. The consign- 
ment consisted of innumerable little bottl.s which 
looked as though they contained spirits, but in reality 
held over a million of money in silver thalers which it 
had not been possible to convert into gold. 
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“In order to get over this difficulty,” Vitzthum 
reported, '* “* I made enquiries of the agent of the House 
of Rothschild, and learnt that one of their couriers had 
just arrived, and would be returning to Paris in a few 
hours. I therefore sent the bottles by the courier to my 
friend, Baron James Rothschild, asking him to kcep 
them in the Rue Laffitte. where 1 would myself arrive 
shortly. 

“Old Baron James wanted to convert the solid 
thalers into franes, which would naturally have involved 
quite unnecessary charges.” Vitzthum insisted that 
the million thaler should be deposited in natura, and 
that he should have the right to demand their return 
in a similar condition. Baron Rothschild remarked 
that this was not business, and that he only knew 
franes. “ And I only thaler,” Vitzthum replied. There- 
upon James attempted to intimidate the Count and 
asked what would happen if Prussia should sequester 
the Saxon cascs. 

“Oh,” replied Vitzthum, “that's all right. Pve 
provided for that. But if occasion should arise I would 
simply remind you of the origin and traditions of your 
House. When the Elector of Hesse, driven from his 
country by Napoleon, entrusted his treasure to your 
father, the latter never thought of enriching King 
Jerome of Westphalia with those moneys, but, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, returned to the Elector the 
moneys which had been entrusted to him, himself. 
The King of Saxony is showing similar confidence in 
you, and I am sure that you will not disappoint him.” 

This was hoisting the Rothschilds with their own 
petard, for they themselves had assisted in ercating 
the legend regarding their conduct towards the Elector 
of Ifesse and were gratified when people spoke about 
the loyalty which they had displayed on that occas.on, 
so that James had to make the best of a bad job. He 
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took charge of the money, and afterwards, when every- 
thing had again settled down, it was duly returned to 
Saxony. 

Now, when Prussia, swollen with power, could rely 
upon a victorious army. which had scarcely an enemy 
left that could be regarded seriously, Napoleon demanded 
at Berlin the territories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
including Mainz. In the Prussian capital, however, they 
would not hear of such proposals. Bismarck pretended 
that he had never dreamt that Napoleon would express 
such a wish. 

In England it was thought that Prussia would im- 
mediately comply with these requests. Anthony Roths- 
child in London assured Count Vitzthum that the Paris 
Bourse, which was a reliable baromcter, was at ‘ set 
fair,” that Prussia would make no difficulties, and would 
pay the modest bill. The British Ministers, however, 
shook their heads over this optimism, and expressed 
the view that Prussia would refuse. Anthony is said to 
have made observations to Vitzthum at this time which 
were characteristic of the materialist attitude of the 
Rothschilds, even in the third generation. 

“The sooner we are rid of all our colonies,” he is 
actually supposed to have said on the 12th September, 
1866," ** the better for England. We want peace at any 
price. It is the desire of all our statesmen. Take, for 
instance, Lord Derby. He owes his income of £120,000 
to the fact that his estates in Ireland and Lancashire 
are being covered with factories and factory towns. Is 
he likcly to support a mililarist policy ? They are all in 
the same boat. What do we care about Germany or 
Austria or Belgium ? That sort of thing is out of date.” 

While the war had the gravest consequences for 
Austria, since it determined her complete exclusion 
“from Germ:ny, it had no less serious effects upon the 
prestige of tlhe Emperor Napolcon. The whole of France 
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instinctively felt that Napoleon had let pass the favour- 
able opportunity for fighting against a Power which 
might still become highly dangerous to France at a 
time when that Power was involved elsewhere. This 
attitude, which infected all circles of opinion in France, 
also expressed itself in the financial condition of the 
Napolconic State, which became progressively worse. 
The Crédit Mobilier, which had large holdings in the 
seriously depreciated Austrian securities, and had other 
commitments far beyond its strength, was unable, in 
spite of Napolcon’s favour, and in spite of being assisted 
by the State, any longer to conceal its bad financial 
position. To pay dividends out of capital was bound to 
have the most devastating effect upon a concern that 
was so dependent on the good opinion of the Bourse 
and of the public, and that was now revealed to rest 
upon a purcly specwative basis. By December 1866 the 
shares had already fallen to 600; in April 1867 the 
Credit Mobilier had to show a loss of 8,000,000 francs 
in respect of the year 1866, and its shares then fell to 
350. Napoleon was implored not to continue to support 
the Percires, as the Government risked being involved 
in the débâcle of the Crédit Mobilier, which could no 
longer be concealed from anyone. The open war between 
the two great Jewish financial groups," the Percires 
and the Rothschilds, had now been decided in favour 
of the latter. As Scheffer says, they had always 
regarded the Crédit as a foreign body which, since it 
could not be made to serve their ends and only acted 
as a rival, must at all costs be destroyed. And it had now 
come to that. In the evening of his life James had been, 
proved right. All his warnings had come home. The 
enemy had left the ficld defeated. The brothers Percire 
withdrew into private life, while the collapse of this 
enorvivous coneern, the shares of which stood at 140 
francs in Oclober 1867, implicd an unheard-of personal 
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humiliation for the Emperor. For this his financial 
adviser, Achille Fould, was to no small degree respon- 
sible; he had resigned his oflice in January 1867, and 
died unexpectedly in the following October. 

After her unsuccessful war, Austria made a change 
with regard to the control of her foreign policy, the 
direction of which was now transferred to the Saxon 
Baron von Beust. He had known the Rothschilds for 
a long time and was a friend of the Mouse ; and he took 
advantage of this connection to bring to their notice 
the urgent need for a loan for his country which had 
been knocking in vain at the door of the financiers. 

Austria was at the time planning to reduce the bu: den 
of interest payments on her publie debt by conversion. 
The suggestion caused great dissatisfaction amonest the 
numerous holders of Austrian Rentes abroad, especially 
in France, who, after the war of 1866, had, in any case, 
suffered considerable loss owing to the f::i in price of 
these securities. It was even proposed that Austrian 
securities should no longer be quoted on the Bourse. 
Thereupon Beust decided to approach the aged James 
Rothsehild direct, with a request for mediation. 

“I am instructing Count Vitzthurn,” the Minister 
wrote,” “to discuss our financial position with you, and 
the n:casures that should be taken to prevent Austrian 
securities from being exeluded from the quotations on 
the Bourse. I hope that you will give us some help with 
your advice and influence. I: the requirements of our 
position could be better understood in Paris, it is pos- 
sible that the measures announced by the I. and R. 
Government would not be judecd so harshly. ... I very 
much hope that, on mature consideration, Frinee will 
arrive at a better opinion of us, and you woul! do us a 
real service if you would assist in bringing about such 
a result.” 

Jamcs, who had latterly been suffering acutelv from 
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gall-stones, perceived from the tone of this request that 
it was realised in Vienna too that his position in Paris 
had been substantially strengthened by the fall of his 
opponents. He assured the Austrian Ambassador * that 
he would do everything in his power to ensure that 
Austrian securities should continue to be quoted ; he 
coupled this assurance with the advice that Austria 
should give preferential treatment to the loan subscribed 
in Paris and London. This advice, and the steps that he 
took in connection with the Austrian securities, were 
amongst the last acts of a business nature that it fell to 
James to carry out. In the summer of 1868 he fell 
seriously ill. Besides his painful complaint, he was suffer- 
Ing from liver trouble and jaundice. He dicd at the age 
of seventy-six and a half, on the 15th November, 1868, 
one day after the death of his friend the composer, 
Rossini. So long as his strengtb had permitted, he had 
continued actively to direct his business, and death alone 
could interrupt the extraordinary activity which he had 
shown throughout his life. “ Rothschild is dead ; long 
live Rothschild.” Thus the French Court adapted the 
well-known epigram made on the death of a king; for 
a king James had undoubtedly been in his own sphere. 
The democratisation of financial vperations was beyond 
his understanding. He remained throughout his life the 
banker who had risen to power in the shadow of princely 
houses, and who sought and found his ct stomers amongst 
the monarchs of the whole of Europe. 

Speculation having become the dominant interest of 
considerable sections of the population in Paris, the 
Bourse was always a centre of excitement. James Roths- 
child, who was cautious and reticent, and exceedingly 
confident of his own judgment, although quite friendly 
to such persons as knew how to handle him, appeared 
once or twice at the Bourse during the last years of his 
life. This always produced a sensation. A buzz would go 
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through the crowd of brokers, and he would be immedi- 
ately surrounded by a swarm of clients and officials. 
Every one of his gestures would be carefully noted ; 
people hung upon his every word, and he could make a 
man happy by asking him to hand him the list of quota- 
tions, or to do him some other trifling scrvice. On his 
death the Paris correspondent of the Kölnische Zeitung 
wrote an article in which he stated that James had come 
to Paris in 1812, with about a million franes, but that 
he was now estimated to be worth about two thousand 
million. The journalist observed that English financiers 
who were in a position to know had assured him that in 
all the United Kingdom there was no one possessed of 
a similar fortune. The figure mentioned was, of course, 
imaginary; James's son, Alphonse, would himself have 
found considerable difficulty in estimating the value of 
his inheritance ; but the publication of this article, to- 
gether with the descriptions of the magnificent funeral, 
constituted a great advertisement for the House of 
Rothschild. 

If the dead man’s wishes had been carried out, the 
funeral would have been a very simple one, without the 
military honours to which he was entitled as a holder of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, but such was 
the interest displayed that half Paris took part in the 
magnificent funeral procession. Napolcon was repre- 
sented by his chief Master of Ceremonies, the Duke of 
Cambacérés ; the King of the Belgians sent an aide-de- 
camp; the Royal Family of Orléans, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and the President of the United States 
telegraphed their condolences. James was allotted a simple 
tomb in the old Jewish cemetery in Père Lachaise, ¿he only 
inscription on the tombstone being the letter R. Ti:e papers 
published long accounts and biographical sketches. 
| Thus the last of the five brothers, who had brought 
their House to such heights of power, was dead. 
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James's eldest son, Alphonse, succeeded to the direction 
of the Paris House. Born in 1827, he had been sent to 
the Collège Bourbon as a boy, and had made friends 
there with young Léon Say, who was later to become 
the famous Finance Minister of the Third Republic. At 
the age of nincteen he was sent to England to study the 
organisation of railways, and was afterwards employed 
in the Northern France Railway Company, of which he 
became chairman on the death of his father. In 1855 
Napoleon appointed him a member of the governing 
body of the Bank of France. Alphonse was already a 
naturalised Frenchman, and whereas his father had 
always spoken the most wretchedly bad French, which 
was the joke of all Paris, Alphonse was a complete master 
both of written and spoken French. He was destined to 
lcad the Paris House through the stormy period which 
followed upon the fall of the Imperial régime, which his 
father had so often predicted, but which he did not live 
to see. 

This catastrophe approached with gigantic strides. 
All Bismarck’s energies were concentrated upon his life’s 
work—the union of all Germans under Prussian leader- 
ship. He attached to himself all those who would be use- 
ful to him in this connection, and the question of ways 
and means was given proper consideration. The relations 
between Bismarck and Bleichróder, the clever financier, 
had become constantly closer since 1866 Since her vic- 
tory over Austria, Prussia had risen substantially in the 
regard of the Rothschilds, and the association between 
them and Bleichróder, which was already of many ycars * 
standing, became a close one. As the House of Roths- 
child had no member of their family to take charge in’ 
Berlin, as they had in the other capitals of Europe, 
Bleichróder was entrusted with representing the interests , 
of the House in Berlin and the whole of Prussia. 

In accordance with the usual practice of the House of 
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Rothschild, he received the political information from 
London, Paris, and Vienna that was always furnished 
to its representatives. Thus Bleichróder was always kept 
most accurately informed regarding the position of 
Napolcon III. As Alphonse Rothschild had access to the 
Emperor, Bismarck was enabled to convey confidential 
messages to the Emperor through unofficial channels ; 
and he was also able to receive important secret infor- 
mation, such as only Rothschild would be able to pro- 
cure. It was, of course, advisable to exercise caution in 
this matter, for Alphonse Rothschild’s attitude was con- 
sistently that of a French patrict, and it was necessary 
to take care that the general antipathy which the Roths- 
childs had always felt towards the Napoleonic régime 
should not outweigh in the sentiments of the present 
chief of the House his feelings of patriotism for France. 

Bleichréder was influential with Bismarck in financial 
and commercial matters, and the latter had given in- 
structions that Bleichröder should be kept informed of 
developments in the political situation. In this matter, 
however, he exereised a greater degree of caution and 
reserve than Metternich had done in his relations with 
Solomon Rothschild. Tle used Bleichróder and his as- 
sociation with Rothschild, for his own purposes, but he 
was able to say with justification *: “ It is not neces- 
sary to let the Jews get the upper hand, or to come to 
depend on them financially to such an extent as is re- 
srettably the case in several countries. My relations, as 
a Minister, with Jewish high finance have always becn 
such that the obligation has been on their side and not 
on mine.” 

Through the private channel available to Bleichréder, 
Bismarck kept a close watch on what was happening in 
Paris, where dissatisfaction with the Imperial régime 
had been constantly increasing since the unfortunate 
year 1866. Napoleon wished, by the pcaceful acquisition 
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of Luxemburg, to conceal the indirect reverse which he 
had then suffered, hoping in this way to divert attention 
from the growing opposition at home. But in this he 
was not successful. The Emperor found himself opposed 
by the North German Confederation ; Luxemburg was 
declared a neutral country, and the evacuation of the 
Prussian garrison was but poor consolation. Bismarck, 
however, was forced to admit to himself that Napoleon 
would never tolerate a powerful and united Germany 
such as the Prussian Minister dreamed of. But since he 
meant, at any price, to weld such a unity together, war 
would be sooner or later inevitable. 

Napoleon was too sick and too undecided to rush into 
such a conflict, and Bismarck hoped that perhaps he 
might be able to achieve his end without bloodshed. 
Then an incident occurred which caused French national 
feeling suddenly to flame up, depriving both leaders of 
the control of their people, and hastening the catastrophe. 

Spain, constantly afflicted by political crises, was 
attempting to find some final solution of her problem. 
A republic was not in favour, neither did past experience 
render a Bourbon dynasty desirable. The chance of 
finally achieving a union between Spain and Portugal 
was a motive for considering a member of the Portuguese 
Royal house. Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, whose wife was a daughter of the King of Portugal, 
was suggested. Bismarck supported this candidature, 
which appeared to him to be im the interests of Prussia, 
but in France the proposal arouscd a storm of indigna- 
tion. It was felt that France would be ground between 
the upper and nether millstone of Germany and Spain. 

When, on the 3rd July, it became known in Paris 
that the Prince had accepted the candidature, the French 
completely lost their heads. “ Vengeance for Sadowa ” 
was shouted in the strects, and it was admitted that: 
the deieat of Austria in 1866 was a defcat for France. 
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The Court and the Emperor were not able to resist the 
influence of the general emotion. At this fateful moment, 
Napoleon sent for the chief of the Mouse of Rothschild, 
in order through him to urge upon England that she 
should repel this attack upon the honour and security 
of France. The Duke of Gramont, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had already said to the British Ambassador, 
Lord Lyons, that France could not and would not put 
up with the insult. On the 5th July, 1870, Alphonse 
Rothschild was hastily called for by the Imperial 
adjutant and brought to St. Cloud, where he appeared 
before the monarch in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, for he had never been summoned in such an 
unusual manner or at such an unusual time. + The 
Emperor explained to the banker that. there was at the 
moment no Foreign Minister in England (Lord Clarendon 
had died on the 27th June and Lord Granville was not 
appointed until the 6th July), and that he therefore 
desired to send the message through Alphonse to the Prime 
Minister, Gladstone. This was a somewhat clumsy 
excuse, for it would have been possible to make use of 
official channels, but Napoleon preferred to «cal with 
the matter privately, through the Rothschilds. The 
Emperor wished in this way to let Gladstone know that 
the Hohenzollern candidature was intolerable to France, 
and to ask Gladstone to do everything possible to have 
it withdrawn. 

Alphonse Rothschild immediately sent a cipher telegram 
to Lionel in London, and Lionel’s son Nathaniel, after- 
wards Lord Rothschild, deciphered the telegram for 
his father, and then hurried with it himself to Carlton 
“House Terrace. There he found Gladstone, who was 
just about to leave for Windsor to see the Queen ; he 
got into his carriage and drove with him to the railway 
station. 

After reading the telegram, Gladstone said nothing 
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for a while. Finally he stated that, although he was by 
no means in favour of the candidature, he was not 
inclined to interfere with the free right of the Spanish 
people to choose their own sovereign. The telegram 
which Lionel sent containing this news profoundly 
disconcerted the Paris bank. 

As early as the 7th July, Bleichröder received a letter 
from Alphonse expressing absolute panic at the threat of 
war. * At the same time a similar alarmist letter was 
sent to Anselm at Vienna, painting the position in the 
darkest colours, and indicating the financial measures 
that were called for in the circumstances. The Vienna 
bank, too, was in a panic. Anselm, whose business had 
only just recovered from the blow of 1866, found him- 
self faced with the incalculable consequences of an 
armcd conflict between Prussia and Franee, in which 
Austria might casily become involved. He is said to 
have quite lost his temper over the rash and short- 
sighted politicians and generals, as he called them, who 
were bringing such disaster upon Europe, and he 
decided that, if he could not check the course of events 
in the west, he would, at any rate, do everything possible 
to prevent Austria from engaging in the conflict herself. 

By the 11th July Bleichroder regarded the situation 
as hopeless; on that day he instracted his London 
correspondent, Worms, by ‘clegram, to sell all his 
securities at any price, and this was donc, at consider- 
able loss. * 

Nevertheless, it seemed that everything would end well 
after all. On the 12th July the Prinve of Hohenzollern 
spontancously resigned his candidature, and Alphonse 
Rothschild telegraphed to Gladstone * with great satis- 
faction: “The Prince has renounced his candidature ; 
the French are satisfied.” 

But Alphonse’s rejoicing was premature. Lionel ha! 
immediately got into touch with all persons in influential 
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positions in London whom he could expect to use their 
influence on the Continental situation in a way likely 
to assist in maintaining peace. IIc and his son Nathaniel 
had been to see their friend Disraeli, and had had a 
detailed discussion with the ex-Premier, who was opposed 
to Gladstone’s foreign policy —as to what could be done 
in the interests of peace. Disracli thereupon asked her 
Majesty’s Government what were the real causes of the 
dispute, and whether the Government would not busy 
itself with the question of mediation, concluding with 
some eloquent words of warning regarding the terrible 
political and moral responsibility incurred by a soveicign 
who should disturb the peace of Europe at that moment, 
thereby exposing himself to the indignation of public 
opinion throughout the whole civilised world. 
However, the ball had been set in motion, and nothing 
could stop it. The efforts of the Rothschild: were again 
entirely fruitless, and one of the greatest dramas in the 
history of the world proceeded to develop without their 
being able to interfere with the action. As soon as war 
had been declared, Alphonse Rothschild identified himself 
entirely with the French cause. In spite of the mis- 
understandings between his IIouse and Napoleon, he 
hoped whole-heartedly that France would be victorious. 
In a manner that was scarcely polite to the Ger- 
man Government” he resigned his oflie of Prussian 
Consul-General, and, as far as he was able, he assisted 
financially in the energetic prosecution of the war 
against Prussia. 
‚ Meanwhile, the campaign developed with surprising 
rapidity. To the astonishment of Europe the French 
Army was conquered after a few battles, rapidly follow- 
ing on one another. The Empire was shattered, and 
Napoleon III was taken prisoner. On the Ist September 
the monarch capitulated with his army at Sedan ; on 
‘the 4th September the revolution in Paris «verthrew 
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the Imperial régime ; the Empress fled; the republic 
was proclaimed; and a gouvernement de la défense 
nationale was set up, of which General Trochu was 
President, Jules Favre being Ministcr for Foreign Affairs. 
Soon afterwards the Prussians were at the gates of 
Paris, and by the 19th September, 1870, the investment 
of the city was complete. 

On the same day the Prussian High Command, 
including King William, Bismarck, and Moltke, with 
their magnificent staff, took up its quarters on the 
Rothschild estate at Ferrieres. The thunder of the guns 
and the bustle of war seemed strangely out of place in 
the magnificent Renaissance château, with its wonder- 
ful park and its lake on which the swans and ducks swam 
peacefully, and its coverts full of game. The General 
Staff, although not a little spoilt by the quarters which 
they had hitherto enjoyed in the chateaux of France, were 
nevertheless quite overcome by the splendour which 
they found at Ferriéres. As though perfect peace reigned, 
the stables were full of the finest horses. Grapes of 
incredible size ripened under glass, and orchids bloomed 
in the conscrvatorics. When the King, arriving from 
Lagny, entered the gorgeous apartments he said to his 
staff, » “ Folk like us can’t rise to this ; only a Rothschild 
can achieve it.” 

Alphonse Rothschild had cnly left a steward and a few 
female servants. The King refraincd from installing 
himself in the owner’s gorgeous bedroom. Ile had his 
iron bedstcad put up in a modest little room, and 
strongly forbade his suite to touch anything. Even the 
game were not to be interfered with in any way—an 
order which specially grieved Bismarck, who was pas- 
sionately fond of sport. 

Scarcely had the German general headquarters heen_ 
installed in Ferri¢res when, on the 19th September... 
1870, Jules Favre arrived at the cháteau to negotiate 
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with Bismarck regarding an armistice and possible 
terms of peace. 

This mecting proved fruitless, the French negotiators 
being determined not to surrender an inch of territory, 
so that arrangements had to be made for a prolonged 
stay at Ferriéres, as the war would continue. This fact 
naturally produccd friction with the Rothschild steward, 
who, amongst other things, refused to produce wine, * 
although he was offered payment. These disputes 
eventually came to the ears of Bismarck, who summoned 
the steward, and rebuked him for the unfitting manner 
in which he requited the honour of entertaining the 
King at Ferri¢res. As the Rothschild servant continued 
to make difficulties, Bismarek asked him whether he 
knew what a truss of straw was. The steward was puzzled 
and silent, and Bismarck explained to him that it was 
an object on which obstinate and rude stewards were 
laid, with their backside uppermost. The rest he would 
leave to his imagination. Thereupon the official gave 
way, and brought the winc. But he availed himself of 
an opportunity of letting his mastcr in Paris know that 
the Germans had actually threatened to beat him. 

Alphense Rothschild mentioned this to one of his Paris 
acquaintances, making fun of the Germans, and the 
latter wrote a letter about it to a certain Countess de 
Moustier in the provinces. The letter was sent by balloon, 
the method used for communicating with the outside 
world. The balloon was shot down by the Germans, and 
fell into their hands. with all the mail it contained. 
The letters were examined by the German Intelligence 
Department to sec whether they contained information 
of military value, and the letter of the 28th 1X cember, 
1870, to the Countess de Moustier was discovered. It 
contained the following sentence, * “ The Prussians in 
the neighbourhood of Paris have a liking for pheasants ; 
Rothschild told me yesterday that they were net satisfied 

Ca 
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with his pheasants at Ferrières, but had threatened to 
beat his steward, because the pheasants did not fly 
about filled with truffles.” 

This extract was brought to the knowledge of general 
headquarters, and Bismarck felt that it was a hit at him, 
because he had been one of the few, if not the only 
person, who had shot a few pheasants in the park, in 
spite of the King’s prohibition. He said, “ What will 
they do to me? They won't arrest me, for then they 
would not have anybody to arrange pcace.”= 

Bismarck expressed himself strongly about the remark 
made by Rothschild, as quoted in the letter, observing 
that old Baron James had had more savoir faire. 

Meanwhile, Jules Favre’s first attempt to bring 
about an armistice and peace had proved unsuccessful. 
Bismarck’s demands were stated to be unacceptable, and 
national war was proclaimed, to the last drop of blood. 

General Trochu organised war to the knife in Paris, 
calling up every man capable of bearing arms. 

Meanwhile, the King moved his headquarters from 
the Chateau Ferrières to Versailles. Mowever, their 
courageous resistance in the capital and the provinces 
was of no avail. The French were forced to realise that 
further resistance was useless, and Thiers and Jules 
Favre, the representatives of the new Government, were 
compelled, on the 21st February, 1871, to proceed to 
Versailles, where they learnt Bismarch’s conditions for 
a preliminary peace, namely, the surrender of Alsace 
Lorraine and the payment of a war indemnity of 
6,000,000,000 francs. Bismarck had discussed the 
financial side of the question with his confidential ad- 
viser, Bleichröder, and Henekel von Donnersmark, whd 
had been summoned to the headquarters at Versailles. 
During his conversation with Jules Favre and Thiers on 
the 25th February, 1871, Bismarck specified the dates 
on which he thought this sum should be paid, and he 
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invited the French negotiators to hear what his financial 
advisers had to say on the matter. 

The French said that Bismarck’s proposals were some- 
what unusual and technically complicated. “ You have 
been able to prepare them at length,” Thicrs replied to 
Bismarck, * “ with the assistance of eminent financial cx- 
perts. We ask for similar facilities. M. Alphonse de Roths- 
child is in Paris ; like myself, you have a high regard for 
his experience and his absolute honesty. I shall send him 
a telegram, and after I have spoken to him I shall feel 
more confident that I am not making a mistake.” 

Bismarck could not well refuse this request, but it 
obviously displeased him. He said angrily that the 
negotiators were procrastinating and were trying to 
evade the conditions imposed upon France. With all 
their suggestions and excuses, they were slowly exhaust- 
ing the patience of his Royal master. P:issia’s great 
statesman pointed out that he was ill (he was suffering 
from lumbago). He said his strength was exhausted and 
that he was unable to continue negotiations which the 
other side obviously wished to come to nothing. With 
clever deliberation Bismarck assumed anger. As he 
strode up and down the room, he exclaimed explosively 
to the French negotiators, “It is exeeedingly accom- 
modating of me to take all this trouble which you are 
forcing on me; our conditions are an u'timatum -they 
must either be accepted or refused. I am not going to 
discuss the matter further. Bring an interpreter to- 
morrow—I shan’t speak French in future.” Bismarck 

> did, in fact, proceed to discourse vehemently in German. 

Thiers had remained calm during this painful scene, 
‘and waited silently until his opponent’s angee should 
abate. Fortunntelv, it was now five o’clock, and dinner 
was ann minced. The French negotiators were invited 
to join in the meal, but they declined, although ‘Thiers 
had eaten nothing since the morning. 
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The telegram to Alphonse Rothschild had been sent off, 
and the two negotiators were now walting for him to 
arrive. He arrived at half-past seven the same day, the 
25th February, 1871. Thiers immediately informed him 
of Bismarck’s enormous demands, and of the German 
proposals with regard to payment, and the banker fully 
shared the opinion of Thiers, who was naturally still 
trying to resist the oppressive conditions. 

Bismarck was angry that Rothschild, whose family 
was, after all, of German origin, should also be making 
difficultics, and that he should behave as though he were 
as I'rench as the other two negotiators. 

When Alphonse Rothschild, who was a puny little man, 
went up to the big Chancellor and began talking to him 
in French, * Bismarck treated him with scant courtesy, 
in fact with positive rudeness, while he treated the two 
other negotiators in a more fricudly way, in order to 
make them forget his earlier outbursts. He was annoyed 
at Rothschild’s acting as Thicrs’s second. He was also 
annoyed because of the Ferrières incident, and because 
a man of German-Jewish extraction was acting as 
though he were a full-blooded Frenchman, and not 
speaking German. 

Bismarck wanted to get the matter settled speedily, 
and he was therefore also vexed because Alphonse Roths- 
child had not managed to discuss the necessary ma- 
chinery with Bleichröder and Henckel that evening. 
Rothschild asserted that Thiers had not given him 
sufficient information, * and the result was that the 
agreements were not signed until the following day.: 
These laid down the main lines of the arrangements 
whereby all the great money merchants of Kurope were 
to be brought in as guarantors of the war indemnity, 
which, meanwhile, had been reduced to 5,000.000,000. _ 

While these negotiations were being carried on, the 
wildest rumours were current in Paris regarding 
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Bismarck’s mad demands, such as that he demanded 
the surrender of several provinces, the payment of 
10,000,000.000 of war indemnity, ete. Alphonse Roths- 
child’s brother, Gustave, who after James’s death had 
been appointed Austrian Consul-General, had been 
through the siege of Paris with his brother, and was still 
in the town. Count Vitzthum found an opportunity in 
the middle of February of having a conversation with 
him, and said, * that he was intimate with the most 
important people and had observed men and things at 
the closest possible quarters Gustave Rothschild ex- 
pressed himself very strongly to Vitzthum regarding 
General Trochu, the defender of Paris. 

“ He is an honourable man,” said Gustave Rothschild, 
* but weak, indecisive, and soft ; he permitted the events 
of the 4th September, instead of quelling the rising and 
compelling the Regent (the Empress Kuge:c) to liqui- 
date the situation created by the incompetence of the 
Ministers and Generals of the Empire. It would always 
have been possible to change the form of Government 
after the Imperial Government had been co.npelled to 
sigi the terms of peace. General Trochu, who became 
master of Paris on the 4th September, never suceecded 
in making good this cariy mistake. Terrorised by Belle- 
ville, * he exercised a most damaging influence upon the 
negotiations at Ferritres, which were so lamentably 
carried on by an inexperienced lawyer. The unfortunate 
phrase, “ Not a foot of our territory, not a stone of our 
fortresses ” originated with General Trochu, who thought 
that he would disarm the Faubourgiens, at the same 
‚time entertaining them with his marvellous war schemes 
which had m ver existed. Whenever there was any sign 
of trouble, General Trochu was nervous and undecided 
in dealing with the enemy.” 
> Gusta: e Rothschild was convinced that towards the 
end of October, six weeks after the city had first been 
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invested, the armcd resources of the capital would have 
been sufficient to break through the lines of the attackers, 
and compel them to raise the siege. Ile was also of the 
opinion that the sortie of the 2nd September, 1870, had 
every chance of being successful if only the French troops 
had been led by an energetic and competent general. 

The Austrian Ambassador, Prince Metternich, and 
the British Ambassador, Lord Lyons, had left Paris for 
the scat of the French Government at Tours. Gustave 
Rothschild spoke of the unfortunate effect produced by 
their quitting Paris, for it had been believed, and it was 
still believed, that the presence of Lhese two Ambassadors 
in Paris would have facilitated the negotiations at 
Yerriéres and would have modified the terrors of the 
sicge, and possibly prevented the bombardment. Gustave 
Rothschild also discussed the future, and the probable 
terms of peace, with Count Vitzthum. 

“ The moment,” he said, “ for Austria and England 
to intervene actively and firmly has arrived. If the 
neutral Powers allow things to take their course they 
will have to pay dearly for their inaction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the financial question takes precedence 
of the territorial question. The two questions are more 
related than is realised. I am not referrmg to the ten 
milliards. It is an absolute impossibility for France to 
raise such a sum. But I wowd reques, you to bear the 
following proposition in mind : tf Prussia proves mag- 
nanimous, and forgocs any accession of territory, we shall 
easily be able to raise a large sum to indemnify her for 
the cost of the war. If, however, she should insist upon 
wresting from us the line of the Vosges from Belfort to 
Metz and Longwy, it will be exceedingly difficult for us 
to raise even a much smaller amount, as I shall explain. 

“ A mutilated and humiliated France will have but 
one thought -revenge, that is, war. If, however, 
she is shown consideration and left whole,.she will 
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recover, and attribute her defeat and her sacrifices to 
the Empire. She will then only desire a lasting pcace, 
guarantced by a firm Government and an economical 
administration. There is no financier in Europe who does 
not appreciate this fact, or who does not therefore gauge 
the gredit that may be granted to France by the con- 
ditions that will be imposed upon that country. M. 
Favre’s fine phrases are absurd--it is no more dishonour- 
able for France than for any other country to be foreed 
to surrender a province after an unsucc cessful war. At 
the same time, we financiers 1. :ust calculate, and we ave 
compelled to take into our calculations the qualities and 
defects of the peoples who require loans. Credit is deter- 
mined by such considerations. 

“ lerr von Bismarck is in a position to ruin France. 
I do not, however, believe that this would be in the 
interests of Germany, and it would certai:iy not be in 
the interests of Austria, Russia, or England. I present 
facts as they are. If Austria does not succeed in bringing 
about a reasonable peace, let her reconcile herself to a 
strugele of desperation, a war without ceas:ag, battles 
without end, and a barbaric tyranny for which history 
an offer no counterpart.” 

Gustave Rothschild was, moreover, of the opinion that 
a peace after Sedan or at Ferrières would perhaps have 
been even more devastating, since, as le said, the long 
resistance strengthened the nation’s backbone, hc: led 
it of many illusions, and destroyed the Red party. 
Gustave Rothschild remaıked with satisfaction that the 
Bonapartists, as “such, fad suffered a complete fiasco 
at the polls. 

“The comradeship in arms,” he said, “che self- 
sacrifice of the rich, and the eourage of the aristocrats 
have elimivated the fears that Paris might have felt of 

epetition of the June fighting. Every day I drove in 

brougham through Belleville and the mos: notorious 
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districts, and was never insulted by the populace, which 
seems to have forgotten its old hatred of the aristocrats. 
In this, at any rate, the disaster did good.” 

When Count Vitzthum informed Gustave Rothschild 
that Changarnier, the old friend of his House, had left 
for Bordeaux, with the intention of proclaiming “ Long 
live the King! Long live Henry V!” Gustave Rothschild 
at first seemed surprised. Then, recollecting the good 
relations between his House and the Bourbon Royal 
Families, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Upon my word, the 
General is right ; it is the only possible thing to do! ” 

This conversation 1s interesting in more than one con- 
nection. On the one hand, it reveals an attempt of the 
House of Rothschild to intervene actively at the last 
moment, on behalf of France, in the peace negotiations 
that were in progress ; also it clearly showed how little 
use the House of Rothschild had for the Imperial régime. 
It is true that Gustave Rothschild was mistaken as to the 
temper of the masses in Paris; and the rising of the 
Commune a few months later was to show him his 
mistake. 

Meanwhile Thiers, Jules Favre, and Alphonse Roths- 
child had concluded the negotiations regarding the prelim- 
inary peace at Versailles. Bismarck’s conditions for the 
surrender of Alsace Lorraine and the payment of five 
milliards had to be acceptea with a heavy heart. Jointly 
with other bankers, Alphonse Rothschild guaranteed the 
financial arrangements, as well as the money necessary 
for revictualling the city, and the millions demanded as 
a contribution from the City of Paris. i 

The English Government had indeed, as Disraeli and, 
Lionel Rothschild, who was behind him, so keenly de- 
sired, attempted at the last moment to propose that the 
amount of the war indemnity should be decided by. 
arbitration. But England was too late, and nobody took": 
any notice of her attempt at intervention. 
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On the 26th February, 1871, the preliminary Peace 
of Versailles was accordingly signed, concluding the war 
that affected the future more perhaps than any other of 
the nineteenth century. 

Bismarck did not deny himself a small personal re- 
venge on Rothschild. Three days after the signature of 
the preliminary peace Thiers’s aide-de-camp, d’H¢risson, 
was dining at Versailles, and Bismarck deliberately told 
the story of the churlish behaviour of Rothschild’s 
steward at Ferriéres, passing on to some general remarks 
about the Rothschilds, whos. grandfather had been 
“ Court Jew” to the Elector of Hesse, and * private 
Jew ” to innumerable noble families. ” 

On the 11th March the Emperor William and the 
German Gencral Staff left Versailles. There were, huw- 
ever, days of bloodshed and strife still in store for Paris. 
Gustave Rothschild had been too sanguine in his judg- 
ment of the social enmitics. Just before and during the 
peace negotistions, disturbances broke out in Paris, 
which were directed against the new authorities in the 
State. On the 18th March the rising known as the Com- 
mune broke out in full force. The Government thought 
it best to leave the capital for the time being, and to 
withdraw to Versailles, whither the National Assembly 
had recently been transferred. Alphonse Rothschild, who 
was in constant touch with Thiers on questions affecting 
the finances, left the capital with the Government, and, 
Versailles being crowded out, he took a room in the 
Hotel des Réservoirs, which was converted into a kind 
‘of apartement by screens. 

. There Alphonse Rothschild lived through the terrors of 
the Paris Conwmune, during which there were numerous 
encounters with the Government’s troops at the barri- 
cades just. cutside the Rothschilds’ palace, and the house 
next it, which belonged to the Pereires. Strangely enough, 

though there was a terrible ainount of looting, and even 
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the Tuileries were set on fire, the Rothschilds’ house and 
their possessions on this occasion scarcely suffered at all. 

Finally, at the end of May, the Government troops 
succeeded in quelling the rising and in restoring order 
in Paris by their energetic action. The Government de- 
partments, and the various fugitives, including the 
Rothschilds, returned to the capital, where they had to 
proceed with the work of actually carrying out the peace 
conditions. 

The Rothschilds were referred to extensively, especi- 
ally in connection with detcrmining the instalments in 
which the war indenmity should be paid. Thiers and 
Favre had invited them to the peace negotiations rather 
than other bankers, because they knew that behind the 
Paris Rothschilds, who, like all other French bankers, 
had suffered heavy losses in the war, stood their cousins 
in the other capitals of Europe, especially those in 
London and Frankfort. In view of the extraordinary 
position that Lionel had been able to achiecve— and 
which was attributable, to no small degree, to his friend- 
ship with Disracli, who had so long been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and in 1868 had been appointed Prime 
Minister —his financial support was necessarily of the 
greatest value to France. 

Lionel did not disappoint the hopes that had been 
placed in him ; he took the 1icadershi] of tae syndicate 
of English bankers who, by maintaining the rate of 
exchange, facilitated the French payments of their war 
indemnity. 

The English and French House of Rothschild also 
played an extensive part in the loan operations, which, 
made it possible for France to pay off the five milliards 
fully two years carlier than had been contemplated, and 
thereby to secure that the French territory that had, 
been occupicd by the Germans should be evacuatee. 
proportionately earlier. 
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Thereby the Rothschilds earned the gratitude of the 
new authorities in the State and the new form of govern- 
ment, the Republic. They shed no tears over Napoleon 
III, and, now that the fine days of Bourbon rule seemed 
to be definitely over, they felt that there was no reason 
why they should not make friends with the Republic. 

The Paris Rothschilds emerged from the upheavals 
of the war of 1870-1 financially unshaken, ard abie to 
point to themselves as men who had proved thcir 
patriotism for France. 

Thus they succeeded in maintaining their position and 
their wealth in France, and under the new conditions, 
too, of the Third Republic, in playing an important, if 
not a decisive, part in the political and financial life of 
the State. 


EPILOGUE 


The Rothschilds from the Close of the Nineteenth to the 
End of the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. 


DurinG the half-century after the Franco-German war 
the developments of the House of Rothschild were not 
so dramatic as they had been, but neither did it decline 
from the social and economic position that it had 
achieved. The social position of the family, as revealed 
by its residences outside Germany, had reached a point 
which, in view of the origin of the family, is surprising, 
and must be regarded as unique. Economically ¡hey 
succeeded through all the vicissitudes of the modern 
era in maintaining their wealth at a most impressive 
level, although they had to surrender to others the 
distinction of being the wealthiest in Kurope. 

Through the unique combination of kigh social 
position and great financial resources with the interna- 
tional connections of Jews, they have succeeded, by 
cleverly adapting themselves to the politics of the day, 
in playing an active part in important pol'tical and 
economic developments up to the present day. It is still 
impossible completely to ignore them in those countries 
in which the family is still established. But the general 
position of the ITlouse has somewhat changed as com- 
pared with earlier times. When the five brothers of the 
second generation disappeared from the scene, the close 
union between their Houses, and their intimate co- 
operation, became somewhat modified. This was partly 
a consequence of the fact that the members of the third 
generation almost completely adapted thems: Ives to 
the nations ir. whose midst they were living aid came 
ko think and feel nationally. In England, France, and 
Germany ¿he members of the Rothschild family had 
themselves naturalised; they were received in the 
highest social circles in o countries, an:! it was, 
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therefore, only natural that they should have en- 
deavoured to outdo in patriotism the natural-born 
Englishman, Frenchman, or Austrian whose family 
had been settled in the country since time immemorial. 
This change came to be expressed in the regulation of 
the family property. Whercas during the time of the 
five brothers cach brother shared in the profit or loss 
in every transaction according to conditions determined 
by contract every three or five years, now each of the 
four presiding Houses had its own private property, 
and it was only in certain big transactions, individually 
specified when they arose, that the four Houses acted 
together under special agreements, more or less con- 
stituting a single firm for such purposes. This did not 
prevent each House from assisting the other in its private 
transactions by supplying information or by other 
effective help, when opportunity offered. The most 
important men of the time have recognised, often 
reluctantly, the peculiar position which the Rothschilds 
have achieved in the world. 

Bismarck, whose attitude to them has been shown 
to have been sometimes cynical, and at other times 
friendly, once said at a dinner which the Crown Prince 
was giving to the Reichstag, and at which Meyer Carl, 
the Frankfort Rothschild, was a guest, that he missed 
him in Berlin, that he ought to stay there more often 
and entertain; that he owed it to his House. Roths- 
child asked whether he should give dinners in a 
restaurant, whereupon Bismarck replied that it would 
be still better if he would buy a house of his owr in 
Berlin, for the Paris and the London Rothschilds were 
not much use to him, and so the Frankfort one ought 
to do somcthing in Berlin.: This remark of Bismarck's 
confirmed the actual devclopment under which the, 
Rot!:«childs, after 1870, no longer formed one interna 
tional bank as: before, but constituted several national 
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banks, although there was a certain connection between 
them. 

The suggestion of a Berlin branch came to nothing, 
and indecd the original Frankfort House declined more 
and more in importance under the Empire. 

Meyer Carl, the head of the Frankfort Ilouse, had, 
contrary to the usual practice of the Rothschilds, taken 
an active part in politics. In 1867 he had been elected 
member for Frankfort in the Reichstag of the North 
German Confederation, and afterwards he became a 
member of the Prussian Uprer Chamber, and of the 
Reichstag under the Empire. For two years he was 
actually a town councillor of the City of Frankfort, 
which not long before would have been quite incon- 
ceivable in the case of a Jew. Meyer Carl worked in 
close association with his brother Wilhelm, whereas 
Adolph, who had been in Naples, made he permanent 
home in Paris. Meyer Carl always felt that fate had 
treated him very cruelly in giving him only daughters, 
and no son. His brother Wilhelm also had no male 
descendants. Meyer Carl’s ambition to achieve a high 
and honoured position in the Empire of William I 
revealed itself in later years in a positive craving for 
Orders. The Emperor William had given up his previous 
ideas with regard to granting Orders of a special design 
for non-Christians, and he wrote playfully to Bismarck 
when Meyer Carl was aspiring to a Grand Cross with 
broad Ribbon: 

“ Carl Meier, Baron von Rothschild, has developed 
a bad attack of tape-worm at the approach of the 
invcstiture ceremony. I can’t provide a remedy ¿or this, 
but I could cure kreuzschmerzen (lumbago).* Vie must 
remember that during the war he spent an enormous 
amouut on charity, for which his wife received the Cross 
af Merit; she, of course, spent the money whicl. her 

husband gave her, but he received no distinct on.” 
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During the following years the commercial and 
political importance of the Frankfort House dwindled 
considerably. When Meyer Carl died in 1886, his brother 
Wilhelm became head of the bank— Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild & Sons. But he had not the qualities required 
to re-establish the importance of the Frankfort firm ; 
and when he died in 1901 the parent firm ceased to 
exist. 

It is represented indirectly at the present day by 
the Goldschmidt-Rothschild Bank. Minna Caroline, 
the daughter of Wilhelm von Rothschild, married 
Maximilian von Goldschmidt, who had an independent 
bank at Frankfort, and, after the marriage, added the 
name of Rothschild to his own. As this couple inherited 
a large proportion of the enormous wealth of the parent 
firm that had now disappeared from the scene, the 
Goldschmidt-Rothschild Bank soon acquired consider- 
able importance. 

The value of the inheritance may be inferred from 
the taxes paid, as well as from interesting estimates made 
by Bismarck. The latter remarked in the year 1875 during 
his campaign against Rome.‘ “If I were to assess the 
Jesuit Order for income tax purposes, I should not, at 
the moment, assess it quite so high as the property of the 
late Rothschild, but at over half his wealth, that is to 
say at about 250 to 280 million thaler, or about one 
thousand million francs in capital valuc. ” 

According to the diaries of the French Ambassador, 
Georges Louis, the Emperor William II, when his yacht 
Hohenzollern was in Palermo harbour in April 1908,, 
received a young Paris Rothschild, whose yacht had also 
put into that harbour, and, as Bismarck had done on a 
previous occasion, suggested to him that a member of 
his family should settle in Berlin.» The Ambassador 
asserts that the Emperor spoke for more than an hour; 
to this young French Rothschild about the greatness 
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of his Mouse, praising the services which it had rendered, 
and lamenting the fact that, although it had originated 
in the German town of Frankfort, it was no longer re- 
presented in Germany. He said that a member of the 
family ought to come to Germany again ; that he, the 
Emperor, had no religious or race prejudices, and would 
give a branch of the Rothschilds in Germany a position 
that would actually excel the position of the Houses in 
Paris and London. Enquirics of a personage very closely 
connected with the Emperor William prove this story to 
be entirely imaginary, the Emperor never having had 
any such conversation, or made any such suggestion to 
a member of the House of Rothschild. However that 
may be, the fact remains that there was now no brauch 
of the Rothschilds in the country whence they had set 
out to conquer Europe, and that, of the five original 
branches, only those of London, Paris and Vienna 
flourished. 

On the other hand, Anselm had suceceded in re- 
cstablishing the prestige of his House in Austria, and in 
restoring the position of his family, which had been so 
much damaged by Solomon's flight in 1848. On the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war a veritable fever 
of company promotion and unparalleled over-speculation 
broke out in Austria too; Anschn condenmed these ten- 
dencies and kept aloof from them as far as possible. 
There was a general desire to ımitate the Creditanstalt, 
founded by the Rothschilds, the value of whose shares 
had risen in a most extraordinary manner, on the part 
Of persons who, however, lacked the financial solidity of 
‚the Rothschild Houses. This finally led to the notorious 
collapse of the Sth May, 1873, which Anselm alone was 

repared for, and able to deal with, at a considerable 
Kait, whilsi the new companies and banks surrounding 
m came to grief. As the House of Rothschild alone 


temerged without serious damage from this catastrophe, 
Dp 
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it acquired many enemics and critics. When Anselm died 
in July 1874, his wealth was much greater than the 
inheritance to which he had succeeded ; but this result 
had been achieved rather by caution in preserving what 
had come to him, and by the more or less automatic 
growth of a large fortune, than by new undertakings on 
a large scale. 

His name is still associated with that beneficent 
institution, the Währing Ilospital. Anselm had three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Nathanicl, had no taste for- 
business at all, his preference being for good company 
and artistic interests, a fact which often caused trouble 
with his father. Anselm’s houses, 17 Rue Laffitte, 
Paris. the Römische Kaiser in Vienna, the house in the 
Renngasse, the Gundclhof in the Bauernmarkt, and his 
estates at Schillersdorf and Beneschau, were divided 
amongst his children by his will, with the explicit 
Injunction never to sell or mortgage any of them, but to 
maintain them faithfully in the male line. He dis- 
tinguished in his will between the tastes of his sons 
Nathaniel and Ferdinand, who, as he wrote, had, like 
himself, a special liking for the arts, particularly for 
such artistic objects as are associated with the period of 
the Renaissance, and his son Albert, who preferred to 
occupy himself with business and practical matters. , 

In his will, Ansehn emphasised tLe necessity for 
maintaining “that lively sense of brotherly unity” 
which had hitherto existea, and which, he had no doubt, 
would continue to exist in the future. He emphasised 
the importance of co-operating zealously for the family;s . 
prosperity, and of carefully watching over all the family 
interests. 

Clauses 20 and 21 are reminiscent of the last will of the 
founder of the bank. 

“I charge,” * he wrote, “all my dear children to li 
coustantly in perfect harmony, not to allow family ties 
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to loosen, to avoid all disputes and unpleasantness, and 
legal actions ; to exercise forbearance and tolerance to 
one another, and not to let themselves be carried away 
by angry passions. In their gentleness of spirit and 
tranquil dispositions, let my children follow the example 
of their splendid grandparents ; for these qualitics have 
always ensurcd the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
Rothschild family, and may my dear children never 
become unmindful of this family tradition. 

“ In accordance with the exhortations of my father, 
the grandfather who so sincer: iy loved them, as con- 
tained in Clause 15 of his will, may they and their 
descendants remain constantly true to their ancestral 
Jewish faith. 

“I forbid them most explicitly, in any circumstances 
whatever, to have any publie inventory made by the 
courts, or otherwise, of my estate. ... Also I forbid any 
recourse to the courts, and any publication of the value 
of my estate. ... Anyone who disregards these provisions 
and takes any kind of action which conflicts with them 
shall immediately be regarded as having disputed the 
will, and shall suffer the penaltics for so doing.” 

Anselm did not wish the courts to obtain too great an 
Insight into the financial affairs of the House of Roths- 
child ; such as is always an inevitable consequence when 
icgal disputes arise in a family. 

Albert Solomon von Rothschild, Anselm’s third son, 
now became head of the Vienna House, while the two 
elder sons followed their hobbies on a grand scale, 
Nathaniel living an extravagant life as a grand seigneur 
with a taste for art, while Ferdinand was a great sports- 
man. Born in 1844, Albert attended the Gymnasium at 
Vienna, followed by a University course at Bonn and 
Sraining in a bank at Hamburg, after which he went on 

ng journeys until 1874, when he took charge of the 
‘Vienna House. Two years later he marricd the daughter 
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of Alphonse Rothschild of Paris, thus following the 
example of his predecessors, who, with few exceptions, 
had married members of their own family bearing the 
Rothschild name. 

His position in the world of finance and in Vienna 
society was much more important than that of his 
father. In Ilungary he took a spccial part in the 
conversion of the 6 per cent. Gold Loan of 1881. In 
Vienna he was challenged by a grandiose attempt of the 
financial adventurer Bontoux to counter the Rothschild 
influence by founding the Länderbank, with the support 
of the Government. The Rothschilds lost a great deal 
of their influence in forcien affairs, while maintaining 
their influence fully in financial and social matters. 
They extensively increased their possessions of houses 
and lands in the Monarchy. In Vienna Nathaniel built 
the mansion in the Theresianumgasse, which is one of the 
features of the city. The precious objects which it 
contains are litcrally unparalleled, and the historical 
value attaching to many of them cannot be estimated. 
In the dining-room, for instance, four pictures by 
Vanloo had been let into the panelling representing the 
plastic arts which were originally commissioned by the 
Marquise Pompadour for her Chateau Bellevue. In a 
corner there is a small oval Louis XVI table with a 
porphyry top, formerly in the possession ı f Queen Marie 
Antoinette, which bears her monogram with crown. An 
enamelled Medici china set of the sixteenth century, 
consisting of twelve picces, is to be seen in one of the 
electrically lighted glass cases. On a red table is a dagger- 
with a rich gilt handle which once belonged to Wallen-. 
stein. Perhaps the most valuable article in this mansion is 
a golden toilet-box in a roscwood case with the Arms of 
Napol:on I, which he left behind in his carriage after, 
the Baiile of Waterloo. There are paintings by Fragonard 
and Boucher above the doors, while from the walls there 
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look down a Princess of Hanover by Lawrence, the 
Laughing Girl by Reynolds, Louis Philippe's mother by 
Lampi, Nattier’s portrait of the Pompadour, and count- 
less other priceless pictures. 

The mansion which was built by Albert Rothschild, 
in the Louis XVI style, in the Prinz Hugenstrasse, 
suggests that it was deliberately constructed in such a 
way as not to be casily attacked from the street. The 
stone wall itself, on which a massive surrounding iron 
fence several metres in height is built, is taller than the 
normal hcight of a man. The mansion lies rather far 
back, there being a fairly wide empty space to cross 
after passing the railing. This scheme may have been 
adopted as a result of the painful experience of the 1548 
revolution in Paris. Inside, the mansion is no less 
sumptuously furnished than the one in the Theresianum- 
gasse. 

The Vienna Gardens of the Rothschilds on the Hohe 
Warte are famous; they are an absolute paradise, in 
which every variety of rare flower and fruit is to be 
found in its season. 

It is not surprising that, leading such a manner of life, 
the Rothschilds should also have wished to continue 
to improve their social position. Indeed, having regard 
to the cireumstances of the time, they put forward the 
most audacious requests. Thus they had conccived a 
great longing to achieve the fullest competence to attend 
Courts, so as to be on an equal footing with the highly 
privileged great noble familics of the country who could 
show hundreds of ancestors. They applicd great pressure 
ko secure this object. The Rothschilds had sucezeded in 
putting many of the members of the highest nobility 
under obligations to them. Alphonse Rothschild in Paris 
induced King Albert of Saxony, the friend of the 
Mmperor Francis Joseph, to use his influence to get this 
distinction conferred upon Alphonsc’s son-in-law. At first 
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there was a very obstinate opposition, and many a 
financial sacrifice had to be made in rendering services 
to the State and assisting in philanthropic objects before 
it was decided in the winter of 1887 to makc an exception 
in favour of Albert Rothschild and his wife, and to 
admit them to Court. The other members of the Ilouse 
also secured this distinction in course of time, and the 
Rothschilds felt themselves thenceforward to be equal 
members of the so-called Vienna Court Society, and 
from that time to the present day they have moved 
almost exclusively in those circles. 

There was no close personal bond between the House 
of Rothschild and the Emperor Francis Joscph. He 
maintained towards them, too, the attitude of the calm, 
deliberate Ruler, showing them neither hatred nor any 
special good will, although it is true that he was unable 
to ignore their position and their financial importance. 

The Empress klizabeth, on the other hand, was on 
friendly terms with the female members of the House of 
Rothschild. Baroness Julie Rothschild, the daughter of 
Anselm of Vienna, who was married to Baron Adolf, 
who lived in Paris, enjoyed her special favour. Julie 
Rothschild owned a delightful villa at Preeny on the 
Lake of Geneva, with extensive conservatorics where 
she could devote herself to her favourite hobby of 
horticulture. The fact that the Empr ss also loved 
flowers more than anything else in the world gave an 
excuse for inviting the Empress to Pregny. This was in 
the fatcful year 1898. The Empress, who had a weak 
heart, had been taking the waters at Nauheim, after 
which she spent one night at Munich in the room she. 
had lived in as a girl. Thence she went to Switzerland, 
and on the 9th September arrived at Pregny by the 
ordin:ry passenger steamer. The Baroness had offere 
the Enipress her yacht, but this had not been acceptedg; 
since Elizabeth had heard that the crew were not 
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allowed to accept presents, and she felt this fact to be 
embarrassing. 

The Baroness, a lady of charm and distinction,' 
received her Imperial guest, who was accompanied by 
the Countess Sztaray, at the entrance to the villa. A 
magnificent dinner was served; the china was old 
Vienna, and the glass was very old and precious cut 
crystal. At first the richly clad servants who were 
constantly fussing about the table distressed the 
Empress ; but the easy charm and good-humour of her 
hostess, and the subdued Italia. air played by a con- 
cealed orchestra, soon induced such a genial temper in 
the usually so difficile lady that she clicked champagne 
glasses with her hostess, a thing that she was very 
rarcly known to do. The ladies then went into the garden 
to inspect the incomparably magnificent conservatories. 
Arranged according to countries and climates, the most 
magnificent blaze of flowers met their view. The orchids 
especially aroused the enthusiasm of the Empress. As 
she left, Elizabeth was handed the visitors? book, and 
after signing her name in a firm handwriting, sLe turned 
over a leaf to her hostess’s surprise. Mer face, beautiful 
still in her old age, paled, and without a word she passed 
the book to the Countess Sztaray. To her dismay that 
Jady read the name Rudolph written in firm characters. 
This incident led the Empress, on her way home, 
although she had spent such a happy day, to talk about 
religion and death to the Countess Sztaray. When the 
latter observed that she looked forward to death without 

fear, Elizabcth replied : “ But I fear death, although 1 
ften long for it; the transition and the uncertainty 

make me tremble, and especially the thought of the 
terrible strugele which one must undergo be fure reaching 
‘the other side.” Little knowing what was In store for her, 

e unhappy Empress spent the night at the Motel 

eau Rivage in Geneva. On the following day the sharp, 
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thin dagger of the anarchist Luccheni pierced her heart. 
She herself did not realise what had happened, and she 
was sparcd the death struggle she had feared. 

Albert Rothschild, head of the Vienna House, died 
on the 24th March, 1892; he had five sons, of whom 
Alfons and Louis to-day control the fortunes of the 
Vienna House of Rothschild. 

Meanwhile the Rothschilds in France continued in 
their attitude of hostility towards Germany, a fact 
which, together with the financial services that they 
rendered, confirmed their position with the new repub- 
lican authorities. There was, indeed, one incident which 
caused the German Ambassador, von Arnim, to protest 
strongly against the Rothschilds. Alphonse’s wife had told 
a story in a salon that showed the Emperor William in a 
thoroughly ridiculous light. This gave rise to a keen 
diplomatic and social controversy, in the course of which 
Alphonse’s wife denied everything. 

As long as Thiers’s conservative Government was at 
the helm everything went well, for the Rothschilds got 
on much better with the new form of Government than 
with the Empire which had preceded it. They would have 
welcomed even more joyfully, it is true, a restoration of 
the Bourbons, especially if it had been the House of 
Orléans, but they were careful to keep this wish to 
themselves. 

The Monarchist-Clerical régime of Marshal MacMahon 
was less congenial to them ; and they did not feel that 
he had the ability to remain at the head of the State. 

After some keen party contests, the year 1877 saw the 
triumph of the republican idea in France, and a new 
Ministry in power, in which the friend of the House of 
Rothschild, Léon Say, who had remained true to his 
libera! principles, was again responsible for the finances, 
He was in a general way the friend and confidant of tht 
Jlouse uf Rothschild, and this connection brought several 
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advantages to the Bank. At the beginning of the eighties, 
when Gambetta was in power, the atmosphere was 
again less favourable to the Rothschilds. Gambetta was 
opposed to the private companies, which controlled the 
railways of France, and he was therefore also opposed 
to the Rothschilds as having the most important railway 
interests in France. His fall and death in the year 1882 
again liberated therailways. An agreement was concluded 
between the French State and the six gicat railway 
companics, under which the former undertook not to 
avail itself for thirty years of ils right to repurchase the 
private railways on repayment of the advances. The 
Rothschilds, who fearcd any new war as likely to inter- 
fere with the smooth running of their business, were not 
inclined, in spite of their strongly patriotic attitude, to 
support Gencral Boulanger, who preached a war of 
revenge against Germany, although they exercised 
caution in showing their feelings. Alphonse continued with 
a sure touch to control the destinies cf the Paris House. 
The differences between France and England with 
regard to Egypt and the Suez Canal caused ı.mbarrass- 
ment to the Paris and London Ilouses, who were sup- 
porting their respective Governments in these questions. 
When the matter had been finally settled in favour of 
England, the path was clear for creating more friendly 
relations between the two countries. As carly as 1877 the 
Prince of Wales, who was afterwards King Edward VII, 
had taken up this idea, and endcavoured through his 
personal friends in Paris, especially Alphonse Rothschild, 
~to produce a congenial atmosphere for an entente between 
t England and France.'* 
At that time he was not successful, but a change in the 
world situation made France more amenable to the 
‚idea later. France’s occupation of Tunis had led to 
Vill-feeling in Italy, and at the beginning of 1883 that 
country joined the German-Austrian. Duai Alliance. 
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This fact caused alarm in France as to the possibility 
of war on two fronts, and she endeavoured to ascertain 
the secret provisions of the Treaty of Triple Alliance, 
and ıf possible to detach Italy, whose association with 
Austria was only half-hearted, from her friends. During 
the following years the first efforts were made to secure 
an understanding between France and Russia. 

Considerable progress had already been made in the 
matter of the understanding with Russia, when in April 
1891 Paris proceeded to work with greater energy to 
detach Italy. 'The representative of the House of 
Rothschild in Romc, a certain Padova, was used for 
this purpose. Italy had appeared in the French Money 
Market inscarch of loans, and Padova" was instructed to 
state that no money could be lent to a State which might 
conceivably embark on a hostile action against the 
country of the persons supplying the money. In this 
way an attempt was made to ascertain the military 
provisions of the Treaty of Triple Alliance. The Austrian 
Ambassador in Romeactually reported that he had learnt 
from a reliable source that a representative of the House 
of Rothschild had made extensive promises of a financial 
nature on condition that Italy should remain neutral 
in a Franco-German war, or should acquiesce in the 
re-conquest of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The attitude of the Rothschilds with regard to the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement was at first reserved. 
The Prussian Diskonto-Gesellschaft of Bleichréder and 
the Frankfort Rothschilds had refused Russian requests 
for loans (the financial situation was one of the prin-- 
cipal reasons which drove Tsarist Russia into the arms 
of republican France). The Rothschild attitude was 
influenced to no small degree by the fact that the Jews 
were persecuted in Russia. When, however, the Alliances 
betwee: France and Russia took shape, and the squadrons‘ 
of the two countries united in friendly festivities at 
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Kronstadt in July 1891, it became a patriotic duty to 
assist Russia in her financial requirements, and the 
Rothschilds recognised that they would have to ignore 
the special interests of the Jews, as for the sake of 
their position in France, they could not stand aloof 
from participating in the big loans which that country 
was making available for Russia. 

Towards Germany they excused their change of 
policy, principally on the ground that, whereas they had 
previously refused Russia a loan, since she oppressed the 
Jews, they were now attemptins, to get better conditions 
for the Russian Jews by granting such loans. Count 
Münster, German Ambassador in Paris, reported on this 
matter to the German Chancellor, von Caprivi, on the 
23rd October, 1892, as follows: “ Whereas I have 
hitherto always assumed that His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia will never bind himself to the Democratic 
Republic, or enter into a treaty of alliance, I am now no 
longer quite certain whether some agreements have not 
been entered into. The Rothschilds, who have so far 
aiways asserted that nothing of the kind e-.isted, no 
longer so definitely deny this ; and they have suddenly 
changed their negative attitude towards Russia and are 
negotiating a 500,000,000 loan. The Rothschilds, who 
have so far been Royalists, have approached the Republic, 
and are now hand in glove with the Govc"nment, where- 
by they regain their influence. ‘fhe prospect of making a 
profit, and, according to Alphonse Rothschild, the hope of 
attaining better conditions for the Jews in Russia, have 
¿induced the House here to enter into negotiations for a 
loan. The fact that Lhe London House will have nothing 
to do with this loan shows how cunning these grcat Jews 
are. They always have a back door open. . . . That the 
wife of the aew Finance Minister, Witte, whom Russian 
badies here have described to me as being an intelligent 
¡and very intriguing Jewess, is of great help iu bringing 
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about an understanding with the Jewish bankers, 
scems to me to be not improbable. The Paris Bourse is 


afraid of being overshadowed by the Bourse of Berlin, 
and the big Jews believe that if they can earn money 
they can best help the small Jews, with the result that, 
although the French market is saturated with Russian 
securitics, the French give their good francs for bad 
roubles.” +? 

In view of the international position of the House, 
there was always the possibility of diplomatic indis- 
cretions, such as might have the most far-rcaching 
consequences. Thus we now know from the memoirs 
of Prince von Eulenburg that the secret understanding 
regarding the Mediterranean between France and Italy, 
which paved the way for Italy’s secession from the 
Triple Alliance, was known in Vienna and Berlin before 
the Treaty had been settled, through Nathaniel, the 
brother of the Vienna Rothschild, who had heard about 
it from his Paris cousin." 

The social position of the House of Rothschild con- 
tinued to be maintained at the highest possible level. 
The male members of the House generally married only 
in their own family, or at any rate married girls of purely 
Jewish extraction, while the daughters, as in England, 
often marricd persons belonging to the highest aristo- 
eracy. Thus, for instance, the two Barone: ses Marguerite 
and Bertha Rothschild marricd the Duke Agenor de 
Gramont, in 1878, and Alexandre Berthier, Duke of 
Wagram, a descendant of Napoleon Ps famous Chicf of 
the General Staff. 

Like all members of his family, who in the course of: 
time attained a positively legendary reputation for 
enormous wealth, Alphonse Rothschild was the victim of 
daily anonymous letters. In his case an attempt was. 
made a:tually to carry out the threats. It may be that 
the shot fired at him one day while shooting at Ferrieres 
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was an accident, but there can be no doubt that a parcel 
which was addressed to him, and which exploded when 
opened by a secretary, was directed against the life of 
Alphonse Rothschild.‘ Besides being chicf of the Paris 
House, Alphonse was also chairman of the Northern 
Railway of France, and, to his great joy, he was elected 
one of the forty immortals of the French Academy. 

Alphonse Rothschild died on the 26th May, 1905, and 
his son, Edouard, succeeded him as chief of the French 
bank. Alphonse’s brother Edmund has become famous for 
his support of Zionism and the idea of a Jewish colony 
in Palestine. 

During recent years, and at the present day, the 
English Rothschilds have occupied the most important 
position of all the branches of the House of Rothschild. 
During the period after the Franco-German war this 
was especially attributable to the close relations be- 
tween Lionel Rothschild and Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield. When Gladstone was defeated in 1874, 
Disracli again became Prime Minister, and succeeded in 
ingratiating himself with Queen Victoria to an cxtra- 
ordinary degrec. Although Disracl was a Christian, his 
Jewish descent was an important factor in making hıs 
friendship with Lionel, which dated from their youth, 
an excecdingly intimate one. Beaconsfield once wrote of 
the Rothschilds : “ I have always been of the opinion 
that there could not be enough Rothschilds.” 

The fact that Lionel belonged to the Liberal and 
Disraeli to the Conservative Party was quite irrelevant. 
The banker and the Minister understood each other 
kxcecdingly well, and in questions affecting the 
emancipation of the Jews Lionel and Disraeli were so 
much of the same opinion that the Conservative Minister 
Fee always voted against his own party. It is‘apparent 

sat the House of Rothschild certainty did not suffer 
rom this close friendship with England’s Prime Minister, 
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but the Government and England also gained advantage 
from this connection. This was particularly the case in 
the matter of the Sucz Canal question. The grandson of 
Mehemct Ali, the Khedive Ismail Pasha, who ruled in 
Egypt from 1863 to 1879, had incurred a perfectly 
monstrous load of debt. It is true that he inaugurated 
an cra of unexampled progress in his country, but he had 
also increased the national debt by the year 1875 from 
about three hundred million marks to about two thousand 
million, his own personal extravagance having been a 
large factor in bringing this about. In the end the 
Egyptian State and the Khedive got so heavily into 
debt that the ruler was compelled to proceed to sell the 
177,602 shares in the Suez Canal which he held, to 
obtain money for his most pressing requirements. 

It was essential that the cash should be made im- 
mediately available, and the Khedive had already got 
into touch with French financiers. Heinrich Oppenheim, 
a banker who had often lent the Khedive money, heard 
of the whole scheme which it was proposed to carry 
through; and informed both the journalist Frederick 
Greenwood and Lionel of this excellent opportunity for 
the British Government to secure their hold upon the 
maritime connection with India. Disracli had for some 
time been thinking of securing a dominating influence in 
the canal by securing the 400,000 Suez Canal shares. 
But now it was essential to act quickly, for the Khedive 
had already granted an option to French financiers, so 
that the British could not afford to delay with their offer. 
Parliament was not sitting and could not be summoned 
quickly enough; and it was not such a simple matter to‘ 
take £4,000,000 out of the Treasury without parliamen- 
tary sanction. In view of the importance of the matter, 
Disrac}! ignored all these difficulties. “We have scarcely 
time tu breathe, we must carry the matter through,’« 
Disracli wrote to his Qucen,' and through his friend 
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Lionel Rothschild the £4,000,000 required for the pur- 
chase was raiscd without parlianıentary sanction. By 
the afternoon of the 26th November, 1875, the purchase 
had been carried through. The Rothschilds had advanced 
the money at 3 per cent., while Ismail had undertaken 
to pay 5 per cent. per annum until the dividends on the 
shares should again become payable. Thus the British 
Government carried through an important political and 
a magnificent business deal. 

Disracli reported to his Queen in terms of the 
profoundest regard: 


“ Madam,—The business has gone through, you 
have the money. Four million pounds. There was only 
one House that could have done this, the House of 
Rothschild. They have behaved wonderfully, and have 
lent the gold and the money at a very iow interest. 
The whole of the Khedive’s share is now in your 

lajesty’s hands.” 


This transaction in particular revealed to the world 
at large the friendship between Rothschild and Disraeli. 
German Ambassadors and statesmen, such as Count 
Münster! and Hohenlohe,* always spoke of the English 
Rothschilds as being intimate friends of the Premier. 

It was not, however, the Prime Ministe? Disracli alone 
who was on good terms with the Rothschilds living in 
England. The Prince of Wales, Prince Edward, who was 
then thirty-four years old, was also on Lhe most friendly 
terms with the whole family. The Queen was positively 
shocked by the intimate friendship between lum and 
the great Jewish financiers, Lionel, Anthony, anu Meyer, 
the heads of the Rothschild family, and later with the 
younger geucration, Nathaniel, Ferdinand, and Leopold. 
he Prince was often a guest at their magnificent country 
houses. ; 
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In Sydney Lee’s biography of Edward VII we read": 
“The Prince’s business instinct enabled him to appreciate 
the financial acumen of the Rothschild elan, but he was 
more effectively drawn to its members by their profuse 
charity, their range of political information, their 
hospitalities, their patronage of sport, and their assiduity 
in collecting works of art.” 

The Prince himself was present as a gucst at the 
marriage of Leopold Rothschild to Marie Perugia, in 
1881, and was greatly impressed by the Jewish marriage 
ceremonial, which he had never seen before. The Prince 
of Wales was also frequently present at the Rothschild 
dances. 

While the sons of the Rothschild House observed the 
family rule of marrying only girls of Jewish race, 
daughters of the House were already marrying members 
of the highest English aristocracy. The daughters of 
Lionel’s younger brother, Anthony, Constance and 
Anna, married respectively Lord Battersea in 1877, and 
the Honourable Eliot Yorke, a son of the Earl of 
Hardwicke, in 1873. Morcover, a daughter of Lionel’s 
fourth brother, Meyer Nathan, married in 1873 Archi- 
bald Philip Primrose, Earl of Roscbery, who was Under- 
secretary of State at the Home Olfice under Gladstone in 
1881, and was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ip 
Gladstone’s third Ministry of 1886, ana in his fourth 
Ministry of 1892 to 1894. In 1894 he succecded Gladstone 
as Prime Minister. With such extensive and unique 
connections, it was not unnatural that the Rothschilds 
should continue to exercisc a profound influence upon 
high politics. / 

When the Congress of Berlin met in 1878, and it was 
feared that the peace of the world was endangercd by 
the Arelo-Russian conflict in the East, and Beaconsfield 
spoke it: a menacing manner at the Congress, it way 
Lionel who had direct news from the Premier in a 
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contrary sense, and was able to calm his business friends 
throughout the world. The House of Rothschild still main- 
tained the closest relations with Bleichróder; on the 15th 
June, 1878, Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fúrst, who was then Ambassador in Paris, was staying 
in Berlin, and called on Bleichróder, who was able to 
show him a letter of Lionel’s which had just arrived 
from London, and which definitely stated that Beacons- 
field had gone to the Congress at Berlin with the most 
peaceful intentions.” 

Beaconsfield and Lionel did not fuil to act in the 
interests of their common race at the Congress. Lionel 
wrote a letter to Beaconsficld requesting him in the 
name of humanity and civilisation to intervene on behalf 
of the ill-treated Jews in the cast of Europe ; this letter 
was read to the Congress in session. At the same time 
Lionel brought pressure to bear upon Bismarck through 
Bleichróder, and also sent an appeal to the French 
Delegate, Waddington, and to the Italian Delegate, 
Count Luigi Corti, with the result that Article 44 of the 
Congress of Berlin actually provided that all the mem- 
bers of all faiths in the Balkan Peninsula should be on an 
equal footiny. The Austrian Delegate, Count Andrássy, 
had been appealed to in a similar way by the Vienna 
House of Rothschild. 

Lionel had actually been the successf:l protagonist 
of Jewish emancipation in England. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore and he shared the honours of having rendered this 
service to their fellow-Jews. When, on the 18th March, 
1869, Lionel attended the eonsccration of the Jewish 
kynagogue i in London, he exclaimed in the course of his 
speech : “ We are emane ipated, but if our emancıpation 
should damage our faith, it would be a curse instead of 

i blessing.” His chief source of pride lay in the fact that 
P had succeeded in getting into the House of Commons. 
finally, in 1874, he lost his seat through oppusing the 
: EE 
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abolition of the income tax, which Gladstone was trying 
to carry through at the time. During his last years he 
suffered so acutely from gout that he could scarcely use 
his legs at all. Nevertheless, during the period of more 
than forty years during which he was chief at the 
London House, he was always extremely active. He 
died on the 3rd June, 1879, after a stroke. 

Lionel had been most carefully prepared for his work 
by his father, and throughout his life he conducted the 
affairs of the bank with sound judgment, and prodigi- 
ously increased the wealth of the Rothschilds, while 
the activities of his brothers in art, sport, and social life 
furnished a background which obliterated the modest 
origins of his family. He floated about sixtcen British 
State loans in the course of his life, and had also suc- 
ceeded in getting on to good terms with the Prince 
Consort. 

Tis eldest son, Nathaniel Meyer Rothschild, succeeded 
to the baronetcy of his uncle Anthony. In his way he 
was the complete Englishman, quiet and of few words ; 
he spoke no language but English, was modest, warnı- 
hearted, and always courteous. He was exceptionally 
interested in history, and Beaconsfield said of him on 
one occasion, when he was dining at Bcaconsfield's 
house, 148 Piccadilly, “ When I want to know a date in, 
history I always ask Natty.” 

Beaconsfield died in 1881, and the Rothschilds lost in 
him one of the best and most powerful friends they had 
ever had. Their position was, however, so firmly estab- 
lished that the disappearance even of this man did not 
constitute more than an unfortunate episode. i 

During the Egyptian crisis, which preceded the 
occupation of Egypt by the British in 1882, the Roths- 
childs rendered the British Government services for 
which it was grateful, although without failing. to 143 
member their own financial interests ; they granted the 
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Egyptian Government a loan of £8,500,000, which loan 
was guarantecd by Great Britain. Gladstonc's Govern- 
ment rewarded their action by raising Nathaniel 
Rothschild to the House of Lords. He was the first Jew 
to be made a peer. Even Queen Victoria, who had 
hitherto bcen exceedingly cold to the Rothschilds, 
changed her attitude, and Ferdinand Rothschild, 
Tioncl’s son-in-law, had the honour of receiving the 
Queen of England in his house on the 14th May, 1890, 
having already entertained her daughter, the Impress 
Frederick of Germany, and the Shah of Persia. Ferdinand 
was a son of Anselm, the Vienna Rothschild, who had 
settled permanently in England after his marriage. 
The House of Rothschild was now more firmly 
established than ever. It was possessed of enormous 
wealth, and enjoyed the highest social prestige, whilst 
almost all its former great rivals had disap penred from 
the ficld. Where were the Frics, the Geymüllers ? 
Where were Arnstein-Eskeles, the Foulds, the Pcreires ? 
The Rothschilds had survived them all. 

In general world polities the Rothschilds continued 
to use their influence in favour of peace. They observed 
with dismay the growing opposition between the 
impulsive Emperor William IL who was always liable 
to make injudicious remarks, and the sensitive and 
ageing Prince of Wales. They also watched with concern 
the development of an increasing jealousy between 
England and Germany. The German Emperor’s tele- 
gram congratulating the Beers on their attitude with 
regard to the Jamcson Raid of 1895 was a matter of 
absolute despair to the English Rothschilds, who thought 
that this mistortune would immediately be the cause of 
war. Alfred, Lord Rothschild’s younger brother, con- 
tituted hi:aself a kind of unofficial diplomatic agent, 
working in close collaboration with the British Govern- 
ment, while he was also in touch with tle German 
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Embassy, which was under the direction of Count 
Hatzfeld. 

We know to-day from the writings of Baron von Eckard- 
stein that Alfred Rothschild was one of the promoters of 
the idea of an alliance between England and Germany. 

In view of the Russo-British rivalry in Asia (Port 
Arthur) and the Franco-British rivalry (Fashoda), 
towards the end of the nineteenth century there were 
moments when such a combination was not by any 
means out of the question, and towards the end of 
February 1898 secret discussions took place, generally 
in the house of Alfred Rothschild, betwcen Count 
Hatzfeld and Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonics, and was acting on behalf of Lord 
Salisbury, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. But 
all this came to nothing ; indced, at the end of 1898 there 
was a dispute between England and Germany regarding 
the ownership of Samoa, and William 11 agreed to the 
demand that a Commission of three representatives of 
the protecting Powers, together with one impartial 
representative, should be sent out if relations should be 
broken off against the wishes of Germany. Count 
Hatzfeld, the Ambassador, did not immediately transmit 
this command officially, since he feared the consequences 
of taking such a step. He preferred to warn the British 
Ministry” unofficially of the serious consequences that 
might possibly arise from a further unfriendly attitude. 
The Rothschilds could always be made use of most 
conveniently for such a purpose, and llatzfeld availed 
himself of their services with such skill that Salisbury 
accepted the German proposal. | 

The Rothschilds had contributed in no small degree 
to a friendly solution of the Samoa question ; although 
it is true that England’s accommodating attitude was 
largely influenced by the fact that she was threatened 
with the Boer war. 
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The British Government also frequently had recourse 
to the Rothschilds when it wanted to get things done 
without committing itself officially. When in January 
1900 the German steamer Bundesrat was held up by 
British ships in Delagoa Bay and searched, the German 
Government protested. The Rothschilds in London 
became nervous,* scenting the possibility of a major 
European complication. Their fears were increased when 
in March» they received a telegram from their cousins 
in Paris to the effect that Germany had attempted to 
persuade France to intervene in the South African war. 
When the Emperor William heard of this he exclaimed, 
“ An impudent lie ! ” The London Rothschilds, however, 
regarded this as an indirect attempt by the French 
Government to set Germany and England against cach 
other, an endeavour that did not suit their plans at all. 
The Times, too, was exceedingly anti-German at this 
period, and exploited the Bundesrat affair for violent 
attacks upon Germany. The British Government, on 
the other hand, was at this time not at all inclined to 
add to her difficulties in South Africa by involving 
herself in a conflict with Germany. On the other hand, 
the Government did not wish to expose itself to attacks 
from The Times by being too accommodating in its 
attitude towards Germany. The Government therefore 
again had.recourse to the Rothschilds, aud Alfred = was 
persuaded to explain to the acting German Ambassador, 
Count von Metternich, that the Press was excecdingly 
independent of the Government. ‘ Baron Rothschild,” 
Metternich reported, “has confidentially informed me 
that since this (the attack in The Times) has displeased 
the Foreign Office a Cabinet Minister has urged him to 
make every effort to bring pressure to bear on The Times 

this matter. Baron Rothschild was shortly to mect 
a Buckle, the Editor-in-chief of The Times, and he told 
me that he intended to speak to him very strongly on 
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this matter. He said that this independent newspaper 
had only been confirmed in 1ts opposition by the attempt 
of the Government to apply pressure, and by the effort 
of a Minister who sought to influence The Times through 
Rothschild’s mediation.” 

The fact that, on account of the Boer war, the British 
Government was inclined to welcome a rapprochement 
with Germany entirely suited the Rothschilds, and they 
exploited any opportunity that offered for promoting 
this, as, for instance, when the question arose of appoint- 
ing a commander-in-chief of the international expedi- 
tionary force for the suppression of the Boxer rising. 
Again it was Alfred Rothschild who made every possible 
effort to secure this command for Germany.” He hoped 
thereby to secure a material improvement in the attitude 
towards England of the Emperor William, who was so 
especially proud of his army, while England was the 
most influentia! Power in the Far Fast. 

Alfred Rothschild’s attitude is best revealed in one of 
his letters, written to the German Ambassador, Baron 
von HEckardstein, for transmission to the Chancellor, 
Prince Bülow, the essential extracts from which read 
as follows»: 


“ Your friends (my dear Eckardstein) know from 
experience that I have had the invcrests of the two 
countrics at heart for many, many years; although 
during this period various subjects of discussion 
have arisen between the two Governments, taking 
it on the whole, great good will has subsisted with 
regard to Germany in the highest circles, in the 
Ministries and in the country itself, and successive 
Ministrics have always done everything possible 
to meet Germany's wishes; I can prove Person, 
ally that this is the case, for I have always beers 
more or less behind the scenes, and I have always} 
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done my best to produce satisfactory results. 
When Prince Bismarck was Chancellor he wanted 
to have a representative on the Egyptian Caisse 
de la Dette, and this was immediately agreed to ; 
later he embarked upon a colonial policy which, 
after discussion with Lord Derby, was also 
approved by the British Government (on the 
Samoa question an agreement was reached in 
accordance with Germany’s wishes, and quite 
recently, at the special request of the German 
Government, British troups in China were placed 
under the supreme conmand of Count Waldersee), 
in a word, as far as I can recollect, the British 
Government has always done everything possible 
to mect the wishes of the German Government. 

“ What is the position now ? For some months, 
it might indeed be said, for some years, the 
German Press has constantly written against 
England ; indeed, to such an extent that authori- 
tative circles are beginning to wonder what is the 
aim of this aggressive policy, and whether Prince 
Bülow or the German Government cannot do 
something to prevent it. I am well aware that 
the Press in Germany is free, as it is in England, 
and that it will not have ils policy prescribed for it, 
but .when the Press of a country spreads rumours 
about a friendly Power that arc absolutely false, 
the Government could have well taken the first 
convenient opportunity of stating how much it 
regrets that such false statements have been 
given currency. 

“ "This has occurred with regard to our fíxpedi- 
tionary Force in South Africa, and such allega- 
tions have not merely made the Germans resident 
in this country indignant . . . pcople here would 
have been glad to hear that the caricatures of our 
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Royal Family, which were sold in the streets of 
Germany, had been confiscated by the police— 
in a word, of recent years Germany’s policy 
towards England has been a kind of “ pinprick ” 
policy, and, although a pin is not a very impres- 
sive instrument, repeated pricks may cause a 
wound, and, since I hope and pray with my whole 
heart that no serious wound may result, 1 am 
venturing to address these lines to you in the 
hope that you will clearly explain to Count Bülow 
how difficult my position in this matter has 
become with regard to the British Government, 
since I have done everything possible over such a 
long period of years, and that I feel now that you 
do not fully appreciate the great advantages of a 
genuine understanding with England. Possibly 
Count Búlow dues not know that various German 
Ambassadors have often met famous English 
statesmen at my house, and it is not very long 
since the deceased Count Hatzfeld frequently met 
Mr. Chamberlain at my housc, and they both 
shared absolutely identical views regarding the 
general policy of the two countries, in their 
mutual interests. 

“ In referring to these details in a very private 
way, my dear Jickardstein, I do so in order to 
show that I am not speaking sans connatssance 
de cause, and I should be infinitely sorry if the 
small refroidissement which at present obtains, 
and has absolutely no raison d'étre, should con- 
tinue, and possibly even increase. . . . I regard 
this, however, as absolutely impossible, and it 
would only need a slight effort on the part of 
Count Biilow to blow away the cloud which is ag; 
present hovering. Possibly you can prevail upon’ 
His Excellency to send me a few lines in reply to 
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my observations ; I would naturally show these 
only in the highest circles, and make the most 
discreet use of them; 1 am convinced that a 
friendly éclaircissement would produce the most 
satisfactory result—and immediately. If you 
should have the opportunity, my dear Eckard- 
stein, assure the Emperor of my complete 
devotion ; you know how grcatly I csteem His 
Majesty. 
“ Yours, 
“* ALFRED VON ROTHSCHILD.” 


Berlin received other accounts regarding the London 
Rothschilds from France. The German Ambassador in 
Paris said, with reference to the question of the attitude 
of the London Rothschilds to the question of an Anglo- 
Russo-French rapprochement, that the Rouilischilds in 
general werc, for social reasons, not well disposed towards 
Germany, because they had always been treated worse 
socially in that State than anywhere clse. The London 
Rothschilds’ aversion to Russia was also we). known.” 

Shortly afterwards Eckardstein reported from Lon- 
don® that the head of the London Jlouse was sensitive 
on the point that he felt that he had been badly treated 
by Germany. Bülow, in writing on this matter to the 
Jimperor, .observed that the Ilouse of ¿tothschild had 
previously rendered valuable services as mediators in 
difficulties with the Bank of England, and other matters. 

“I venture most submissively to suggest for Your 
Majesty’s consideration,” Bülow wrote to the lmperor 
AWilliam IL, “ whether Your Majesty’s Ambassador in 
London should be specifically asked about any possible 
action to be taken with a view to dissipating any ill- 

eling that the Rothschilds may have, or about any 
e points arising out of Eckardstein's report.” 

Berlin had become exceedingly worried by the 
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tendency of Russia to join up with the Western Powers, 
and enquiries were made of Count Metternich in London 
whether the statements of the Ambassador in Paris 
with regard to the attitude of the Rothschilds were 
correct. Count Metternich said in his reply of the 2nd 
Junc, 1903,* that the object of Russia’s financial policy 
was to bring England into the nct; nevertheless, there 
was for the moment no prospect of a Rothschild loan for 
Russia. Massacres of Jews had recently taken place in 
Russia. 

In a gencral way, Münster wrote that the power of 
the Rothschilds in London had declined considerably. 

“The London House,” Metternich wrote,” “enjoys 
great prestige, it is true, owing to its history, but*for a 
long time no new business has come its way, and it 
contents itself with the safe investment of its wealth. 
For a long time it has ceased to undertake foreign loans 
on a large scale, the only exception is in the case of 
Brazil, to which country it occasionally lends moncy. 
Other important firms here, such as the Barings, are 
much more appropriate for the purpose than the 
Rothschilds, but these, even if they were willing, would 
not be competent to float a loan.” 

The provocative attitude of the Emperor William and 
the trend of public opinion in Germany caused England 
at the close of the Bocr war, from 1903 onwards, to 
become markedly distant in her attitude towards 
Germany. The change of fecling first revealed itself 
clearly in the question of the construction of the Bagdad 
Railway. On this matter also the Germans had sounded, 
Alfred and Leopold von Rothschild in London as to 
whether England would interest herself financially in 
the scheme, but the political aspect of the question was 
the predominant factor, and the Rothschilds learnt from, 
an authoritative source that England did not wish to 
have anything tq do with it, and it soon became apparent 
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that she was putting every possible obstacle in the way 
of the scheme going through. 

In view of the friendship that had always subsisted 
between the Princeof Walesand the House of Rothschild, 
his accession to the throne on the 22nd January, 1901, 
as King Edward VII, greatly assisted in strengthening 
their position, but it also made them proceed more 
cautiously in their endeavours to promote an under- 
standing between England and Germany, for King 
Edward, who had repeatedly suffered personal provoca- 
tion from the Emperor William, stood for a rapproche- 
ment with France, and the only obstacle te a ciose 
understanding with that country was her alliance with 
Russia, which still threatened the road to India in Ásia. 
The defeat of Russia in the Russo-Japanese war 
eliminated this danger. That war had also been un- 
welcome to the Rothschilds. Up to the iest momenL 
they had believed that it could be avoided, and refused 
to accept its possibility. Shortly before Christmas 1903 
Alfred Rothsehild gave a dinner at which, in addition to 
Lord Rothschild and Leopold, the Duke of Devonshire 
was present, who was convinced that war between Russia 
and Japan was imminent. Leopold wagered a walking- 
stick against it, asserting that there would be no such 
war for five years. 

Baron Eckardstcin, who was present at this scene, 
shortly afterwards told Count Hayashi, the Japanese 
Ambassador, about the wager, and he laughingly rejoined 
that the Duke would win, and that he did not believe in 
the possibility of a peaceful solution. Eckardstein wrote 
fin this sense to Alfred Rothschild, who tried to convince 
his brother. On the 20th January Count Hayashi was 
at Alfred Rothschilds and asked him for financial 
gupport for Japan. Alfred Rothschild made certain that 
the British Government wou) have no objection, and 
then spoke of his svmpathics with Japgn’s aspirations, 
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offering the prospect of the support of the House of 
Rothschild at a later opportunity. On 8th February, 
1904, the Japanese suddenly attacked the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur. The war took its course. Russia 
attempted to secure financial assistance from the French 
House of Rothschild ; but she found that it was not 
particularly cordial. The German Ambassador, Prince 
Radolin, reports on this matter :* 

“The Paris House of Rothschild is hostile to Russia, 
and at the present time is standing somewhat aloof from 
Russian operations. Baron Alphonse sař to me recently 
that Russia had made fine promises regarding the future 
treatment of his co-religionists, if only the money were 
forthcoming, but that his attitude was that these were 
empty promises. Since, however, as a good Frenchman 
he feels that he is more or less called upon to support 
the Russian Alliance (and that is what I infer), he will 
possibly soften in the end and open his purse, however 
unfavourable a view he may takc of the present 
situation.” 

These short extracts give us sufficient indication of 
the fact that the Ilouse of Rothschild was courted by the 
Great Powers until quite recent times, and that questions 
of high policy were most closely associated with their 
business transactions at all poirts. It must be left until a 
later period to deal with this in greater actail and more 
explicitly. 

During the last ten years before the World War, 
during which those of the associations of the Great 
Powers were formed which subsequently ranged them- 
selves on opposite sides in the conflict, the Paris and 
London Rothschilds naturally entirely iden! fied them- 
selves with the policy of the countries with which they 
were doing business; but both they and tae Vienn 
House, which was in the camp of the Triple Alliance; 
hoped until the last moment that the great conflict 
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could be averted. The policy that the Rothschilds had 
followed since the fall of Napoleon, or indeed since they 
had come to possess a very large fortune, of always 
using their influence in the cause of peace, under whose 
protection they could preserve their moncy and 
develop their world-wide business without disturbance, 
continued to be their main inspiration throughout the 
period immediately preceding the World War. If ever 
the archives of this period should be made available to 
the public, it will probably be possible to show, by 
documentary evidence too (wh»! we can now deduce 
only from the consistency of the Rothschild policy 
during a century, as shown by various indications and 
the information derived from certain responsible persons), 
that immediately before the outbreak of the World War 
the Rothschilds, especially the London Rothschilds 
(and to a far smaller extent the Paris Rothschilds), did 
everything possible to avert the catastrophe which was 
bound to constitute a serious blow to the unity of their 
House, which, in a certain sense, was still an important 
factor. 

However, their complete impotence in intervening 
effectively in the important decisions regarding world 
policy during this century was only too obvious. They 
were not listened to, and when the Sarajevo murder 
snatched the reins ort of the hands of ¿he statesmen 
throughout the world and the stceds of destiny took the 
bit between their teeth as they headed for war, the 
Rothschilds too had to makc the best of a bad job, and, 
like everyone else, submit to the course of events. They 
again found themselves faced with a situation which, 
although it was not new to them, was not by any means 
basy to deai with ; again they had a foot in both camps. 
The Londou and Paris Ilouses were in the camp of the 

tente, the Vienna [louse was in the camp of the 

entral Powers. The male members of the various Houses 
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who were of military age joined the colours of the 
countries which they had adopted, and a member of the 
London House, Evelyn Rothschild, actually fell in 
battle on November 1917, fighting against the Turks in 
Palestine. In gencral, the Rothschild Bank adopted a 
cautious reserve and waiting policy, such as was natural 
in their position. The result of the World War was as 
fortunate for them as was possible in the circumstances, 
since two branches of the Rothschilds, and those the 
more powerful and well cstablished ones, were in the 
countries of the victorious Entente, while only one 
branch was affected by the consequences of defeat. 

The Vienna House certainly suffered enormous losses, 
as did everybody in the conquered states, from the 
depreciation in securitics and the value of money ; but 
scarcely had peace been concluded and the close relations 
between the three Rothschild Houses re-established, 
when everything possible was done by the two Houses 
operating in the victors’ countrics to assist the Vienna 
House in its great diflicultics. A particularly fortunate 
coup was successfully carricd through when the Morgan 
Bank came to the assistance of the depreciated French 
franc in 1924. The Rothschild Bank in Paris took part 
in this opcration, and was therefore in a position to 
estimate to a day when the frane would rise, and 
naturally informed the Vienna House of Rothschild, 
advising it to deal in francs with a view to a rise, and 
not, as almost all the rest of Europe was doing, with a 
view to a fall. 

In a manner entirely unintelligible to a layman 
endowed with ordinary common sense, even the most 
experienced financiers in Germany and Austria, and 
also in several other Europcan States, speculated on a 
fall in the currency of the most powerful of the victorious 
States on the continent. A similar fate was prophesie 
for*the franc as that which had been experienced by the 
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German mark. When the measures for assisting it began 
to take effect, and, instcad of falling, the franc improved 
by almost a third of its valuc, the. Rothschilds and the 
Vienna Creditanstalt, which they control, and which 
advised all its correspondents not to join in the franes 
speculation, won the day, whilst a large number of 
speculators, especially including the new rich, were 
forced to register extensive losses. By this move, 
amongst others, the Vienna Rothschilds have succeeded 
in making good a large proportion of their war losses, 
and even under present conditions their social position 
and their general prestige has survived undiminisucd 
in the small republic of Austria. 

The Rothschilds are to-day, one and a half centuries 
after the foundation of the Bank, still firmly established ; 
their riches and the name are world famous. It would be 
idle to attempt to measure their wealth in figures, for 
wealth of this nature changes continuously, and cannot 
be registered in figures even by its possessors. Such 
figures as occ asionally appear in the newspapers repre- 
sent estimates of an entirely imaginary nature. It is 
sufficient for us to know that the wealth of the family as 
a whole is still enormous, and increases automatically ; 
even though it may be surpassed by many private 
fortuncs in England and America. The wealth of the 
family has become proverbial; in ancient times the 
name of Croesus was a synonym for very great wealth. 
To-day the same idea is conveyed even amongst the 
uneducated by the name of Rothschild. We have 
endeavoured to show how this mass of wealth was 

‘ Acquired. It has always been done by maintaining the 
"closest contact with those in charge of the world’s 
destinies, and by a clever adaptation to events. The 

Rothschiids practically never opposed themselves to the 
athens: in the State for the time being ; they aimost 
always sought to come to terms with them, however 
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uncongenial they might sometimes be. This naturally 
involved an extensive opportunism, but their success 
increased the prestige and the power of the family. 
To-day the Rothschilds constitute a dynasty, with all 
the advantages and disadvantages which that word 
implies. 

Every dynasty has been founded by exceptionally 
intelligent or exceptionally brave men, and certainly 
by men of unusual energy. In their way this was also 
true of the Rothschilds; but in-brecding, which they 
adopted as a policy, carrying 1t to even more dangerous 
lengths than many ruling houses, is undermining their 
spiritual and physical capital. Up to the present the 
advantage of concentrating their power and wealth by 
marrying within the family has overborne all other 
considerations. Bismarck once stated on this point“: 
“ I have known many members of the House, and I 
have always been struck by their lust for gold ; this is 
attributable to the fact that cach one of them wishes to 
leave to every one of his children as much as he himself 
has inherited, and that is surely absurd... . The Roths- 
childs are an outstanding example, but the S 
provide a similar instance.” (Bismarck here mentioned 
the name of an illustrious Prussian noble family.) 
“* Between a hundred and a hundred and fifty years ago 
the s furnished eminent statesme:‘ and generals 
to the State, and they were fine men. To-day a can 
scarcely be employed as a subordinate official or second 
lieutenant.” 

The future will show whether the Rothschilds will 
develop along similar lines. During the sixty years tha. 
have passed since the conclusion of the Franco-Germani 
war of 1870 the world has undergone profound changes. 
Scientific discoveries have produced revolutionary results, 
in every field ; conditions of life have been changed D 
the extraordinary development of a world Press, by th 
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discovery of the petrol cngine, the aeroplane, wireless, 
and a thousand other things; all these have influenced 
the technique of finance and commerce. Throughout 
the centuries, however, one factor has remained constant 
—the power of money ; indeed, the importance of this 
factor has inereased. For the unequal distribution of 
money, which has existed throughout history, has 
become more extensive in its effects, since the total 
population, and therefore the numbers of those who 
lack moncy, has increased to an extraordinary degrec. 

Now, since the Rothschilds have maintained their 
wealth as well as the social positron which they achieved 
with so much difficulty, it would be a mistake to believe 
that they have lost all influence upon the course of 
events at the present day. Their influence is certainly 
not comparable to that which they excreised in Kurope 
in the second third of the nineteenth century ; but 
if the correspondence and documents regarding recent 
events were as plentifully available as those of an carlier 
period the inference which has just bern drawn would no 
doubt be substantiated. 

One thing is certain, and that is that none illustrate 
better than the Rothschilds Bjórnson's saying: “A 
family that works together is invincible.”* 
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1 Sce The Rise of the House of Rothschild, p. 410. * They consisted of Crown 
land mortgages to an amount of 21,547,000 reichsthaler, and Treasury bills to an 
amount of 14,058,000 reichsthaler. * Rother to King Frederick William IH. 
Berlin, 8.IX.1830, Prussian Secret State Archives. 4 Rother to King Frederick 
William TIL. Berlin, 18.1.1831. Prussian Seeret State Archives. 3 That is to say, 
the conversion of the 5 per cent. loan in return for the issue of 4 per cent. deben- 
tures. * Amschel Meyer von Rothschild to Count Lottum. Frankfort. 22.111.1831. 
Prussian Secret State Archives. 7 About £143,700, whieh sum however, owing 
to various deductions, dwindled to £53,825. * Rother to King Frederick William 
III. Supplementary note dated 30.11.1831. Prussian Seerct State Archives. *At 
first it was intended to arrange discounting 1: lities to the amount of 4,000,000 te 
5,000,000 thaler; later on, Prussia wants.) to go to much higher am conis. 
10 King Frederick William IH to Rother, Berlin, 7.IV.1831. Prussian Secret State 
Archives, Berlin. 2? From the V'agehitchern des Grafen Prokesch von Osten, 
Vienna, 1909, p. 68. !* James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 14.11.1831. An 
extract forwarded by the latter to Metternich, State Archives, Vienna. 33 James 
Rothschild to Solomon. 16.11.1851. (Extract.) State Archives, Vienna. Nathan 
Rothschild to Solomon. London, 5.111.1831. Extract made for Prince Metternich. 
State Archives, Vienna. The practice of making extracts natur “iv gave an oppor- 
tunity to modify sentences for the Chancellors benefit. *-idcinrich Wiilolo 
Baron von Bulow, Prussian Ambassador in London. 1° Charles Maurice, Prince 
Talleyrand-Périgor!, Ambassador in London after the July Revolution. 77 French 
financier and an enterprising banker. 18Sir Robert P: el. Opposed Grey’s Reform 
Bill. 2* Marie Jean, Marquis de Lafayette, the famous general and statesman of 

he great French Revolution, who again came into prominenee, despite his seventy- 
three years, in the July Revolution of 1830, 2° James Rothsehitd to Solomon. 
Paris, 7.111.1831. Extract made for Metternich. State Archives, Vienna," Count 
St. Aulaire, at this time French Ambassador in Rome ; sent. to Vienna as Ambas- 
sador in 1832. 2? Casimir Périer, banker and financier, President of the Chamber 
after the July Revolution. #8 France’s leading bankers, 44 James Rothschild’s 
circular letter to his brothers. Paris, 9.007.1831. State Archives, Vienna, 35 Sce 
Tugebiicher des Karl Friedrich Freiherrn Kúbeck von Küban vol. I, part IT, p. 358. 
2¢ James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 11.111.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 
27 James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 14.11.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 
22 Nathan Rothschild to Solomon. Extract made for Metternich. London, 
15.111.1831. State Archives, Vienna. *? James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 
19.111.1831. State Archives, Vienna. *° Carl, Baron von Werther. Prussian 
diplomat. *! Scbastiani remained Minister for Foreign Affairs under Perier’s 
mew Ministry. 3? James Rothschild to Solomon. 31.01.1831. Stu'e Archives, 
Vienna. * Nicolas, Marquis Maison, Marshal ef France. Then Ambassador in 
Vienna. ** James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 1.1V.1831. Stace Archives, 
Vienna. *5 James Rethschiid to Solomon, Paris, 9.1V.1831. (Kixtraet.) State 
Archives, Vierra. +8 Küubeek ; sec former ref., vol. I, part IT. p. 383. 37 Kübceck; 

e former ref., vol. I, part IT. p. 593,9 35 James Rothschild to Solomon. 11.1V. 
1831. (Extract.) State Archives, Vienna. 2? Extract from James Rerbschild’s 
letter to Solomon. Paris, 20.1V.1831. State Archives, Vienna. *° James Roths- 
‘child to Solomon. 13.IV.1831. (Extract.) State Archives, Vicuna. *! Nathan 
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Rothschild to Solomon. London, 18.1V.1831. (Extract.) State Archives, Vienna. 
42 James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 2.V1.1831. (Extract.) State Archives, 
Vienna. *% James Rothschild to Solomon Rothschild. 10 and 11.V1.1831. 
(Extract.) State Archives, Vienna. 44 James Rothschild to Solomon. 22.V1.1831 
(lixtract.) State Archives, Vienna. 45 Count Apponyi to Metternich. Paris, 
7.V11.1831. (Private letter.) State Archives, Vienna. *° James Rothschild to 
Solomon. Paris, 9.V11.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 47 James Rothschild to 
Solomon. Paris, 5.VIII.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 48 Count Apponyi to 
Metternich. Paris, 24.VII.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 
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1 Kiibeck ; see former ref., vol. IT, part IT, pp. 412 and foll. * Solomon Roths- 
child to Metternich. Vienna, 17.VI.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 3 Prince 
Esterházy to Solomon Rothschild. Vienna, 14.VI1.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 
4 Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Vienna, 21.V1.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 
s For further details see Kúbeck ; vol. I, part TT, p. 466. ù Count Lebzeltern to 
Metternich. Naples, 26.VIIT.1831. State Archives, Vienna. 7 Count Lebzeltern to 
Metternich. Naples, 23.IX.1831. State Archives, Vienna. $ James Rothschild to 
Count Apponyi. Paris, 1 XT1.1831. State Archives, Vienna. ? Solomon Roths- 
child to Metternich. Munich, 15.IX.1832. State Archives, Vienna. 1° Kiibeck ; 
vol. IT, part TI, p. 544. © Castelli, J. F. : Memoiren meines Lebens. Munich. chap. 
II, p. 271. 12M. G. Saphir to Solomon Rothschild. Munich, 30.X.1831. State 
Archives, Vienna. 13 Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Munich, 2.XT.1831. 
State Archives, Vienna. !* From the Tagebüchern. des Grafen Prokesch von Osten. 
Vienna, 1909, p. 103. 15 Reported by Baron Hügel to Metternich, 20.1.1832, and 
by Apponyi to Metternich, Paris, 28.1.1832. State Archives, Vienna. 1° Solomon 
Rothschild to Metternich. Frankfort, 5.1.1832. State Archives, Vienna. 17 James 
Rothschild to his brothers. Paris, 7.11.1832. State Archives, Vienna. 1° Solomon 
Rothschild to Metternich. Paris, 11.11.1832. State Archives, Vienna. +? Solomon 
Rothschild to Metternich. Paris, 26.111.1832. State Archives, Vienna. 2° Apponyi 
to Metternich. (Personal letter.) 3.TV.1832. St, te Archives, Vienna. 3! Wellington’s 
Despatches ; sec former ref. VIIL:308. London, 1867. 2? Sc.omon Rothschild to 
Leopold von Wertheimstein. Paris, June 1832 (no nearer date given). State 
Archives, Vienna. 2? Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Vienna, 25.1V.1833. 
State Archives, Vienna. ** Aus den Tagebiúchern des Grafen Prokesch von Osten. 
1830-34. Vienna, 1909. p. 58. 25 Tagebücher von Friedrich von Gentz. Vienna, 
1920. p. 204. 26 An Indian ruling house of fabulous wealth. 27 Tagebücher von 
Freidrich von Gentz. Sce former ref., 30.X11.1830. p. 247. ** Tagebücher ven 
Friedrich von Gentz. Sec former ref., 30.X 17.1830. p. 247, 29% Briefe von und an 
Friedrich von Gentz. Munich-Berlin, 1909. Part II of vol. TIL, p. 340. 3° Cordier 
to the Duke of Blacas in Prague, from the Hague. 6.VIIT.1833. State Archives, 
Vienna. 3! Baron Keutzinger to the Duke of Blacas. Frankfort, 4.1.1833. State 
Archives, Vienna, ?? Cordier to the Duke of Blacas in Prague. The Hague, 
7.1.1833. State Archives, Vienna. ?*% Nathan Rothschild to James. Londósy 
15.1.1833. State Archives, Vienna, 34 Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Vienna] 
3.V.1834. State Archives, Vienna. #5 Rother to King Frederick William III o 
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Prussia. 30.V.1832. Prussian Sceret State Archives. ** Rother to Count von 
Lottum. 3.11.1833. Prussian Secret State Archives. 37 Solomon Rothschild to 
King Frederick William. 1833. Prussian Secret State Archives. 3% Nathan 
Rothschild to the King. 7.V.1833. Prussian Secret State Archives. 39 Rother to 
King Frederick William III. Berlin, 21.1.1834. Prussian Seerct State Archives. 
“ Rother to King Frederick William UL 25.V.1834. Prussian Sceret State 
Archives. “ Rother to King Frederick William HH. 25.V.1831£. Prussian Secret 
State Archives. *2 Viktor Bibl. : Der Zerfall Öesterreichs, Kaiser Franz und sein 
Erbe. Chap. I, p. 385. 4? Kiibeck ; see former ref., vol. II, p. 877. 
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1 Leland Hamilton Jenks: The Migration of British Capital. Vd. 1875. New 
York, 1927. p. 130. ? Die Ersten 50 Jahre der Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn, 
1836-86. —? Solomon Rothschild to Count Mittrowsky. 11.X11.1835. State 
Archives, Vienna. “Solomon Rothschild to Count Mittrowsky. 11.XJT.1835. 
State Archives, Vienna. Solomon Rothschila’s preliminary memoranta, 
20.11.1836. State Archives, Vienna, “Solomon Rothschild to the Emperor 
Ferdinand. 15.1V.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 7 Report of sron von Drohs- 
dick of 23.V.1835. State Archives, Vienna. ? Solomon Rothschild to Lis Fx ci- 
leney the Head of the Treasury. Vienna, 5.X 1.1835, State Archives, Vienna, 
® Full details given in Die Ersten 50 Jahre der Kuiser- Perdinands- Nordbahn. See 
former ref. 1% Minute by Baron von Drohsdick, dated 2£X11.1835, State 
Archives, Vienna, 2! Minute by Baron von Drohsdick, dated 25.11.1836. State 
Archives, Vienna. '? Solomon Rothschild to the Head of the Tre sary. Vienna, 
7.11.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 1 Presidential address by Count Mittrowsky 
of 12.00.1836, note by Count Kolowrat of 18.TIE 1856, the Emperor Ferdinand’s 
Imperial Resolution dated 19.11.1836, State Archives, Vienna. ' Solomon 
Rothschild to the Emperor Ferdinand. 29.11.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 
15 Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Vienna, 30.11.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 
16 Metternich to the Emperor Ferdinand. 23.X.1836. 17 Count Mittrowsky to 
the Emperor Ferdinand, 3.IV.1836. State Archives, Vienn „ t8 State Archives, 
Vienna. 1° Ludwig, Baron von Pereira, to the Committee of the Kaiser-Fer- 
dinands-Nordbahn. 30.V.1836. Transport Archives, Vienna. =° The Emperor 
Ferdinand to Count Mittrowsky, Sehonbrunn. 13.V1.1836. Transport Archives, 
Vienna. 2! Count Mittrowshy to Leopold von Wertheimstein. 16.V1.1836. 
Transport Archives, Vienna. —* Baron Solomon von Rothschild's Declaration, 
datel Vienna, 2.VI.1836. Transport Archives, Vienna. >? Provisional Board of 
Management of the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nordbahn to Count Miltrow sky. 27.VI. 
1836. Tiansport Avehives, Vienna. 74 Opinion on Baron Percit.*s counter- 
memorandum. Vienna, 28.91.1836. Transport Archives, Vienna. 2 The draft 
had the word Geschonerss (vermin). ® Count Mittrowsky to the Iémperor Ferdinand. 
10.131.18:37. Siate Archives. Vienna, 2? Josef Wak, stationmaster at Florisdorf, in 

Volks-Zeitung. 2° J. YU. Ciapham : The Economic Development of France and 
many, 12: 1914. Cambridge, 1921. p. Ik. 
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1Apponyi to Metternich. 25.V1.1835. State Archives, Vienna. * Count 
Apponyi to Metternich. 2.X1.1837. State Archives, Vienna. ? Von Hummclauer 
to Mctternich. London, 12.1X.1835. State Archives, Vienna. * Count Apponyi to 
Prince Metternich, private and confidential. Paris, 24, VI. 1835. * Extract from 
a letter of James Rothschild’s. London, 23.V1.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 
* Hummelauer to Metternich. London, 12.1X.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 
7 Hummelauer to Metternich. London, 24.V1.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 
t Solomon Rothschild to Wertheimstein. Paris, 24.V1.1835. State Archives, 
Vienna. * Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, the revolutionary bishop, and 
subsequently Napoleon’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, as early as 1812, had 
approached and succeeded in getting on friendly terms with the Bourbons, later 
becoming Louis XVIII’s Minister for Foreign Affairs ; had transferred his allegi- 
ance at the right moment to Louis Philippe. In 1835, although cighty-one years 
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the quadruple alliance between England, France, Portugal and Spain, for the 
protection of the constitutional principle in Western Europe. 1° The Duke of 
Broglie was then Minister for Foreign Affairs and President of the Council. !! The 
statesman and historian, Guizot, was then Minister of Education. 1? Francois 
Manguin. extremely radical lawyer and parliamentarian. 13 Thiers was Minister 
of the Interior at this time. '4Solomon’s daughter, whom James, of Paris, 
married. 35 Hummelauer to Metternich. London, 30.X.1835. State Archives, 
Vienna. 1° lTummelauer io Metternich, London, 15.V1.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. 17 Extract fron a letter of Nathan Rothschild to James. London, 
20.X11.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 13 Metternich Lo Solomon Rothschild. 
Vienna, 29.X11.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 1° Hummelauer to Metternich. 
London, 15.1V.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 2°Memo. concerning the finan- 
cial relations of the House of Rothschild with Spain, sent to Prince Metternich, 
on 28.1V.1836 by Solomon and Anselm Rothschild. State Archives, Vienna. 
22 Flummelauer to Metternich. London, 26.1V.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 
22 Apponyi to Metternich, 22.V.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 23 Solomon 
Rothschild to Metternich. 3.V111.1836. State Archives, Vienna. #4 Solomon 
Rothschild to Moritz Goldschmidt and Leopold Wertheimstein. Frankfort, 
4.V111.1836. State Archives, Vienna. ?**Sc6:>mon Rothschild to Metternich. 
Frankfort, 10.V111.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 74... von Treskow: 
Biographische Notilzen über Nathan Meyer Rothschild. Quedlinburg, 1837. 
p. 18. 2 Dr. Eduard Heyden : Galerie berühmter und merkwürdiger Frankfurter, 
Frankfort, 1861. p. 56. ?** Karl Gutzkow : Gesammelte Werke, vol. II, p. 188. 
22 Memoirs of Sir Thomas Buxton ; sce former ref., pp. 343 and fol. ?’Varigny : 
“ Les grandes fortunes en Angleterre,” Revue des deux mondes, June 1888. 3t Karl 
Gutzkow to Kolb. Frankfort, 12.V111.1836. Cotta Archives, Stuttgart. 
32 Hummelauer to Metternich. London, 6.X.1836. State Archives, Vienna. 
33 Baron von Iügel to Metternich. Paris, 8.V11.1837. State Archives, Vienna. 
34 Apponyi to Metternich. 20.1X.1837. State Archives, Vienna. * Lionel to his 
uncles, a circular letter. London, 22.1X.1837. Copy in the State Archives, 
Vienna. ** Emissary of the English Parliament. 37 Metternich to Baron Hügel 
Vienna, 4.£X.1837. State Archives, Vienna. ?** Hügel to Metternich. Paris, 13.D0ry 
1837. State Archives, Vienna. ** Apponyi to Metternich. Paris, 2.X1.1837. 
State Archives, Vienna. *° Count Apponyi to Metternich. Paris, 18.111.1838. 
State Archives, Vienna, u 
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175 Jahre Österreichischer Lloyd, 1836-1911. Trieste, 1911. p. 9. * Note in the 
Emperor’s own hand. Vienna, 26.X.1835. State Archives, Vienna. 3 See Princess 
Melanie’s diary (Metternich’s posthumous papers), vol. VI, p. 92. State Archives, 
Vienna. ‘Lebzeltern to Metternich. Naples, 23.V111.1835 and 10.1X.1835. 
State Archives, Vienna. * Baron von Handel to Metternich. Frankfort, 8.1.1836. 
State Archives, Vienna. * Imperial Reseript dated 20.11.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. 7 Extract from the Protocol of the Senate of the Free City of Frankfort. 
13.1V.1836. * Anselm Rothschild to Metternich. 16.111.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. "Baron von Fichoff to Metternich. Vienna, 17.X 1.1835. Stute Archives, 
Vienna. 1° Note from the Chancellor to the President of the To asury. Vienna. 
30.8.1836. 1 Hummelauer to Metternich. Ryde, 28.1X.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. !* Hummelauer to Metternich. London, 6.X.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. 13 Hummelauer to Metternich. Lendon, 16.X.1836. State Archives, 
Vienna. !* Wertheimstein to Metternich. Vienna, 20.11.1837. State Archives, 
Vienna. 15 A. E. Pribram : Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Tuden in Wien. 
Vienna-Leipzig, 1918, vol. II, p. 376. '!° Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. 
Paris, 9.1.1837. State Archives, Vienna. 17 Goldschmidt, p.p. S. M. von Roths- 
child to Metternich. Vienna, 20.VIIT.183%. State Archives, Vienna. 13 Solomon 
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down. ?3 James Rothschild to Solomon. Paris, 17.1V.1838. St te Archives, 
Vienna. 24 Lionel Rothschild to Metternich. 19. V1.1835 and 31.V.1838. State 
Archives, Vienna. 2° Solomon Rothschild to the President of the Treasury. 
Vienna, 710.1X.1338. State Archives, Vienna. 2% Solomon to Metternich. Vicuna, 
26.1IX.1539. State Archives, Vienna. 27 Solomon Rothschild to Baron von 
Kúbeck, undated. State Archives, Vienna. 75 Report of Baron von Kiehoff, dated 
30.111.1839. State Archives, Vienna. 29 Count Apponyi to Metternich. Paris, 
12.11.1839. State Archives, Vienna. 3° Solomon Rothsel Id to Richtenberger. 
Paris, 2.11.1839. State Archives, Vienna. % Count Apponyi to Metternich. 
Paris, 12.11.1839. State Archives, Vienna. 32 Richtenberger to the Louse of 
Rothschild in Paris. Brussels, 16.11.1839. State Archives, Vienna. °° Solomon 
Rothschild to his Branch in Vienna. Paris, 18.11.1839. State Archives, Vienna. 
34 Count Apponyi to Metternich. Paris, 1.VIL1338. State Archives, Vienna. 
35 Solomon Rothschild to Metternich. Frankfort, 26.1X.1830. >° Princess 
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uncle on the Continent. London, 3.1111.18:10. State Archives, Vienna. * Lionel 
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represents Rothschilds in, II. 410; 
Mever Carl Rothschild asked to open 
branch in, II. 430; Congress of, 
IT. 448 

Berry, Duke of, I. 242 

Berthier, Alexandre, Duke of Wagram, 
II. 414 

Betlimann, Moritz von, on the Roths- 
childs, 1. 299; Goethe’s friendship 
with, I. 400. See also 11. 327, 334 

Bethmann, Simon Moritz von, 1. 30, 
47, 59, 75, 120, 148 ; 11. 227 ; fined 
for harbouring colonial goods, I. 
107; approached regarding subsi- 
dice, I. 164; attitude towards Jews, 


228, 321, 
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Bethmann—continued : 
1. 212; Rothschilds try to divert 
business from, 1. 416 el seq. 
Beust, Baron von, II. 407 
Beyrout, bombardment of, II. 202 
Biedermann, financier, 11. 93 
Bineau, M., II. 311 


Bismarck, Otto von, first contact with 
Rothschilds, II. 313; represents 
Prussia on Frankfort Diet, II. 315, 
316 ; on Amschel Meyer Rothschild, 
11. 316 ; on Rothschilds’ attitude in 
Austro-Prussian dispute, II. 824, 
325; reconciled with Rothschilds, 
Il. 328 el seq.; recommends Carl 
Rothschild for decoration, 11. 331 ; 
attitude towards Austria, 11. 334; 
on speculation through political 
knowledge, 1L 343; anti-Austrian 
policy, IT. 396; dealings with Roths- 
childs, IL. 397; on Rothschilds’ 
attitude towards war, TI. 899 ; aims 
at German unity under Prussia, II. 
410; supports Hohenzollern candi- 
dature in Spain, TI. 412 ; installed at 
Ferrieres, II. 416; conditions for 
peace, IT. 418, 420; desire for a 
Berlin branch of Rothschilds, IT. 
430: assessment of Rothschild 
wealth, IL 432; on Rothschilds’ 
desire for wealth, II. 464 

Bixio, M., II. 375 

Björnson, II. 465 

Blacas, Duke of, IT. 73 

Blanemenil, Monsieur de, II. 56 

Bleiehróder, Gerson von, IL. 396, 397, 
410, 442 

Bloch, Herr, IT. 327, 328 

Bodelsehwingh, Finance Minister, II. 
327, 3:36 el seq. 

Boer War, Il. 452 et seq. 

Boers, William ¿Y congratulates, II. 
451 . 

Bohemia, proposed mobilisation of, 
11.16 

Bologna, end of temporal power of the 
Pope declared at, II. 10; Austrians 
occupy, II. 22, 59 

Bombelles, Count Louis Philippe de 
1. 358 ` 

Bombrini, Carlo, II. 301 

Bontoux, II. 436 

Borne, Ludwig, represents Frankfort 
Jews at Vienna Congress, I. 171; 
signs petition to Diet for Jewish 
citizenship, I. 204; goes to Paris, 1%, 
213 ; attacks ou Rothschilds, II. 211 

Boschan, Josef, 11. 180 

Boucher, 11. 392, 430 


INDEX 


Boulanger, General, II. 441 

Bourbon dynasty, end of, I. 424 

Boxer rising, II. 454, 455 

Brazil, breaks away from Portugal, 
I. 335 : abdication of Emperor of, 
11. 30; railway construction in, 
I1. 387 ¡loans to, TI. 458 

British Government sanction smug- 
gling, 1. 131; approve Rothschilds’ 


moncy exports, L 133; obtain 
Nathan Rothschild’s help in finan- 
eing Wellington, I. 136; subsidies 


for allies, I. 150 el seg., 179 
Brockhaus publishing firm, T. 368 
Broglie, Duke of, 11. 132, 133 
Bruck, Baron, 11. 382 
Brunswick, Duke of, T. 420 
Brussels, inauguration of postal service 

between Vienna and, 1. 45 ; revolu- 

tion in, I. 433 
Bubenctsch Castle bought by William 

of Hesse, 1. 97 
Bubna, Count von, T. 263 
Buchholz, Dr., represents 

Aachen Congress, 1. 226 
Buckle, Mr., editor of The Times, II. 

45: 

Buderus, Carl Friedrich, Privy Coun- 
cillor, 1, 26, 48 ; bo roduces salt tax, 
T. 27 x relations wita Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild, 1. 27. 30 ; relations with 
Wolf Solomon Schnapper, 1. 30; 
supports Rothschivis in financial 
loans, I. 50. 59; transfers power of 
attorney to Rothschilds, L 62; 
flight from Cassel, 1.63 5 appeals to 
Londor for money. 1. 65; returns to 
Hanau, 1. 69; watches over Willian 
of Hesse < interests, 1.70 ; pleads the 
Rothschilds’ cause, L. 74, 109, 110; 
Napolcon suspicious of, 1. 21 ; arrest 
of, I. 823 contidential apreement 
with the Rothschilds, 1. 85; dis- 
courages Hessian loan to Austria, 
I. 98; silhouette of, IL 100; 
appointed Director of Finance Com- 
nnttee of Diet, I. 100; entrusts 
Ilessian property to Carl Rothschild, 
I. 105, 106; suggests transfer of 
Hessian business to Rothschilds, I. 
111; obtains lows to supporl allies, 
I. 143 ; report on the firm of Van der 
Notten, J. 170; promwoticn to Privy 
Councillor, j. 182; Intoyvenes m 
penalf of lona to Crown Prince of 
Hesse, 1. 218% ; death of, L 220 

Bülow, Count vor, IT. 12, 65, 197 

Bülow, Prince, 11. 455, 456 


Jews at 
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Buol-Schauenstein, Count, I. 203, 234, 
251 ; 11. 366; on frecdom for Jews, 
1. 185; Smidt report to, on Rotha- 
childs, I. 289; instructed to stop 
repression of Jews, 1 290, 291; 
Jewish campaign against, I. 32: 

Buonaparte, Jerome, King of West- 
phalia, 1. 74, 76,88, 59 ; 11. 404 

Buonaparte, Joseph, L 360 

Buonaparte, — Laetitia, mother of 
Napoleon I, 1. 360 

Buonaparte, Napoleon. See NAPOLEON 


Cc 


Capiz, King OF Spain PRISONER IN, 
I 317 ; French capture, 1.330 

Colo ria, Duke of, L. 206 

Catheshan, banker, T. 344 

Cambacéres, Duke of, 11. 354, 409 

Cambridge, Duke of, IT. 395 

Cambridge, Prince George of, 31. 179 

Cumnpe, publisher, II. 222 

Canning, George, 1. 103 

Caprivi, von, Chancellor, TL 443 

Carbonari, Secret Lecue of, L 252, 
274 

Carceme. TI. 217 

Carl Albert, King of Piedmont, IT. 258, 
269, 299 

Carl Anseln: of 
Prince, I. 44 

Carl, Archduke, 11.79, 80 

Carl August vor Weimar, Duke, I. 24 

Carlisis, Il. 118, 139 

Carlos of Spain, Don, 11. 117, 138, 143, 
1-41, 156, 163 

Carlsbad Conference, I. 232 

Carishausen, Carl Friedrich 
von. See Beperus 

Carl Theodor von der Pfalz, Duke, T. 24 

Caroline of Denm rk, Princess, 1. 24 

Ca: pentier, accountant, II. 365 

"asarus, 11. 20 

Cassel, Wilhelm of Hanau sets up his 
Court in, I. 28; French refugees in, 
I. 34 ; French troops enter, J. 61, 62 

Castlerengh, Lord, attends Aachen 
Congress, I. 222 

Cuussidiére, Prefect. of Polic:, II. 260 

Cavaignne, Kugene, IT. 270, 271, 274, 
279, 286 

Cavour, Count Camillo, 11. 299 el seg., 
368, 369, 374 

Chamberlain, Jeseph, II. 452, 456 

Changarnier, Nicolas Théodule, TI. 
271, 274, 283, 285, 280, 424 

Charlemapne, 3.55 

Charles Y, 11. 392 

s 


Thurn and Taxis, 


Buderus 
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Charles X, King of France, I. 346, 404, 
423, 426 ; Il. 55, 72, 117 

Charlotte of Belgium, Emprcss of 
Mexico, II. 274, 387, 394 

Chartres, Duke of, I. 420 

Chateaubriand, I. 305, 341 

Chaumont, Treaty of, I. 153 

Cholera, epidemic in Vienna, II. 35, 46, 
165 ; in Paris, Il. 63, 218 

Chorinsky, Madame, TI. 167 

Chotek, Count, II. 226, 361 

Christine, Queen of Spain, Il. 384 

Clarendon, Lord, IT. 193, 397, 398, 413 

Cloth trade in early nineteenth century, 
1. 127, 128 

Clotilde of Savoy, Princess, IT. 372, 374 

Coburg, Duke Ernest of, IT. 356 

Coburg, Prince Leopold of. 
Lrorornb, KING or BELGIUM 

Coffee smuggling, I. 67 

Cohen, banker, 11. 126 

Cohen, Hannah. See RoruscuiTo, 
ITANNATT 

Cohen, Judith, wife of Moses Monte- 
fiore, I. 130 

Concession Decree of 1836, IH. 93 

Confederation of the Rhine, founded 
by Napoleon, I. 55; Frankfort joins 


See 


the, T. 67; exchanges Lanau and 
Fulda for Regensburg, I. 100; 


collapse of, I. 144 

Consols, L. 3-19 

Continental blockade against England, 
I. 67, 105, 117, 131 

Conversational Encyelopedia, biblio- 
graphy of House of Rothschild in, 
1. 368 et seq. 

Cordier, Legilimist agent, TI. 73, 74 

Corti, Count Luigi, II. 308, 449 

Cotta, publishing firm, I. 292, 293 

Crediianstalt für Handel und Gewerbe, 
II. 361, 364, 463 

Credit Mobilier, 11. 292, 293, 353, 
355-7, 361, 362, 364, 387-8, 393-4, 
405 

Cremicux, lawyer, IT. 217 

Crimean War, Il. 356-60, 363, 369, 395 

Crown Agents, duties of, in eighicenth 
century, 1. 26, 27 

Crüger, Treasury official, II. 324 

Cuba, secession from Spain, IT. 379 

Custine, General de, leads French army 
across Rhine, I. 35 


D 


DALBEKG, CARL VON, made Primate of 
Confederation of the Rhine, 1. 67, 
89 ;" given title of Grand Duke of 
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Dalberg—continued : 
Frankfort, 1. 100 ; obtains loan from 
Rothschilds, I. 108 ; grants passport 
to James Rothschild, I. 109, 132; 
grants rights of citizenship to Frank- 
fort Jews, I. 119; negotiates pur- 
chase and sale of Fulda and Hanau, 
I. 120; resigns Grand Duchy of 
Frankfort, I. 144 ; leaves Frankfort, 
I. 170 

Dalberg, Duke of, visits James Roths- 
child, I. 402 

d’Andrea, Marchese, 1. 272 

Darby, John, T. 400 

d'Argout, IT. 63 

David, Veidel, Crown Agent at Cassel, 
T. 26, 30 

Davillier, 
132, 136 

Davoust, Marshal, I. 137, 138 

d'Azeglio, Marchese, TI. 303, 353 

Debraux, journalist, IT. 354 

Decazes, Duke of, I. 420 

de la Tour, House of. See THURN AND 
TAXIS 

Delessert, banker, I. 313 

della Torre, House of. See THURN AND 
TAXIS 

Denmark, financial assistance for, I. 
47 ; gives up her neutrality, 1. 76 

Derby, Lord, II. 367, 405, 455 

Desmarest, Police Prefect, 1. 138, 139 

Devoushire, Duke of, 11. 459 

d’ Herisson, Il. 425 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsficld, 
supports Lionel Rothschild, IT. 366 ; 
at Evelina Bothschild’s wedding, 
11. 395 ; on question of mediation in 
Franeo-Prussian dispute, 11. 415; 
desire to arbilrate on Franco- 
Prussian peace terms, 1. 424; 
appointed Prin = Minister, IL 425 ; 
friendship with Lionel Rothschild, 
II. 415; buys Suez Canal shares, 
11. 446-7 ; at Congress of Berlin, 11. 
448-9; death of, II. 450 

Dollfuss, firm of, I. 361 

Donnersmark, Henckel von, II. 418 

Drohsdick, Baron von, on railway con- 
struction, II. 91; on rival claims ef 
Rothschild and Sina, II. 95 “ 

Duponchel, M., 11. 219 

Dupuytren, Dr., 11. 217 


Charles, Paris banker, I. 


é 


E 


East INDIA COMPANY, I. 135 
Eberl, Colonel, I. 347 
Eckhardstein, Baron von, II. 454, 459. 


1] 
L 
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INDEX 


Edward VII, King of England, works 
for Entente, II. 441 ; friendship with 
Rothschilds, IT. 447; attends wed- 
ding of Leopold Rothschild, IL. 448 ; 
opposition to Emperor William II, 
IL. 451 ; succeeds to the throne, IL. 
459 

Egypt, dispute regarding, II. 4-41, 450 

Klehanan, Isaak, J. 17 

Klizabeth, Empress of Austria, 11. 359, 
438—40 

Ellisson & Speyer transfer oflices to 
Offenbach, I. 237 

Elssler, Fanny, 11. 46, 70 

England purchases Llessian soldiers, I. 
25, 355 at war with France, L 35; 
foreign loans to, I. 51; relations of 
Hesse and, I. 51 3 Continental block- 
ade against, J. 67, 105 5 Heit trading 
with, J. 109 ; difficulties of communi- 
cating with, 1.113, 115-16 ; commer- 


cial importance of, after French 
Revolution, L 127; supplies sub- 


sidies to Imperial Powers, T. 150 
et seq., 179 ; demands repayment of 
Austrian Joan, I. 328; financial 
activity in, 1. 348 ; opposed to Ru. ~o- 
Turkish war, I. 406 ; peace policy of, 
1. 20 ; makes Joan to Spain, IT. 140 ; 
eampaign in Syria, Il. 200 ef seq. ; 
status of Jews in, Li 252 ; concludes 
allianee wilh Turkey, U1. 356; takes 
part in Crimean war, II. 356; 
alarmed nt Napoleon HEIs power, 
If, 379; attempts co arbitrate on 
France- russian peace terms, H. 
424 ; dispuio with France over Egy pt 
and Sues, IL 441; disputes with 
German, Li. 451 cl seg. 
Iiskeles, Baron Daniel, 11. 100, 357 
Eskeles, Herr von, Vienna banker, 1. 
97-8, 188, 197, 294; IL. 17, 93 
Jespartero, General, IL 157, 16%, 243 
Esterházy, Count Carl, II. 241 
jösterhäzy, Count Moritz, 11. 296, 298-9 
Esterhizv, Prince Paul Anton von, I. 
206,243,402; 11.125, 196; in financial 
stroits, IL 41; interviews Nathan 
Rothschild on Spanish policy, U. 
129 
Mrerhazy, Princess Maric, J1. 167 
‘torff, General ven, meets Meyer 
» Amsehel Rothschild, L. 18; poes to 
: Hanau to Walhelin of Hesse. L 19; 
introduces Meyer Amsch.1 Rotlse 


vid to the “tinec, 1. 20 
nic, Empress, 1. 350, 
895, 416, 43 
dulenburg, Prince von, II. 444 


$52, 387, 
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Europe, change in general polities in, 
1. 96; conditions in, after French 
Revolution, 1. 127 ; repercussion of 
French July revolution in, 1. 433 ; 
financial difliculties in, during Paris 
revolution, TH. 8; threatened war 
between Eastern and Western, LL 
33 


F 


FABER, FIRM or, [. 136 

Falkenstein, Gertrud, Countess of 
Schaumburg zad Princess of Hanau, 
II. 227 

Favre, Jules, 11.216 18, 424 

Ferdinand. Emperor of Austria, 11, 80, 
E" 92,90, 205 

Perocoi0ma E, Ring of Naples, T. 
SES et seg., O45 

Ferdinand SL, King of Spain, 1. 251; 
asks France for armed help, 1. 305 ; 
imprisoned at Cadiz, 1.317 5 1elease 
of, 1.320 5 question of succession to, 
11. 117 ; denh of, IT. 118 

Ferrara, oppression of Jews in, II. 174 

Ferricres, James Rotbschud’s chateau, 
WW, 390 1; Prussin  Deadquarters 
established at, IE. 46 

Fettmilch, leader of anti-Jewish rising, 
I. 16 

Fiequelmont, Count, F. 260, 264, 272, 
273 ¿efforts concerning repayment of 
Neapolitan Joan, I. 285 6; on 
Neapolitan war burdens. 1.295, 343 ; 
on settlement of Neapolitan debt, 
1. 377 8 

Flahault, H. 286 

Fornarini, Monsignor, IT. 297 

Fould, Achille, IL. 281, 286, 291- 2, 309 
el seq., 352-3, 380, AUT 

Fould, Adolf, HL 357, 376 

Fould, Benoit, I. 325; II. 
291 2, 294 

Fourneyron, M., II. 180 

Fragonard, II. 436 

France, relations with Austria, L 87, 
97 ; attitude of Rothschilds towards, 
I. 104 ; effect ol Continental blockade 
on, 1. 105 5 contributions payable to 
Allies, 1. 160 1; war urlemmities 
from, E. 186 ; invades Span, 1.931635 
political disturbances in, 3 404, 407, 
420 et seg. 3 issue of Rentes in, 1. 115 5 
campaign in Algiers, L 416; Puro- 
pean countries recognise new king 
of, JL 103 peace policy of, 11. 19; 
goes Lo assistance of Belgium, 11.34; 
revolution sn, stops railway plans, 
Il. 87 railway con truction in, 


un ey 


113, 225, 
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France—continued : 
II. 112 et seg., 246 ; makes loan to 
Spain, IT. 140; attitude to Quadruple 
Alliance and Syrian question, IT. 198 
et seq. ; Revolution of 1848, II. 259 ; 
Republic declared, 11. 262; Louis 
Napoleon elected President of, II. 
275 ; political situation in, II. 279 
et seg. ; concludes alliance with 
Turkey, IL 356 ; concludes alliance 
with Sardinia, If. 371; Press cam- 
paign in, against Austria, IL 371; 
at war with Austria, II. 377; 
financial position about 1860, II. 
388 ; outery at Hohenzollern candi- 
dature in Spain, II. 412; defeated 
in Franco-Prussian war, II. 415; 
dispute with England over Egypt, 
II. 441; occupies Tunis, II. 441 ; 
alliance with Russia, TI. 442 

Francesconi, Crown surveyor, IT. 110 

Francis I, King of Naples, I. 345, 
379 

Francis II, Emperor of Austria, heads 
union of German princes, L 34; 
relations with William of Hesse, I. 
89; proelaimed Emperor, 1. 55; 
invites William of Hesse to Anstria, 
I. 76-7 ; efforts to obtain loan, F. 79, 
80; deelines the scheme for loan, 
I. 99; mects Napoleon in Dresden, 
I. 122; confers with Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia, I. 147; 
urges realisation of British subsidies, 
I. 1515 confers title of nobility on 
Rothschild brothers, T. 198 ; orders 
higher pay for army, I. 261 ; loan to 
King of Naples, I. 267; views on 
Neapolitan loan, L 271; agrees to 
further loan from Rothschilds, I. 
299 ; attends Congress of Sovereigns 
at Verona, I. 305 ; appoints Nathan 
Rothschild Consul-General, I. 312; 
illness of, I. 365 ; II. 79 ; death and 
will of, II. 80 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
receives James Rothschild in audi- 
ence, IT. 290 ; journey te Northern 
States, 11. 346 ; condolences at James 
Rothschild’s death, TI. 409 ; attitude 
towards House of Rothschild, II. 438 

Franco-Prussian War, causes leading 
to, Il. 412 et seq. ; declaration of, 
II. 415 

Frank & Co., Viennese bankers, I. 62,79 

Frankfort-on-Main, early Gevclopment 
of, 1. 15 ; status of Jews in, I. 15 et 
seq. ; Ghetto of, I. 16, 17; original 
home of Rothschilds in, I. 17 ; fairs 
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Frank fort-on-Main-—conlinued : 
held in, I. 20-1 ; bombardment oi, 
I. 36 ; bankers flourish in, I. 36 ; end 
of political independence of, 1. 67; 
incorporated in Confederation of the 
Rhine, I. 67; political changes in, 
I. 100; increased prosperity of, I. 
100 ; refuses to carry out blockade 
orders, I. 1065 search for English 
goods in, I. 106 7; new Rothschild 
bank built in, I. 142; bankers in, 
negotiate English subsidies, I. 152 ; 
Rothschilds’ efforts on behalf of Jews 
in, 1. 183 et seg. ; anti-Jewish dis- 
turbances in, I. 233; slump in the 
Bourse after French Revolution, 
I. 428 ; rioting in, IT. 267 ; Diet of, 
IT. 314 et seg. ; decline of Rothschild 
branch in, LI. 431, 432 

Frankl, banker, H. 228 

Frantzl, Captain, II. 334 

Frederick, Empress, 11. 451 

Frederick V, King of Denmark, T. 19 

Frederick William, Wing of Prussia, 
Rother’s report on Prussian loan to, 
Il. 2 et seg; agrees to Kothers 
recommendation, IL. 5, 9; confers 
order on Meyer Carl Rothschild, 
If, 342 

Freiburg, Imperial headquarters moved 
to, I. 152 

French Empire shattered, H. 415 

French Revolution, effect of, in Kurope, 
1. 33, 127 ; aftermath of, L 43 

Friedrich TI of esse, L 19, 20, 24 5 

Friedrich Wilhelm I. Klector, IT. 227 

Frimont, Baron, 1. 188, marehes on 
Naples, |. 258, 379 

Fugger, Anton, IL. 392 

Fulda, exchauged for Regensburg by 
Confederation of the Rhine, T. 100 ; 
boaght and re-.ddd by von Dalberg, 
1. 120--1 

Fulton, shipowner, IL 83 

Furstenberg, Prince, II. 361, 364 


G 


GABRIEL FAMILY, II, 241 

Galicia, first railway in, II. 87 

Gallicra, Duke of, 11. 292, 364, 376 

Gambetta, II. 441 

Garibaldi, 11. 382, 383 

Gentz, Friedrich von, I. 148, 152 ; visit 
Rothschilds in Frankfort, I, 223 


meets Rothschilds at Aachen Cor 
gress, 1. 226; returns to Munich 


INDEX 


Gentz—continued : 
I, 227; private opinion of Roths- 
childs, I. 228 ; supports lottery loan, 
I. 248 ; intermediary between Met- 


ternich and Carl Rothschild, L. 267 - 


8; protests against Press attacks on 
Rothschilds, I. 292; intimacy with 
Rothschilds, I. 293 ; II. 46 ; receives 
gratuity from Court of Naples, 1. 
301 ; uttends Congress of Sovereigns 
at Verona, L 305 3 interview with 
Solomon Rothschild, I. 307, 322; 
presses claims of Jews, L 323; on 
French debt reduction seheme, I. 
341; propaganda work for, and 
relations wilh, Rothschilds, I. 368 ; 
TI. 69 ; use made of, by Rothschilds, 
I. 407 ; death of, 11. 69 

George HJ, King of England, T. 19; 
Il. 366 

George IV, King of England, 1. 51 

Gerinan-Austrian Dual Alliance, 11. 441 

German Federation, constitution of, 
1. 172; loan to, IL 40; dinar dal 
position of, 11. 259 ; polilical working 
of, Tl. 313 

Germany, liberation of, in 1813, 1. 1:8; 
anti-Jewish activities in, I. 232 et 
seg. ; disturbances in, after French 
July revolution, IT. 433; disputes 
win Ensland, MH. |514 et sey. 

Geymúller & Co., 1. 97, 138, 241, 325 

Geymúller, Herr, banker, approached 
for imililary loan, 11. 147; sella 
Métailiques. IL 66: subseribes to 
Galias railway fand, II. 933 in 
naneli dihcsties, IL 225 

Gheva, Carl, at, +09 

Giorgione, bh. 392 

Giadstone, Mr, IL. 413, 448, 450 

¿Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co., if. 85 

Goethe, T. 17, 24, 33, 149 ; anti-Jewish 
attitude of, L 399; on growth of 
House of Rothschild, L 404 

Gohausen, Director of Police, I. 198 

Goldschmidt, Maximilian von, H. 432 

Goldschmidt, Moritz, Solomon Roths- 
chilW’s manager in Vienua, l. 397; 
1). 47, 68, 150, 167, 176, 189, 190, 
209. 276, 331 

idschmidt-Rothsehild Bank, IT. 432 

Foldschmidt, Stuber dfesse, I. UO 

zoltz, von der, IL. +399 

Vontard, firmo: bankers, L 163-4, 322, 

See also Nowirssainsos and GuNSTARD 

ordon, Sir Konert, 1. 328 = 

op Castle, Wilham of Hesse Mies 

_ to, 1. 64 

udchiux, Michc!, II. 260, 265 

raf Fries & Co., Vienna bankers, I. 97 
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Gramont, Duke of, II. 413 

Gramont, Duke Agenor de, II. 444 

Granville, Lord, HL. 413 

Gravelines, the reeognised centre of 
smuggling, L. 131 

Greece, rising in, L 305 

Greenwood, Frederiek, TL 446 

Gregory NVI, Pope, confers order on 
Carl Rothschild, IE 51 

Grey, Lord, Liberal Prüne Minister, 
Il. 13; and Reform Bill, 11. 64; 
resiguation of, DL Gf; returns to 
olliee, IL. 65 

Grillparzer, L 174; 11. 293 

Grisi, Giula, IE. 179 

Groeditzberg, Herr Benecke von, I 
ti: 

Gene Ha, Dukedom of, 
„late house, I. 381 
Guizot, Minister of Education, 

132 3, 195, 197, 208, 218, 259 
Gumpreeht, J. J.,, Meyer Atutschel 
Rothsehild’s partner, I. 118, 171 
Gunuersbury House, home of Lionel 

Rothschild, 11, 365 
Gunther, Dr.. 1179 
Gutzkow, Karl, 11.15 + 


ceded to 


IL, 


11 


EPArrle SURRENYTERED TO Tink FRENCH, 
I. 353 

Hambro, C.J., & Son, 11.306 

Hamborg, fire of, LI. 280 

Hanau, Bva. Yee torusctien, EVA 

Hanau, Princess of, II. 227 

Hanau, Wilhelm of Hesse established 
in, J. 19, 20; exchanged for Re- 
geisburg by Confederation of the 
Rhine, L 100; von Dalberg buys 
and selfs, I. 120 

Handel, Baron vor 
11.168 

Jlanover, House of, I. 19 

ILanover, Meyer Amschel Rothschild 
goes to, L TS 

Hapsburg dynasty, IL 378 

Hardenberg, Carl August, Prince von, 
1. 99, 182, 1835 agrees to protec- 
tion of Frankfort Jews, J. 185; re- 
commends loan from England, I. 
210, 212; Rothschild’s le! ter to, on 
behalf of Jews, 1. 225 ; bibliography 
of, I. 457 

Hardwicke, Earl of, 11. 448 

Hartis, Count, IJ. 232 

Hatzfeld, Count, Il. 452, 456 

Hayashi, Barun, H. 459 

Haynau Iunily, I. 24 


I. 192, 237, 242-3 ; 
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Hebenstreit fined for 
colonial goods, I. 107 

Heidelberg, Conference at, II. 336 

Heimrod family, I. 24 

Meine, Heinrich, Il. 283; goes to 
Paris, II. 213 ; meets James Roths- 
child, II. 214; opinion of Roths- 
childs, II. 216 et seg. ; admiration of 
Betty Rothschild, IT. 220-1 

Heine, Solomon, II. 221, 231, 292 

Heralds’ College of Austria on Roths- 
child coat-of-arms, I. 200; objec- 
tion to granting of baronetcy to 
Rothschilds, 1. 302 

Herries, John Charles, I. 136, 146, 153, 
154, 167, 177; TL 13; suggested 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I. 
402; made Master of the Mint, I. 
403 ; bibliography of, I. 457 

Hertelendy family, H. 241 

Herz, Adelheid. See  RoTtHASCHNILD, 
ADELUEID 

Merz, Herr von, Frankfort banker, 1. 
150 

Hess, Councillor, IL. 79 

Hesse, Carl, Landgraf of, T. 117 

Hesse-Cassel, William IX of, goes to 
Denmark, I. 19; established in 
ITanau, I. 20; charreteristies of, 1. 
20, 21 53 relations with Meyer 
Ainmschel Rothschild, 1. 21, 24, 28 9; 
married Princess Caroline of Den- 
mark, J. 24; children of, 1.24; busi- 
ness interests of, 1. 25-7; succeeds 
to throne of Hesse-Cassel, 1. 28; 
joins Union of German Princes, I. 
34 ; drives French force from Frank- 
fort, I. 35; made Field-Marshal of 
Prussia, 1135; withdraws from war, 
1.35; acts as banker, L. 38; rela- 
tions wilh Tauperor of Austria, T. 
39 ; makes loans to England, L 51; 
proclaimed Elector, I. 51; incurs 
Napoleon’s displeasure, I. 523 de- 
clines Napoleon’s invitation do 
Mainz, L 55; obtains title for 
Caroline von Schlotheim, T. 57; 
makes loan to Prussia, I. 57; 
neutrality during Napoleonic wars, 
I. 59, 60; takes steps to safeguard 
his possessions, I. 60, 62; Napoleon’s 
ultimatum to, I. 61; flight from 
Cassel to Rendsburg, I 62; arrival 
at Castle Gottop, I. 64; moves to 
Itzehoe, 1. 72; life in exile breeds 
distrust, 1. 72-3; goes to Carlsbad 
and Prague, I. 76-7; tries to 
promote jusurrections in Germany, 
I. 82; makes British investments, 
I. 86, 95 ; calls for Hessian rising to 
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Hesse-Cassel—continued : 
support Austria, I. 88 ; vicissitudes 
during Napoleonic campaign, I. 938-4; 
appeals for rcinstatement, 1. 94, 96 ; 
financial position of, I. 97 ; appealed 
to, for loan to Austria, I. 98; de- 
vises scheme for payment of debts, 
1. 98-9; satisfaction with Roths- 
childs’ dealings, T. 108: returns to 
Messe, I. 122; demands reinstate- 
ment, I. 143; returns to Cassel, I. 
1443 demands compensation for 
losses, I. 153 ; relations with Roths- 
childs after Napoleonic wars, I. 183 ; 
death of, I. 222, 274 

lIesse, Crown Prince of, in financial 
difliculties, I. 217 et seg. ; appointed 
Elcctor of Hesse, 1. 275 

Hesse, Friedrich IT of, I. 19 

Hesse, House of, I. 18 -19 ; influence of, 
on House of Rothschild, I. 20; 
Napoleon’s attitude towards, I. 62; 
censorship of correspondence to, I. 
117; Amschel Rothsehild’s rela- 
tions with, II. 227 

Hesse, Wilhelm VITT of, T. 19, 20 

Hessenstein, Countess von (Caroline 
von Seldotheim), Wilhelm of 
Ilesse’s mistress, I. 56; granted 
title, I. 57; declines loan lo Crown 
Prince of Hesse, 1. 221 

Hessenstein family, I. 24 

Hessian soldiers sold to England, I. 
29 

Heyden, Dr. Eduard, I. 15% 

Himle, Couasellor of Embassy, I. 234 

Mirz, Naftali, I. 17 

Ifohenlohe, IT. 447 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, 
Chiodwig zu, II. 449 

Hohenzollern, Princess von, II. 352 

Tk henzollern-Sirmaringen, Prince Leo- 
pold of, 11. 412, 11% 

Holland, conquest of, by France, I. 36 ; 
Hessian loan to, 1. 110-11 ; separa- 
tion of Belgium and, I. 423; 11 24; 
mobilises on Belgian frontier, 11. 
27; marches on Belgium, 11. 34; 
Iöngland and France take steps 
against, 11. 72; renewed dispute 


Prince 


with Belgium, If. 186 O 
Holzfórster, 1. 219 N 
Hope, banking firm, IT. 73, 228 l 


Hormayr, Director of Vienna Statf 

5 archives, I. 348 $ 

Hottinguer, Paris banker, I. 132, 186 
313 a 

Houman, French banker, II. 14 

Hübner, Herr von, 11, 269, 283, 28 
347, 352-3, 872 
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Hügel, Baron von, I. 100, 151, 170, 
176; IL 55, 158 

Humann, M., Finance Minister, II. 208, 
24: 

Wumboldt, Alexander von, I. 213; 
social intercourse with Nathan 
Rothschild, I. 215; at Congress of 
Sovercigns in Verona, I. 307 

Ilumboldt, Baron von, I. 149, 171, 
203 

Humboldt, Caroline von, I. 216 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, report on 
the Rothschilds, 1. 214; social inter- 
course with Nathan Rothschild, I. 
215 

Hununelaucr, Herr von, 11, 125, 129, 
139, 143, 146, 156, 176 

Hungary, railway construction in, H. 
240 ; revolution in, LP. 275 

Iluskisson, Mr., 1. 351 


I 


Ieraum Pasta, 11. 199 

Idria quicksilver mines, UU. 121 

Inglis, Sir Robert, 11. 289 

Inzaghy, Count, 11. 236, 238 

Ireland, disturbances in, I. 344; pro- 
posed recruiting in, for Naples, 1. 
344 

Trish Famine Loan, II. 252-3 

Irving, John, banker, I. 321 

Isabella, Queen, TL. 214-5 

Israclite Religious Community, T. 119 

Maly, effect of Paris revolution on, TL. 
10; Austrian troops sent to, Li. 12; 
proposed nivbilisation of, IT. 16; 
evacuated by Austria, II. 26-7; 
eoneludus «© Wianee with Prussia, IH. 
3993 joins German-Austrian ahi- 
ance, 11. 1.41 

itzstein, Herr von, Director of Police, 
J. 118; made President of Isralite 
Religious Community, I. 1:9; re- 
warded for services, 1. 121 


J 


Jan. ONOWSKY, Prince LUDWIG DE, I, 
361-3 

Jameson Raid, 1. 451 

pan defeats Russia, II. 459 

Jena, Baitle of, I. 79 

Jerome, King of MWestpialia, I. 74, 76, 
88-09 ; LI. 404 

Jesuit Grder, IT. 402 : 

Mes, status of, 11 Middle Ages, d. 13 € 
seq., in Ausiria * 1. 171, Ih. 43; in 
England, ii. 252; “ protected, I. 
‚16 ; tolerance of Wilhelm of Messe 
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Jews—continued : 
towards, I. 24-5 ; given more free- 
dom, 1. 36 ; attitude towards Roths- 
childs in Cassel, 1. 52 ; taxes payable 
by, in Cassel, 1. 52; Rothschilds 
activities on behalf of, L 118, 183; 
Jl, 174, 296, 298, 329 ; granted citi- 
zenship in Frankfort, L 119, 120; 
petition for eitizenship in Austria, I. 
20-45 Hindenburgs efforts on behalf 
of, 1. 211, 2125 German campaign 
against, I. 232 et seq. ; Metternich’s 
efforts on behalf of, L 288 91; im- 
proved social status of, +1 1820, L 
288 95 coneessions crinted to, in 
Frankfort, 1. 323-433 permission Lo 
marry Christians, L 5905 hostility 
1. n Damascus, II. 223 ; election to 
poctish Parliament, IL. 252, 3687; 
py, lish opposition to ernaneipawun 
of, AL 2885 Austrian veto on pur- 
chase of estates by, IL 347; con- 
cession for, in Balkans, Jl. 449; 
emancipation of, in England, TL 
449 ; massueres of, in Russia, IK. 
458 

Joel, Crown Agent, I. 2:53 

Johann, Archduke, I... ts; 11. 79, 80, 
265 

Jordan, Sylvester, T. 203 

Josef, Archduke, IL. 79, 80 

Josephine, Impress, L 96 


K 


Kaiser - FERDINANDS ~ NOKDBANN, 
Emperor gives patronage to, 11. 99 ; 
first meeting of, H. 99, 100 ; Pereira 
on difficultics 3n constructing, I. 
100-3; Riepcl's views on construc- 
ting, EL. 104 el seq. 

Kaula Bros., I. 103 

Kurehner, Herr, 18. 125, 171 

Klindwortb (Appeuayis agent), 11. 157, 
332, 178 

Knatz, War Secretary, I. 84 

Kober, V., publisher, II. 222 

Koller, General, 1. 295, 343 

Kolowrat. Count, 11. 16, 26, 92, 150, 
239, 251, 253, 346; reconunends 
Austrian conversion lows, I. 414; 
light during cholera epidemic, LI. 
46, 47; omitted fron: famperor 
Francis’ will, JT. 81 ; opposes Roths- 
childs building Pressburg railway, 11. 
96 ; social relations with Rothschilds, 
If. 166; opposes State support of 
Austrian Lloyd, 11. 184 

Koniggritz, Battle of, iJ. 402 

Kossuth, 11. 275 
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Kotzebue, I. 232 

Kraus, Karl, II, 217 

Kübeck, Baron von, I. 381; II. 26-7, 
39, 51, 81, 229, 232, 254, 257, 845, 
858, 359 

Kunkcl, Hessian agent, I. 93 


L 


LABLACHA, II. 179 

Lafayette, General, IT. 13, 32 

Laffitte, banker, and later Finance 
Minister and Prime Minister, I. 313, 
325, 353, 437; 11. 12, 13, 14 

Lagrange, General, appointed Governor 
of Hesse, I. 59 ; Napoleon’s orders to, 
I. 64-5 ; sells the Hesse sccurities, 
1. 66 

Laibach, Congress of Kings at, I. 253 

Laing, Mr., Il. 364 

Lamartini, M., II. 260 

Lämel, Jewish banker, I. 223 ; II. 261 

Lampi, II. 437 

Landau, Herr von, IT. 301, 312 

Lánderbank, 11. 436 

Lansdowne, Lord, I. 403 

Latour, Count, 11. 275 

Laurin, Anton von, report on Nathan 
Rothschild, I. 275 ; efforts on behalf 
of Damascus Jews, Il. 223 

Lawactz, Hamburg banker, I. 49, 50, 
54, 59, 70 

Lawrence, artist, 1. 437 

Lebzeltern, Count, Austrian Minister 
at. Naples, 11. 48-9 

Lederer, Baron von, report on the 
House of Rothschild, 1. 195 et seq. ; 
sceptical views of Nathan Roths- 
child’s securitics, 1. 277 ; objects to 
Rothschild’s receiving title of Baron, 
1. 302 ; on Austrian loan in England, 
1. 332 

Ledru-Rollin, Minister of the Interior, 
II. 263, 280 

Lee, Sir Sydney, IT. 448 

Lehmann, Lieut., II. 227 . 

Leipzig, Battle of, I. 144 

le Monnicr, Secretary of Legation, I. 
243 

Lennep, Military Counsellor, I. 50, 70, 
82 

Lennox family, 11. 395 

Leopold 1, King of Belgium, visit to 
Naples, I. 378 ; arrives in Brussels, 
II. 33 ; interest in railway construc- 
tion, II. 114, 188 ; financial dealings 
with Rothschilds, II. 274 ; death of, 
11. 394, See also 11. 30, 32, 185 

Leopold 11, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
I. 259 
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Leopold II, King of Belgium, II. 409 

Letronne, II. 217 

Leuchtenberg, Princess von, II. 292 

Levy, Herr, I. 89, 91, 110 

Liechenstein Palace, residence of Wil- 
helm of Hesse, I. 78 

Licven, Count, Russian Ambassador, 
I. 409 

Lieven, Countess, I. 291 

Licven, Prince, Austrian Ambassador, 
II. 74 

Licven, Princess, 11. 197, 201 

Limburger, Chevalier von, 1. 154, 165, 
177, 181 

Lis, Bertram de, Spanish banker, I. 
314-15 

Liverpool, Lord, Prime Minister, I. 
146, 349 

Liverpool-Manchester Railway, IT. 84, 
88, 181 

Lloyd Steamship Co., origin of, II. 165 

Lombard-Venetian Railway, II. 364, 
368 

London, Nathan Rotlischild makes his 
home in, I. 128; Neapolitan securi- 
ties on the market in, I. 275; Con- 
ference of, on Belgium’s independ- 
ence, IT. 25, 34; Jewish synagogue 
opened in, 11. 449 

Lonyay family, IL. 241 

Lorentz, agent for Wilhelm of Hesse in 
London, 1. 112-13, 130 

Lottery loan, outery at, I. 246 et seg. 

Lottum, Count von, Il. 5, 77 

Louis XVIII, King of France, I. 242, 
252,319 ; IT. 279 ; assisted financially 
by Rothschilds, I. 167 ; flight from 
Paris, 1. 172; appealed to for help 
by King of Spain, 1. 305 ; death of, I. 
346; bicgraphy, I. 457 

Louis, George, Ambassador, II. 432 

Lovis Napoleon. Sce NAPOLEON III 

Louis Philippe, Kai `g of France, I. 282, 
424, 426 ; 11. 117 ; averse to war, II, 
10, 191 ; changes his Prime Minister, 
Il. 14; honours James Rothschild, 
11. 55; attitude towards Spain, II. 
146 ; complains of Quadruple Alli- 
ance, II. 194; views on Quadruple 
Alliance, 11. 198 el seq. ; attack made 
on his life, 11. 207; flight of, 11. 2&9 

Lowenbury, Castle of, I. 61 

Lucca, Duke of, 1. 378, 384, 390-1 

Luccheni, anarchist, 11. 440 

Ludwig, Archduke, 11. 79, 80, 92 

Lunéville, Treaty of, I. 43, 51 

Luxemburg, dispute concerning, 
31-2, 185 ; neutrality of, LI. 412 

Lyons, Lord, 11. 413, 422 

Lys, Don Vincente Bertram de, II. 19 
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M 


MacManon, Marsnat, II. 440 


Madrid occupied by French, I. 347 

Magne, Pierre, II. 372 

Mahmud, Sultan, II. 190, 210 

Mähren, Napoleon advances on, I. 94 

Mainz, Napoleon visits, I. 55; de- 
manded by Napoleon III, II. 405 

Mallet Freres, Paris bankers, I. 132, 
313, 416 

Maltzabn, Madame, II. 167 

Manguin, Francois, II. 133 

Manteuffel, TE 327 et seq., 337-9 

Marcus, Ludwig, IL 220 

Marenima, scheme for draining, 1. 359 

Maria, Queen of Naples, I. 384 

Marie Antoinette, Queen, 11, 395, 436 

Marie Christine, Queen of Spain, 11. 
117 et seg., 156, 243 

Marie Louise of Austria, marriage to 
Napoleon, E. 96 ; gives birth to a son, 
1. 108 ; character and life of, 1. 381 5 
attachment to Count von Neipperg, 
I. 382; financial arrangements for, 
I. 383 et seq.; grants audience to 
Solomon Rothschild, 1, 397 ; rein- 
vestiment of money, 1. 415; flight 
from Parma, IL. 10; stays at Ischl, 
II. 239 

Marion, I. 133 

Marmont, August Friedrich, Marshalde, 
J. 354, 123, 458 

Martienac, I. 404 

Martin, Herr von, Secretary to 
Emperor Fraucis, I. 334 

Martins, Major, T. 216 

Maximilian of Austria, TL 387 

Maximilian 1, Emperor, 1. 45 

Mayer, Abraham, houses the Hessian 
treasures, L. 93 

Medici, Luigi Cavaliere de’, I. 252, 362 ; 
appointed Finance Minister, I. 296 ; 
Carl Rothschild’s business dealings 
with, I. 342 ; on burden of finance in 
Naples, I. 376 ; applies for loan to 
Naples, I. 378; Metternich opposes 
decoration for, 1. 379 

Melbourne, Lord, II. 202 

Mendizabal, Don Juan Alvarez y, II. 
124, 132, 138, 1-4, 150, 17% 

Meniere, Prosper, IT. 200 

Mensshenger. Baron „on, Ji. 228 

erey, Count von, L 254 

ode, M. de, 1L 187 

étalliques Eran, i, 244, 26i, 330-1; 

‘IL. 17, 57, 66 

etternich, Count von, Il. 453, 458 
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Metternich, Prince Clemens Lothar, 


appointed Foreign Minister, I. 94; 
interview with Napoleon, I. 143 ; at 
Frankfort Conference, I. 147 ; lack 
of financial ability, I. 118; joins 
Imperial headquarters in Freiburg, 
I. 152; prevents expulsion of Jews 
from Vienna, 1. 171; contidence in 
Rothschilds, 1. 181 5 appealed to on 
question of recognising Rothschilds’ 
servicos, 1. 198, 205-6, 284 ; private 
financial transactions, I. 223; at- 
tends Aachen Congress, I. 225; 
meets Rothschild brothers, I. 226 ; 
presides over Carlsbad Conference, 
1. 232 ; reorganises Austrian finance, 
I. 244; entrusts more business to 
Rothschilds, 1. 250-1; summons 
congress to discuss Italian situation, 
1. 252 ;on Neapolitan Joan, E. 254-5 ; 
on Neapolitan expedition, 1. 263; 
invites aid of Carl Rothschild, I. 
263 ; instructions to General Vincent, 
L 268 ; supports James Rothschild’s 
appointment as Consul General, 1. 
284; instructions regarding Nea- 
politan repayment, I. 285 ; promotes 
emancipation of Jews, L. 288, 290 -1; 

dines with Amschel Meyer Roths- 
child, I. 291; obtains private loan 
from Rothschilds, I. 301 ; restores 
peace in Apennine peninsula, TI. 
305 ; attends Congress of Sovercigns 
at Verona, T. 305 ; supports Roths- 
childs for Austrian loan, L 326; 
makes terms for repaymentof English 
loan, 1. 328 ; on Rothschilds’ courier 
service, I. 347 ; on annuity for Mar- 
shal Marmont, 1. 355; refuses to 
sanction Joseph Buonaparte’s return 
to Kurope, 1. 360 ; opposes decora- 
tions for Medici and Carl Rothschild 
1. 379; arranges inheritance for 
Maric Louise’s children, 1. 384 el seq.; 
on question of Russian loan, I. 405 ; 
appealed .to, on behalf of exiled 
monarchs, If. 10; sends Austrian 
troops to Italy, II. 12; demands 
military preparations, II. 16 ; agrees 
to Austrian evacuation of Italy, II. 
26; approaches Solo mn Roths- 
child for loan for Esterhizy, 11. 41 ; 
attitude during cholera epidemic, IL, 
47 ; approaches Solomon Rothschild 
regaruing Papal Joan, H. 49; en- 
gages Saphir, II 54; trouble With 
State finances, 1. 66; drafts 
Emperor Francis’ will, U. 80-1; in 
favour of railway de’ elopinent, 1. 
88 ct seg.; endorses Rothschilds’ 
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Metternich—conlinued : 
petition to lümperor, TI. 98; sup- 
ports Carlists in Spain, IT. 118 ; dis- 
trust of Rothschilds’ Spanish policy, 
11. 125, 129; on Anglo-French Joan 
to Spain, II. 141 ; on James Roths- 
child’s interference in polities, H. 
159 ; social relations with Roths- 
childs, IT. 166; appoints Anselm 
Rothschild Consul-General, 11. 168 ; 
calls conference to discuss question 
of Jewish rights, M. 175; visits 
Frankfort, Il. 189; intervenes on 
behalf of Damascus Jews, II. 224-5 ; 
confidence in Solomon Rothschild, 
II. 228-30; plans to support Don 
Carlos, IT. 244 ; on Freneh branch of 
Rothschilds, IL 245; publie dis- 
satisfaction with, IE 255; resigna- 
tion of, II. 264 ; flight of, IT. 265 6; 
returns to Vienna, Il 345; 
biography of, I. 458 

Metternich, Prince Richard, IT. 379, 
382, 402, 422 

Metternich, Princess Melanie, II. 167, 
189, 230 

Metternich, Princess Pauline, II. 402 

Metternich, Prince Victor, visits James 
Rothschild, I. 401 

Metzler, Mayor, I. 234 

Mexican loan, failure of, TI. 393 

Mexico, Empire of, LL. 387 

Miguel, Don, 11. 29 

Mirabaud, Solomon 
partner, 1. 391, 895 

Mirés, Jules, LL. 294, 378, 388 

Mittrowsky, Count, 11. 87, 96, 106, 109 
et seq. 

Modena, Duke of, IT. 10, 31 

Modena, occupied by Austrians, II. 
17 ; oppression of Jews in, H. 176 

Moldavia, oceupied by Russia, IT. 348 ; 
railway construction in, 11. 365 

Mole, Count de, I. 431 ; 11. 158 

Mollien, Count von, I. 152-3, 137 | 

Moltke, General von, 11. 416 

Montalivet, Minister, 11. 159 

Mont Cenis tunnel, IT. 369 

Montefiore, Judith (née Cohen), I. 130 

Montefiore, Sir Moses, II. 449 

Montenuovo, Albertine, I. 382, 398 

Montenuovo, Wilhelm Albrecht, Count 
of, I. 382, 398 

Montgomery family, II. 395 

Monticelli, Marchese, 11. 375 

Montijo, Countess, 11. 350, 352 , 

Montijo, Fugénie de. See LUGENIE, 
EMPRESS 

Morel, firm of, I. 136 
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Morny, Duke of, II. 286, 357, 388 

Mortier, Marshal, as envoy to Wilhelm 
pe Hesse, I. 61 ; occupies Cassel, I. 
3.3 

Moscow, Napoleon's advance on, L 122 

Motz, Herr von, Finance Minister, I. 
411; 11.6 

Moustier, Countess de, IT. 417 

Mühlen Brothers, bankers, I. 148 

Müller, Adam, T. 227, 373 

Münch-Bellinghausen, Baron von, 
grants concessions to Jews, I. 323-4 ; 
conveys news of Paris revolt to 
Metternich, I. 427 

Münster, Count, II. 443, 447 


N 


Napaspy, Count, I. 377; succeeds 
Stadion, 1. 336 ;investigates Austrian 
finances, 1. 363; Solomon Roths- 
child reports to, on conversion loan, 
I. 416 

Napier, Admiral, 11. 200, 208 

Naples, revolution in, 1. 251-2; 
Austrians enter, L 267 ; revolution 
collapses, L 272 ; Carl Meyer Roths- 
child takes up residence in, 1. 297; 
financial straits of, 1. 342 3, 375-6 - 
merged into Italy, 11. 384; Roths- 
child branch at, given up, H. 385 

Napoleon Buonaparte, vietories of, I. 
35; refused loan by Wilhelm of 
Jlesse, I. 525 tours Rhine provinces 
and founds Confederation of the 
Rhine, I. 55; concentrates against 
Austria, 1. 56; wins sixteen German 
States, T. 58; orders oceupation of 
Messe and Cassel, I. 59 ; ultimatum 
to Wilhelm of Hesse, Y. 61 ; attitude 
towards House of Cassel, I. 59, 64; 


declares Continental blockade 
against Englam . 1. 67; learns of 
proposed Hessian rising, I. 81; 


returns from Spain and threatens 
Austria, 1, 87; campaign against 
Austria, 1. 93; returns to Paris, I. 
94; marriage contract, I. 96 ; birth 
of hisson, 1.108 ; collects the Grande 
Armée, 1. 121 ; advance on Russia, 
I. 122; defeated in Russia and 
Germany, IT. 122, 141; negotiates 
with Jönglish smugglers, L 131; 
campaign in Saxony, L 142 ; abdica- 
tion of, I. 153; leaves Elba and 
returns to France, I. 172 ; defeat at 
Waterloo and banishment, I. 177, J 
Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon) lan 
in France, II. 194, 284 ; activity afte 
revolution, II. 272 et seg. ; ele 
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Napoleon ITI-—continued : 
President, II. 275, 270; attitude 
towards Rothschilds, IT. 281, 287 ; 
dissolves National Assembly, 11. 
285-6; dealings with Rothschilds’ 
rivals, IT. 29] ; proclaimed Napoleon 
IIT, II. 293 ; sends troops to Rome, 
IT. 295 ; marriage of, LF. 350 ; interest 
in unilication of Italy, IL 369; 
attempt on life of, 11. 3703 visits 
James Rothschild at Ferrières, IT. 
390 ; relations with Tsar destroyed, 
11. 395; demands Rhenish terri- 
tories, IT. 405 ; lowered prestige of, 
IT. 405 ; desire to annex Luxemburg, 
II. 411-123; opposition to Hohen- 
zollern candidature in Spain, IL. 413 ; 
taken prisoner and capitulates, 11. 
415 

Napoleon, Prince, IJ. 372, 374 6 

National Workshops, 1. 270 

Nattier, II. 437 

Navarino, Battle of, I. 404 

Neapolitan expeditionary force, F. 261; 
loans, 1. 254 el seg., 288 ; loan repay- 
ment, 1. 285 el seq.; kingdom 
restored, I. 205 

Neipperg, Adam Adalbert, Count von, 
attendant on Marie Louise, I. 381; 
marries Marie Louise, 1. 383 ; death 
of, 1. 397 ; biography of, I. 458 

Nell, Baron von, LI. 320 

Nesselrode, Count, Russian Minister, 
I. 255 

Neumann, Baron von, I. 176 ; TI. 75, 
197, 204 

Nice, French annexation of, IT. 380 

Nicholas of Russia, Tsar, 1.4065; 11.56, 
73, 198,318 -9, 360 

Niebuhr, Herr, II. 336--7 

Nigra, Giovanni, 11.299 el seq., O76 

Nobili, Count, IL 266 

Notten, Van der, Amsterdam bankers, 
I. 26, 113, 169, 170 


O 


O'DONNELL, COUNT, ACSTRIAN CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, J. 79, 83 
Ofen, floods in, 11. 177 
Imiitz, Napolcon’s advance on, I. 94 
Oppenheim, firm ef, Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild joins, I. 18 
Oppenheim, Heinrich, 11. 446 
Order of St John confer, order om 
ı ¿Meyer Amsciel Rothschild, L 47; 
an made to, I. 50 
Irdinances in France, I. 423, 428 
rleans, Duke of, 1. 55, 63, 19-4, 196, 
¿204 
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Orleans, Louis Philippe, Duke of. See 
Louis Pınaree, King of France 

Orsini, attempt on life of Napoleon III, 
11. 370 

Outram, Mr., IT. 83 

Ouvrard, Paris bankers, I. 186, 317, 
341; IL. 13, 21, 73, 144 


P 


Paccann, B., T. 264 

Padova, Rothschilds’ representative in 
Rome, II. 412 

Pages, Garnier, IT. 269 

Palmerston, Lady, IL. 264 

Palmerston, Lord, IE, 13, 20, 188, 191, 
195, 197, 202 3,274 381 

Papal States, evacuation of, IL 26, 27 ; 
loan for, TE. 47, 294 el seq. 

Paris, Napoleon returns to, T. 9£; von 
Dalberg visits, L 108 ; James Roths- 
child goes to, L 309, 132; Solomon 
Rothschild goes to, L 124; police 
suspicion of Rothschilds’ activities 
in, 1. 138 9; repniation of James 
Rothschild in, L 140; entered by 
Allies in 1813, 1. 153; Treaty of, T. 
153, 169; Neapolitan securities on 
the market in, L 275; revolt in, I. 
423; revolution of 1830 in, II. 1; 
cholera epidemic in, I. 63, 218; 
proposed State bank in, IL. 291; 
Alphonse Rothschikl becomes head 
of branch in, 11. 410; Prussian army 
renehes, IT. 498; rising of the 
Commune in, II. 425 

Parish, David, 1.97, 228, 235, 241,322 ; 
associated with Rothschilds in 
lottery loan, I. 245 el seq.; eon- 
nected with Neapolitan Joan, 1. 258 ; 
proposed Austrian Joan from Roths- 
child and, 1. 300, 32-65 reproaches 
the Rothschilas, I. 367; vonnnits 
suicide, 1. 367 ; biography of, 1. 458 

Parish, John, I. 97, 225, 360 

Parliament, election of Jews to, IT. 
252 el seq., 367 

Parma, Dukedom of, ceded to Marie 
Louise, T. 381 ; loan to government 
of, I. 385 et seq.; flight of Marie 
Louise from, Il. 10; Austrians 
occupy, 1H. 22 

Paul, S., 11.375 

Pedro, Don, of Portugal, I. 335 ; IT. 138 

Peel, Sir Robert, T. 402 ; IL 13, 204288 

Pepe, General, I. 252, 420 

Percy, Major Henry, 
envoy, 1. 178 

Pereira, Ludwig, Barca von, II. 100, 
357 


Wellington’s 
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Pereire, Isaac, II. 118, 291-2, 353, 857, 
361, 365, 378, 393, 406 

Pereire, Jacques Emil, II. 112-13, 217, 
282, 291-2, 294, 353, 357, 365, 393, 
406 

Périer, Casimir, I. 311, 437; offered 
Premiership, II. 14; James Roths- 
child’s opinion of, 11. 15 ; appointed 
Prime Minister, 1. 18 ; on Austrian 
evacuation of Italy, II. 25; recalls 
troops from Belgium, Il. 34 ; inter- 
venes on Austrian entry into Papal 
States, TI. 59 ; contracts cholera and 
dies, II. 63 

Persia, Shah of, II. 451 

Persigny, Jean, 11. 281, 284-6, 391 

Perugia, Marie, marrics Leopold Roths- 
child, II. 448 

Perzonale, Herr, II. 240 

Pesth, floods in, Il. 177 

Peyronnet, M., I. 421-2 

Pfalz, Duke Carl Theodor von der, I. 24 

Piacenza, Dukedom of, ceded to Marie 
Loutse, I. 381 

Piedmont, disturbances in, I. 265-6 

Pillersdorff, Baron von, I. 299 ; II. 238 

Pitt, the vounger, I. 127 

Pius IX, Pope, 11.250, 295 el seq. 

Plettenburg family, loan to, L. 111 12 

Poland, rising in, 11. 393 

Polignac, Prince de, I. 407, 420-1; IL. 
388 

Pompadour, Marquise, TI. 436-7 

Pope, temporal power of the, declared 
ended, Il. 10 

Portugal, Brazil breaks away from, 
I. 335 ; loan to, 11. 138; proposed 
union with Spain, I. 412 

Post Olflice claims compensation if 
interests damaged by railways, II. 92 

Postal system introduced into the 
Tyrol, 1. 45; unreliability of, after 
European wars, I. 187 ; metliods of 
“interception ” in, 1. 241 

Pozzo di Borgo, Count, II. 23, 74-5, 
136 

Prague, Wilhelm of Hesse goes to, I. 
77; Chief of Police of, reports on 
Meyer Amschel Rothschild, I. 83 ; 
Wilhelm of Hesse buys palace in, I. 
07 

Preye and Jordis store the Hesse 
treasures, I. 66 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, IT. 448 

Prokesch, Baron von, 11. 10 

Prokesch-Osten, Baron von, II. 335 

Prussia, defeated by French in 1792, 
I. 85; withdraws from war, I. 35; 
Wilhelm of Hesse made Field- 
Marshal of, I. 35; King of, forced 
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Prussia—continued : 
into exile, 1. 76 ; joins Russia against 
France, I. 142 ; King of, confers with 
Emperors of Russin and Austria, 
I. 147 ; British subsidy for, 1. 173; 
financial state of, in 1818, 1. 212; 
State loan for, I. 412 ; receives loan 
of Federal money, II. 40; repre- 
sented on Diet by Bismarck, II. 315; 
defeated at Olmútz, IL 317; war 
with Austria, II. 396 el seq., 402 ; 
concludes alliance with Italy, TI. 399 

Prussian Diskonto-Gesellschaft, II. 442 


Q 


QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE OF 18-40, II. 190 
el seq. 
Quicksilver mines, II. 120-2, 161, 163 


R 


Rapay Faminy, IT. 241 
Radetzky, Count, 1. 59, 269, 299 
Radolin, Prince, TI. 460 
Radowitz, Josef Maria von, Ambas- 
sador, 11. 401 
Ragusa, Duke of, L 354 
Railways, origin of the, IT. 83; con- 
struction of, in England, IE. 88 ; in 
Austria, IL 89 et seq., in Brazil, IT. 
387, in Hungary, 11. 240, in Moldavia 
IT. 365 ; Lionel Rothschild’s interest 
in, 11. 181; sale of Austrian State, 
IT. 358 
Rechberg, Count von, 11. 189, 379, 381, 
354 
Reform Bill, II. 14, 29, 57, 64, 65 
Regensburg exchanged for Hanau and 
Fulda by Confederation of the Rhine, 
J. 1.0 
Reichenbach, Treaty of, L 143 
Reichstadt, Napoleon Francois Charles 
Joseph, Duke of, birth of, I. 108; 
question of inheritance of, 1. 384- 
5, 397 
Reid-Irving, banker, I. 330 
Reiner, Archduke, II. 226 
Rendsburg, Wilhelin of Hesse escapes 
to, 1. 62 ® 
Renevicr, M., I. 357 
Rentes in France, Rothschilds under- 
write 80 million, I. 415; slump in, 
‚after French revolution, I. 424, 429 ; | 
conversion of, II. 378, 390 ; fluctua- 
tions in, I. 351, 435, 439 ; II. 10-Mty 
14-15, 18, 25-6, 28, 30, 34, 196, 200, 
262, 364, 372 s a 
Revel, Count, If. 306 et seq. 


INDEX 


Rhine, crossed hy French army in 1792, 
I. 35; Confederation of the, I. 55, 
67, 100, 144; Confederate fortress 
built on, I. 250 

Richelieu, 11. 216 


Richtenberger, Rothschilds’ agent, IT. 
187 

Ricpel, Franz Xavier, foresees import- 
ance to mines of railways, TI. 86; 
visits Bngland to see railway pro- 
gress, II. 93; on construction of 
Kaiser-Ferdinands-Bahn, II. 104 

Rieti, Battle of, T. 264 

Ritter-Lindenthal, Frau von, I. 27, 56 

Robespierre, Tl. 216 

“Rocket,” The, H. 84 

Roman Empire, Holy, Prince of Thurn 
and Taxis Postmaster-General of, L. 44 

Romano, architeet, IF. 266 

Rome, riots in, 14. 295 

Roquirol, M., IL 76 


Rosa, Count T. di S., TL 369 

Rossi, Countess, 11. 177 

Rossini, I. 311; NM. 147, 179, 213, 217, 
231, 392, 408 

Rother, Christian von, efforts to obtain 
a loan for Prussia F. 212-13 ; makes 
terms with Nathan Rothschild, 
T. 214: opinion of Nathan Roths- 
child, 1.215; negoti ttes new Prussian 
loan, I. 411; President of Seehand- 
lung Bank, IF. 1 25 0n canecllation of 
loan agreement, HL 3 elseq. ; advises 
acceptaure of Rothschilds’ terms, 
11. , 5 forncial dealings with Roths- 
childs, IT. 76 : recommends Solomon 
Rothsetitd for Prussian Order, IL. 
77 : secures title for Nathaniel Rof hs- 
child, 11. 78 ; biography of, L 458 

Rothschild, Adelheid (née  Ilerz), 
marries Carl Rothschild, I. 225; 
visited by von Gentz, I. 226 ; joins 
Carl in Naples, I. 297; friendship 
with Princess Metternich, II. 167; 
sings at charity concert, II. 177; 
death of, IT. 360 

Rothschild, Adolph, Baron, takes over 
Naples branch, II. 361; watches 
developments in Italy, II. 370; 
leaves Naples, TI. 383; settles in 
Paris, 11. 385, 431 

Rotlischild, Albert Solomon, Baron, 
JI. 234; becomes head of Vienna 
heuse, Il. 4:5: marries Bettina, 

“daughter of Alphonse, LI. 435; 
financia] activities of, 1L 436 ; social 
position in Vicana, II. 137 ; death 

‘of, Il. 440 
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Rothschild, Alfons Meyer, in control 
of Vienna house, 11. 440 

Rothschild, Alfred Charles, inter- 
mediary between England and Ger- 
many, 11. 451/453 ; letter to German 
Ambassador, IL 454; consulted 
regarding Bagdad railway, II. 458 ; 
pro-Japanese sentiments of, IL. 459 

Rothschild, Amschel Meyer, Baron, 
birth of, I. 23 ; taken into the busi- 
ness, J. 37, 40; marriage to Eva 
Hanau, T. 37 ; obtains protection in 
Cassel, TL 54: takes steps to protect 
interests during Napoleonic wars, 
I. 59 ; police report on, I. 92 ; terror 
during Napolcon’s advance on 
Austria, I. 98; partner in the re- 
constituted firm, I. 102; benefits 
under his father’s will, I. 123; pre- 
sent at his father’s death, I. 124; 
builds new bank in Frankfurt, 1.142; 
tries to obtain Metternich’s interest, 
L 148 ; first financial dealings with 
Austrian Government, I. 152 ; evades 
military service, E 175; title of 
nobility conferred on, T. 198; sub- 
mits design for coat-of-arms, I. 199 ; 
petitions for Jewish citizenship, 
I. 204; efforts to obtain title of 
Consul for James and Nathan, I. 
205 -6; efforts on behalf of Jews, 
T. 210; endeavours toobtain Prussian 
business, L 212; negotintes loan to 
Prussia, I. 216; contretemps re- 
garding loan to Urown Prince of 
Messe, 1. 216 el seq. ; interview with 
von Gentz, L 2245 suggested Hight 
from Frankfort, I. 232 ; makes loans 
to important persons, L. 275 ; invites 
Metternich to dine, f. 290 ; granted 
title of Baron, L 302; negotiates 
French loan, L 318; collaborates 
with Frankfort bankers, L 3-46; 
letter of congratulation on Emperor's 
recovery, 1. 366; on Austrian con- 
version loan, I. 418 ; joins Frankfort 
civic guard, I. 428 ; on settlement of 
Prussian Joan, 1. 5; attitude to- 
wards Spain, TI. 120; attends LioucPs 
wedding, II. 147 ; organises charity 
concert, IJ. 177; atlends family 
conference at Frankfort, IL 189; 
activities of, TI. 227-8: visits 
Metternich, If. 230; annoyance at 
Press attacks, II. 2-48 ; rioters attack 
house of, IJ. 267 ; anxiety at French 
situation, Il. 284; on financing 
political newspapers, IL. 314; calls 
on Bismarck, 11. 3:5; Bismarck’s 
opinion of, II, 316 ; attitude towards 
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Rothschild, AmschelMeyer—continued : 
Austro-Prussian dispute, II. 320 et 
seg. ; death of, IL. 314, 362 ; charac- 
teristics of, 11. 362-3 

Rothschild, Anna, marries Hon. Eliot 
Yorke, 11. 448 

Rothschild, Anselm Solomon, Baron, 
sent 10 delay signing of Prussian 
loan, I. 413; marries his cousin 
Charlotte, I. 400 ; visits Berlin to 
obtain cancellation of loan agree- 
ment, II. 2; inercases his demands, 
11.5; made Austrian Consul-General 
in Frankfort, II. 168 ; on Quadruple 
Alliance, IT. 192, 19%; appeals to 
Government to stop Press attacks, 
IT. 248 ; treasurer of German Federa- 
tion, II. 250; granted freedom of 
City of Vienna, IT. 251; takes over 
control of Vienna branch, II. 290, 
345, 361 ; calls on Bismarck, IL. 328 ; 
appeals to Vienna for intervention 
on behalf of Jews, II. 329, 366; 
opposes Austrian State railway, 
il. 358; efforts to control Vienna- 
Trieste Railway, IF. 368: watches 
developments in Italy, 11. 370, asked 
to underwrite Austrian loon, 11. 381 ; 
attitude towards Austro-Prussian 
War, II. 402 3; alarmed at threat 
of war, IL. 4143; raises prestige of 
Austrian branch, TI. 433 ; death of, 
IT. 434 ; will of, Jl. 434 5 

Rothschild, Anthony, Baron, TI. 78, 
230, 252, 366 5 visits Goethe, I. 400 ; 
created Baron, Ul. 288; on English 
colonies, II. 405; friendship with 
King Edward VII, 11. 4147; daugh- 
ters of, 11. 448 

Rothschild, Bertha Marie, Baroness, 
marries Duke of Wagram, IL. 444 

Rothschild, Betty, Baroness, I. 400; 
11. 134, 152, 167, 220, 283 ; marries 
James Rothschild, 1. 345; flight to 
England during Revolution, 11. 260 ; 
entertains Napoleon III, Il. 392; 
at Tuileries ball, IT. 395 

Rothschild, Carl (Kallmann) Meyer, 
Baron, birth of I. 31; supervises 
Wilhelm of Hesse’s business, I. 71; 
share in reconstiluted firm, I. 102; 
entrusted to carry Hessian property 
to Prague, I. 105; visits Wilhelm 
of Hesse in Prague, I. 114; goes to 
London and smuggles cheque back, 
I. 115; engaged on Electoral busi- 
ness, I. 116; benefits under his 
father’s will, I. 123; present at his 
father’s death, I. 124; intermediary 
for money for Wellington, I. 153, 
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Rothschild, Carl Meyer—continued : 
138; negotiates with von Barbier 
to obtain Imperial business, I. 155 
el seq. ; evades military service, 1.175; 
efforts on behalf of Jews, I. 183; 
title of nobility conferred on, T. 198 ; 
efforts to obtain title of Consul for 
James and Nathan, I. 206; inter- 
views Crown Prince of lesse re- 
garding loan, I. 217; interview 
with von Gentz, I. 224; attends 
Aachen Congress, I. 225; marries 
Adelheid Herz, 1. 225; suggested 
flight from Frankfort, I. 232; visits 
Vienna and Laubach regarding Nea- 
politan loan, 1. 259, 260; negotia- 
tions with Metternich, L. 264; dis- 
agreement with Stadion, I. 268; 
arrives in Florence, I. 270; inter- 
view with Prince Ruffo, I. 270; 
arrives in Naples and is interviewed 
by Government, I. 271-2; issues 
Neapolitan loan, I. 273; reports to 
Metternich, 1. 274; arranges re- 
payment of Neapolitan loan, 1. 286- 
7; arranges second Neapolitan loan, 
1.288 ; takes up residence in Naples, 
I. 297; obtains gratuity for von 
Gentz, T 301; granted title of 
Baron, IT. 302; meets Solomon and 
James in Vienna, L 310; financial 
transactions in Naples, 1. 342; nc- 
gotialions for Spanish loan, I. 345 5 
Neapolitan sympathies of, I. 376 7; 
makes loan to Naples, I. 378; 
Metternich opposes decoration for, I. 
379; visits Berlin regarding Prus- 
sian loan, 11.535 negotiates Prussian 
loan, HL 39; negotiates Joan for 
Papal States, II. 47 et seq.; Papal 
Order conferred on, 11, 51 ; attitude 
ton rds Spain, 11. 120; attends 
Liones wedding, 11. 147; attends 
family conference at Frankfort, II. 
189; position in Naples after French 
Revolution, IL. 267; negotiates 
Papal loan, 11. 296; efforts on be- 
half of Jews, 11. 296, 298; calls 
on Bismarck, IL. 328; death of, II. 
360 

Rothschild, Charlotte, daughter of” 
Carl and wife of Lionel Rothschild, 
11. 147 

Rothschild, Charlotte, daughter of 
eNathan and wife of Anselın Roths- 
child, I. 400 ; 11. 353. 

Rothschild, Constance, marries Lofth, 
Battersea, 11. 448 a 

Rothschild, Edmond, supporta 
Zionism, II. 445 k 


INDEX 


Rothschild, Eduard, becomes head of 

French branch, II. 445 

Rothschild, Eva (née Hanau) marries 

Amschel Meyer, T. 38; works in 

Rothschild business, 1. 77; invited 

to ball at Prussian Legation, 1. 289, 

293 

Rothschild, Evelina, marries Ferdi- 

nand Rothschild, IT. 395 

Rothschild, Kvelyn, IT. 462 
Rothscbild, Ferdinand Anselm, mar- 

ries his cousin Evelina, II. 305; 

artistic tastes of, IT. 6345 as sports- 

man, 11. 4335; friendship with King 

Edward VTI, IL 447; entertains 

royalty, 11. 451 

Rothschild, Gudula (née Sehuapper) 

wife of Meyer Amschel, 1, 23, 32; 

interrogated by police, L 92; 

benefits under her husband's will, 

I. 123; death of, I. 303; IL. 287; 

characteristies of, IE. 287-8 

Rothschild, Gustave, on Joan to Tus- 
cany, 11.379 3 on General Trochu, IL. 
421; on peace terms, IEL 422 

Rothschild, Hannah (née Coven), 
Baroness, marries Nathan, LI. 126 

Rothschild, House of: 

Financial: loan to Buderus to sup- 
port allies, I. 143; proposed 
Austrian loan from, IT. 299; 
grantsprivaleloanto Metternich, E 
301; reputed loan to Spain, I. 
306 , loan to Ru sia, 1.507; pro- 
fits derived from Austrian loan, F 
332: Inusiness relations with Marte 
Lonise, L 380 97; trustees for 
Monteniuovo family, L 398: re- 
fuses loan to Russia, E. 404 el se. 5 
transactions regarding  Prussimm 
loans, HL 9; general loans to 
States and individuals. 11, 39; 
finances railway construction, Il. 
83 et seq. ; dealings with Spain, IT. 
117; engineers fali in Spanish 
securities, IT. 127; financial in- 
terest in Austrian Lloyd, IT. 165, 
185; refuses military loan to 
Belgium, IJ. 186; grants Joan for 
Belgian railways, II. i89; handles 
Trish Famine loan and other State 
loans, IL. %53; financial difti- 
culties during French Revolution, 
II. 262: loan to Pope Pius IX, 
11. 295 € sey. ; loans io Sardinia, 
1. 299 el sey. ; refuses to linaree 
political newsnapers, TL. 314; un- 
derwrite British war loan (Crimea), 
11. 359; dealings with Bismarck, 
II. 397; helps France to pay off 
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Rothschild, House of-—continued : 

her war debts, IT. 426; financial 
assistance for Russia, IT 443; 
loans to Brazil, II. 458 ; assists 
Morgan Bank to stabilise French 
exchange, 1. 462 

Ilouses : English and French bran- 
ches established, T. 41; Frankfort 
activities, I. 44; difficulties in 
Frankfort, I. 169; proposed re- 
moval from Frankfort during 
riots, L 232, 2375 Vienna branch 
established, L 249, 250: Naples 
branch established, 1.274; policy 
of Naples branch, 1. 296 -7 5 effect 
of French Revolution on Conti- 
nental branehes, IT. 258 ; Vienna 
braneh revived, IL. 845; Naples 
branch given up, Il. So4-5; 
English branch hostile to Bis- 
marek, H. 397; English branch 
becomes most important, IT. 445 

Political: influence of TWouse of 
Hesse on, IL. 20; relations with 
House of Thurn and Taxis, I. ak; 
confidential agreement with Bu- 
derus, I. 85; Wilhelm of Hesses 


dissatisfaction with, I. 112; en- 
deavours idio obtain Austrian 
Government business, I. 152 ct 


seqe; ficiuie to obtain if, L 165; 
distrust of, in Austria, L 175; 
establishes relations with Austrian 
Government, L 181 5 in the con- 
fidence of King Louis Philippe, L 
432; relations with von Geutz, 
11.69 ; attitude towards Icmperor 
Francis" death, TL. 81; attitude 
during Syrian trouble, TI. 190 et 
seg. used by France for diplomatic 
purposes, IE. 243; altitude of 
Louis Napo'ou towards, 11. 281; 
dismay at branco-Austrian War, 
11. 377; support sale of Venetia, 
II. 308; failure to obtain Aus- 
trian peace, IL. 402; appealed to 
for help by Saxony, I. 403; in- 
tervention in Franco-Prussian 
peace negotiations, IT. 424; re- 
lations with BEmpemor Francis 
Joseph, IL 438; consulted by 
British Government, I, 455 ; aver- 
sion to Russia, IT. 457 ; efforts to 
avert World War, II. 460-1 
General: literature dealing witga, I. 
11; origin of name of, IT. 17; 
petitions for titles, 1. 22 ; income 
before 1709, 1. 33 ; family spirit of, 
I. *7; wealth of, an 1798, I. 40; 
position dyring Napoleonic era, 
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Rothschild, House of—continued : 


I. 43 ; members employed in the 
business, I. 77; police suspicion 
and investigation of, I. 91-3; 
reconstruction of the business, I. 
101 ; police activity against, I. 
117, 138-9 ; rewarded for services 
to Dalberg, I. 121; effect of 
Napoleon's fall on, 1. 145 ; recom- 
mended by von Neumann, I. 176 ; 
supported by von Barbier and 
Stadion, I. 189 et seg. ; appcals for 
Imperial recognition of services, I. 
192 ; reports by Stadion and von 
Lederer on, I. 192 et seg.; coat-of- 
arms of, T. 199 et seg.; efforts to 
extend its influence, I. 204 ; policy 
during period 1815 22,1. 209, 210; 
policy for declining business, I. 
216-17; benefits derived from 
Aachen Congress, 1. 226; von 
Gentz’s private opinion of, 1. 228 ; 
institutes private courier service, 
Y. 242 ; Stadion’s report on, I. 280 ; 

Smidt’s report on, I. 289 ; bec omes 
lessee of Court T heatre, I. 290; 

attacked in German Press, 1. 292 ; 
loss suffered by death of Stadion, 
1. 337 ; courier service under sus- 
picion, 1. 347 ; caricatures of, L 
3545 von Gentz’s biography of, 
1.370 el seg. ; Goethes views on, L 
309, 400 ; anxicty during French 
Revolution, 1. 430; efforts to 
weather the storm, IL. 441 ; anxiety 
during Paris Revolution, IL. 1; 
comes safely through European 
crisis, II. 36 ; social status of, LL 
55, 444 ; loss sustained by death of 
Nathan, 11.154 ; dispute regarding 
quicksilver mines, I. 161 ; efforts 
on behalf of Jews, IT. 174 5 hospi- 
tality of, 11. 179 ; propaganda of, 
H. 179; interest of, in applied 
science, I. 180 ; Börne’s attacks on, 
11. 2141-15; Hei ine’s opinion of, 11. 

216 et seq. ; public resentment at 
power of, IL 239; priesthood 
opposed to, 11. 241 ; reconciliation 
between Bismarck and, I]. 328; 
opposition to Austrian State Rail- 
way Co., 11. 358; commercial 
interests of, II. 387; wealth and 
position after Franco-Prussian 
‚War, 11. 429 ; present-day wealth 
“and oa H. 463 el seq. 


Rothschild, James Meyer, Baron, birth 


of, I. 31 ; cnters the business, I. 77; 
assists in hiding Hessian treasures, 
I. 90 ; interrogated by police, I. 91-2; 
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Rothschild, James Meyer—conlinued : 
partner in the reconstituted firm, I. 
102; gocs to Paris, I. 109, 182; 
business activity, 1. 116; benefits 
under his father’s will, I. 123 ; lives 
in Gravelines, I. 124; assists in 
smuggling moncy to Wellington, I. 
136 ; business reputation in Paris, I. 
140; smuggles French bullion to 
Holand, 1. 147; assists Nathan in 
financing loan to Louis XVIIL, I. 
167 ; characteristics of, I. 168 ; title 
of nobility conferred on, I. 198; 
social activilics of, I. 204, 401; 
appeals for title of Consul, I. 204-5 ; 
endeavours to secure handling of 
war indemnity, I. 220; on anti- 
Jewish disturbances, 1. 235 ; offers 
assistance for building Rhine for- 
tress, 1. 250 5 puts Neapolitan loan 
on Paris market, I. 275 ; desires to 

become Austrian Consul-General, I. 

279 ; supported by von Stahl, I. 282 ; 

appointed Austrian Consul-Gencral 

in Paris, T. 284; granted title of 

Baron. T. 302; Order of Vladimir 

conferred on, T. 307 ; sella French 

bonds, 1. 309 ; meets von Gentz at 


Verona, J. 310; friendship with 
Rossini, L 311 5 correspondence with 
Bertram de Lis, 1. 314; financially 


assists French campaign in Spain, 
I. 316; Cross of Legion of Honour 
conferred on, L 321; marries 
Solomon’s daughter, Betty, I. 315 5 
negotiates for Spanish loan, I. 345 ; 
views ou Freneh conversion scheme, 
I. 351-2; refers Russian loan ques- 
tien to Solomon, 1. 405 5 attitude 
during Paris revolt, L 424; in the 
confidence of Louis Philippe, 1. 430, 
432 ; report to Solomon urging Iluro- 
pean peace, I. 434 ct seg. ; works to 
maintain pcace during Revolution, 
11. 1, 10; report to his brothers on 
politics and finance, 11. 11 ; on con- 
ditions in Paris, 11. 11; on Casimir 
Périer, 11. 15, 17 ; works for Périer’s 
appointment, 11. 18; on political 
situation in France, 11. 18, 19, 23; 
on Belgian problem, Il. 28 ; opposed 
to election of General Lafayette, II. 
32 ; influence with French Court and 
Ministry, H. 36-7 ; on loan to Papal 
States, II. 49 ; social position of, LI. 
55; commends Roquirol to Mette , 

nich, II. 76 ; negotiates for railwt y 

construction in France, II. 113 

attitude towards Spain, Il. 119, 120 


133 et seg. ;- refuses loan to Coun 
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Rothschild, James Meyer—continued : 


Toreno, II. 123; attends Lionel’s 
wedding, II. 147 ; reproved by Met- 
ternich for political tendencies, IT. 
159 ; refutes rumours of intervention 
in Spain, II. 162; attends family 
conference at Frankfort, IT. 189; 
audience with King Louis Philippe, 
II. 19-4; attacked by the Press, H. 
205-6, 247; meets Heine, I. 214; 
Heine’s opinion of, IL 216; efforts 
on behalf of Damascus Jews, 11, 223 ; 
visits Metternich, IT. 230; under- 
writes French loan, TI. 243 ; activity 
during 1848 Revolution, II. 259 
et seq. ; retains the confidence of the 
French, IT. 270-1; visits Brussels, 
II. 273; position under Presideney 
of Louis Napoleon, IT. 282 ; loss of 
financial supremacy in Paris, 11. 287; 
audience with Emperor Francis 
Joseph, IT. 290 ; warns Louis Napo- 
leon against rival bankers, Il. 292; 
negotiates Papal loan, TH. 297; 
negotiates Sardinian loan, II. 209 
et seq., 309 ; invited to Heidelberg 
conference, IT. 336 ; dismay at dam- 
age to Austrian credit, H. 347; 
interest in Louis Napoleon's marri- 
age, Il. 350, 353; antagonism to 
Tliibner, 11.353; tear of war, HL 355; 
opposes Austrian State Railway Co., 
Ti. 358 ; shares in French war loan, 
il. 350 ; watches developments in 
Italv, IE. 370 et seg. ; appealed to for 
Auslrisn Joan, Tf. 3733 disinay at 
Franeo-Austrian war, 11. 378 ; loan 
to Tuseary, 11.379 ; asked to under- 
write Austrian loan, TL 381 ; Napo- 
leon HPs visit to, IL. 390, 391; 
efforts towards Austrian peace, 1L 
401-3 ; appealed to to assist Austrian 
finance, IM. 407 ; illness and death of, 
II. 408 ; funeral of, II. 409 
lothschild, Julie, Baroness, marries 
Adolf, LI. 361 ; friendship with Em- 
press of Austria, IL. 438 
tothschild, Kalman, partner with 
Meyer Amschel, I. 23 

tothschild, Leonore, marries Meyer 
Alphonse, II. 366, 395 

tothschi!d, Leopetd, friendship with 
King Edward VII, 11. 447 ; marries 
Marie Perugia, IL. +45 ; consulted 
regarding Bagdad Railway, II. 458 
tothschild, Lizuel Nathan, Baron, 
visits Gocthe, I. 400 ; visits Madrid 
with offer oi loan, IT. 120 ; decorated 
by Queen of Spain, II. 121 ; marries 
Charlotte, daughter of Carl, II. 147 ; 


Rothschild, Lionel Nathan—continued: 
becomes head of the London branch, 
II. 152 ; on troubles in Spain, 11.158; 
lHunmelauers report on, II. 170; 
appointed Austrian Consul-Gencral 
in London, TI. 174; obtains permis- 
sion to use title, 11. 179 ; on develop- 
ment of shipping and railways, TL 
180, 181 ; attends family conference 
at Frankfort, II. 189; activity in 
England, I. 252; eleeted M.P., IL 
253 ; efforts to obtain admission to 
Parliament, IL. 288 9; efforts on 
behalf of Jews, 11. 366 ; takes seat in 
Mouse of Commons, Il. 367 ; appeal- 
ed to for loan to Austria, II. 373; 
social position of, IE. 306-5 5 efforts 
to maintain Kuropean peace, 11. 414; 
desire to arbitrate on Praneo-Prus- 
sian peace terms, JJ. 124; lends 
syndieate to secure French debt pay- 
ments, TI. 426; friendship with 
Disraeli, TL 445 ; assists in purchase 
of Suez Canal shares, IL. 147; 
friendship with King Edward VII, 
11. 447 : work fer Jewish emancipa- 
tion, PL, 449 ; death of, IT. 450 

Rothschild, Louis Nathaniel, in control 
of Vienna house, IT. 1440 

Rothsehild, Marguerite, Baroness, 
marries Duke de Grunont, Tl. 444 

Rothschild, Marie (née Perugia), mar- 
ries Leopold, IT. 448 

Rothschild, Meyer Alphonse, Baron, on 
situation in France, IT. 281 ; in Turin 
to negotiate with Cavour, IL. 308, 
310 et seq. ; marries Leonore Roths- 
child, 11. 866; visits Mettternich, 
Il. 382; gives a ball, IL. 402 ; suc- 
eceds James in directing Paris 
branch, IE. 410; sent for by Napoleon 
JLT, 11. 413, alarmed at threat of 
Franco-Prussian war, IL. 414; sides 
with France in Franco-Prussian war, 
M. 415; consulted on Franco- 
Prussian peace terms, II. 419, 420, 
424; guarantees French indemnity 
payments, IT. 424 ; experiences in the 
Paris Commune, H. 425; controls 
Paris house, IL. 411 ; assists Russia 
financially, IE. 4143, 4003 attempts 
made on life of, IL. 444, 445 ; death 
of, 11. 445 

Rothschild, Mever Amschel, birth of, 
1.17 ; joins firm of Oppenheim, 1.18 ; 
meets General von Estorff. I 18; 
work as numismatist, I. 19 ; returns 
to Frankfort, I. 19 ; ln siness dealings 
with Wilhelm of Hesse, I. 20-1, 24, 
28-9, 38 ; prtitions for a title, I. 21 
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Rothschild, Meyer Amschel—continued : 
becomes Crown Agent, I. 22; 
characteristics of, 1. 22; marries 
Gudula Schnapper, I. 23; birth of 
his children, I. 23, 31; work as 
Crown Agent, 1. 27; his home in 
Frankfort, I. 32, 36; war-time 
transactions, I. 36; encourages 
family participation in his busi 
ness, I. 37; intermediary between 
Emperor of Austria and Wilhelm of 
Hesse, 1 39; petition to Holy 
Roman Emperor, I. 45; granted 
title of Imperial Crown Agent, 1. 46 ; 
honours conferred on, 1. 47 ; obtains 
loan from Wilhelm of Hesse, I. 47 ; 
negotiates loan to Denmark, I. 48-9, 
54; appeals for protection in Cassel, 
1. 53 ; takes steps to protect interests 
during Napoleonic wars, I. 59; 
accepts) power of attorney for 
Wilhelm of Hesse from Buderus, 
1. 62; assists in recovering Hessian 
treasures, I. 66; ingratiates himself 
with Carl von Dalberg, I. 68; 
watches over Wilhelm of Hesse’s 
interests, I. 70; Wilhelm of Hesse 
becomes suspicious of, I. 783; 
Wilhelm of Hesse asain takes bim 
into confidence, 1. 75; honesty of, 
1.77 ; first connection with Austrian 
Court, 1. 79; summoned by French 
to appear in court, J. 81 ; illness and 
operation, T. 81 ; police report on, I. 
83 ; negotiates purchase of British 
stocks, 1. 86 ; warrant issued against, 
J. 89; interrogated by police, I. 91; 
loan to Savagner, I. 92; devises 
scheme for Hessian loan to Austria, 1. 
99 ; obtains promotion for Buderus, 
I. 100; signs new partnership deed 
with his sons, 1. 101 ; business prin- 
ciples and tactics, 1. 104; fined for 
harbouring colonial goods, T. 107 ; 
Joan to Dalberg for journey to Paris, 
I. 108 ; censorship of correspondence 
regarding, 1. 117; activities on 
behalf of Jews, I. 118; made a 
member of Electoral College of 
Frankfort, I. 120; renewed illness, 
I. 122; makes his will, F. 123; 
death of, I. 124 ; maxim of, TI. 135 ; 
in favour of family intermarriage, 
1.345 ; 11.147 

Rothschild, Meyer Amschel, & Sons, 
forfnation of the firm, I. 101-2; 
terms of partnership, I. 102-3; 
appointed official bankers to Grand 
Duchy of Frankfort, 1. 120 ; letters 
to von Barbier, 1. 156, 159 ; activities 
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Rothschild, M. A. € Sons—continued : 
on behalf of Jews, 1. 184 ; proposed 
invitation to move to Vienna, I. 
238 ; transfer of money from Naples, 
I. 240; negotiations concerning 
Austrian loan, I. 245 ; issue lottery 
loan, I. 246 ; issue French loan, I. 
318 et seq. ; losses in Haiti, I. 353 ; 
appointed Court bankers, II. 333; 
Wilhelm Carl becomes head of, II. 
432 

Rothschild, Meyer Carl, Baron, 
attends Heidelberg Conference, If. 
336 ; negotiates Prussia loan, IT. 338 
et seq. ; receives Order of Red Eagle, 
Jl. 341; takes over Frankfort 
branch, II. 360, 363; elected to 
North German Reichstag, II. 363 ; 
asked to establish branch in Berlin, 
Il. 430; political activities of, II. 
431 ; death of, IT. 432; friendship 
with King Edward VII, TI. 447 

Rothschild, Meyer Nathan, 11. 252, 366 

Rothschild, Minna Caroline, marries 
Maximilian von Goldschmidt, IL. 432 

Rothschild, Moses Meyer, police report 
on, T. 83 

Rothschild, Nathan, Baron, birth of, 
I. 23; enters the business, L 37; 
goes to England and founds branch 
there, 1. 41 ; characteristics of, I. 40, 
44; supervises Wilhelm of Llesse’s 
interests in England, I. 75 5 relation 
to the reconstituted firm, I. 109; 
illicit trading from England, I. 108 ; 
benefits under his father’s will, I. 
123; commercial activities m 
Manchester, I. 127 8; leaves 
Manchester for London, LI 128; 
obtains British naturalisation, I. 
129 ; marries Hannah Cohen, 1. 129 ; 
“elations with Moses Montefiore, I. 
130 ; negotiates for Wilhelm of Hesse, 
L 130; favours smuggling, I. 132; 
exports money to France, I. 132-3 ; 
gives financial aid to Wellington, I. 
135; acquires bullion from East 
India Co. and sells to Government, 
1. 135-6; business dealings with 
English Royal Family, 1. 145, and, 
Treasury, I. 145-6 ; gocs to Holland 
and acquires French currency, I. 
147; negotiates regarding English 
subsidies, L 156 et seq. ; becomes the 
directing hand of the firm, I. 167; 
makes loan to Louis XVII, I. 167, 
makes loan to Prussian Governmen 
I. 173; his intelligence service, I 
178; conveys news of Battle 
Watcrloo to Government, I. 178 
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tothschild, Nathan—continued : 

appeals for title of Consul, I. 204--5 ; 
aspirations of, I. 209-10 ; negotiates 
loan to Prussia, 1. 21-4-16 ; inter- 
course with von Humboldt, 1. 215 ; 
issues English Government loan, I. 
229 ; granted title of Consul, 1. 245 ; 
puts Neapolitan securities on London 
market, I. 175 ; Laurin’s favourable 
report on, 1. 275 et seg. ; concludes 
loan to Prussia, I. 301 ; granted title 
of Baron, 1. 302, 402 ; made Consul- 
General, I. 312; in Paris to negotiate 
French loan, I. 318 ; arranges repay- 
ment of Austrian loan, L 330 ; makes 
loan to Brazil, I. 3353 plans for 
reduction of French debt, I. 338; 
founds Alliance Insurance Co., 1. 
346 ; consulted by Lord Liverpool in 
financial crisis, L 8495 regret at 
Herries’ resignation, T. 403 ; opposed 
to Russian loan, E. 406 ; on England”s 
attitude towards Russia, I. 409; 
receives news of Paris revolt, 1. 424 ; 
tries to release himself from Prussian 
loan, IL. 1; sends his brother Carl 
to help Anselm in Berlin, Il. 5; 
on English attitude towards French, 
IL. 12-13; on Bnglish peace policy, 
11. 20; social position of, TL. 55; 
urges Wellington’s adoption of peace 
policy, TL. 64; warns Metternich 
against alliance with Russia, IL. 74; 
receives present from King of Prussia, 
IL. 77 ; interested in early railways, 
1.95 > develops railways in Belgium, 
TL. 114; attitude towards Spain, IL 
119, 120 of sega, 133 et seq. 3 urges 
English intervention in Spain, IT, 
1243; on suggested English loan to 
Spain, IL. 140; death of, 11. 147; 
estate and will of, II. 151-3 : funeral 
of, II. 155 


Whsehild, Nathanicl Meyer, Lord, 
given Prussian title, IL. 78; on 
Eastern Kuropean question, II. 196 
et seq.; social interests of, Li. 252; 
acts as link between James and 
Lionel, II. 290; attends Heidelberg 
Conference, 11. 336; visits Glad- 
stone regarding Hohenzollern candi- 
dature in Spain. 11. 413; visits 
Disraeli in interests of peace, M. 
4155 artistic tastes of, Il. 4934-5; 
art treasures im his possession, Id. 
336 , friendslop with King Edward 
WII, IJ. 447 : sueceeds to baronetey, 
IT, 450 ; ruiscd to peerage, Il. 451 

ytschild, Solomon, Baron, birth of, 
I. 23 ; enters the business, I. 37, 40 ; 


Rothschild, Solomon—continued : 


marries Caroline Stern, I 44; 
appears in French court, L 82; 
assists in hiding Hessian treasures, 
1. 90 ; interrogated by police, 1. 91-2; 
partner in the reconstituted firm, IL. 
102 ; benefits under his father’s will, 
I. 123 ; in Paris, I. 124; in Berlin to 
negoliate Russian loan, lL 158; 
transmits English subsidy to Prussia, 
1. 173; granted title of Commercial 
Adviser, I. 174; representations on 
behalf of Jews. I. 1835 title of 
nobility conterred on, I. 198; sub- 
mits design for coat of arms, T. 199 
negotiates loan to Prussia, 1. 216 
attends Aacheu Congress, 1. 225 
suggested flight frome Mraukfort, 1. 
232 5 attends to Austrian business of 
the firm, L 240; makes Vienna his 
headquarters, L 289, 250 ; offers loan 
for building Rhine fortress, 1. 250; 
on Neapolitan loan, 1. 255 et req. 3 
anxiety at Italian situation, L 266 ; 
puts forwards James's request for 
Consul-Generalship, 1.279 5 intimacy 
with von Gentz, 1. 293- t; annoyed 
at failure over Austrian loan, 1. 301 ; 
granted title of baron, 1. 302 ; attends 
Congress of Sovereigns al Verona, 1. 
306 ; refutes rumours of loan to 
Spain, 1. 306 7 ; interview with von 
Gents, 3. 307; Order of Vladimir 
conferred on, 1, 307 ; starts courier 
service between Verona and Paris, I. 
308 ; meets James and Carl at 
Verona, 1.310 ; presses Metternich to 
help Jews, I. 323 ; efforts to secure 
Austrian loan, 1. 330 5 negotiates for 
Spanish loan, L 345; views on 
French conversion seheme, I. 352; 
on annuity for de Marmont, I. 356 ; 
supports Joseph Buonaparte’s re- 
quest to return to Kurope, 1. 360 ; 
social rise of, 1. 366; attends to 
Marie Louise’s finances, I. 388 ct 
seg. ; tries to obtain decoration for 
Wertheimstein, I. 393 ; received in 
audience by Marie Lows., 1. 397; 
negotiates Prussian loan, L. 412; 11. 
39; shares in Austrian conversion 
loan, I. 414; efforts to divert busi- 
ness from Bethmann, I. 416 ; goes to 
Paris to study political situation, 1. 
420 ; report to Metternich on French 
situation, I. 425 ; I. 57 ; workf for 
European peace, L 438 ; hastens to 
Paris during revolution, I. 1; 
Rother’s favourable criticism of, IT, 
5; deputed Ly settle Prussian loan 
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Rothschild, Solomon——continued : 
question, IL. 9; returns to Vienna, 
11. 11; anxious to participate in 
military loan, IT. 16; opposes 
Austrian support of Russia, II. 27; 
opposes military policy, II. 35; on 
Joan to Esterhäzy, LL. 41 ; appeals for 
right to buy property, TL. 43 ; leaves 
Vienna for Munich during cholera 
epidemic, IT. 46; approached re- 
garding Papal loan, IL. 49 ; relations 
with Saphir, II. 52; assists Mctter- 
nich’s wife, 11. 54 ; on French inter- 
vention in Austro-Italian dispute, 
II. 60 ; on new Métalliques loan, 13. 
66; appeuls for “ toleration” for 
Goldschmidt, II. 68; comunends 
Roquirol to Metternich, II. 76; 
receives present from Kingof Prussia, 
Il. 77 ; interested in early railways, 
H. 86; applies for permission tu 
build Northern Railway, IL. 89; 
applies for concession for Central 
Railway, H. 9t ; letters to Emperor 
and Metternich about Northern Rail- 
way, IT. 96, 97 ; proposal to share- 
holders of Northern Railway, IF. 99, 
100, 109 ; atlitude towards Spain, Tl. 
120 ct seg. ; on Nathan’s Spanish 
policy, 11. 131; on Pozzo's enmity, 
Il. 136; attends Liones wedding, 
II. 147; letter to Metternich on 
Nathan’s death, II. 1-47, 150 ; social 
position .of, IT. 166; obtains post 
of Austrian Consul-General for An- 
sehn, IT. 168 ; appeals to Metternich 
for extension of Jewish rights, H. 
175 ; urges State support of Austrian 
Lloyd, 17. 182; on refusal of loan to 
Belgium, 11. 186, 188; attends 
family conference at Frankfort, 11. 
189; on need for pacific French 
policy, II. 209 ; efforts on behalf of 
Damascus Jews, HI. 223 ; controls 
Vicuna-Trieste loan, II. 229 ; friend- 
ship with Metternich family; M. 
230 ; becomes citizen of Vienna, II. 
231 ; imports cigars into Austria, TI. 
232 ; appeals to acquire landed pro- 
perty, IT, 232 ; purchases estates, II. 
239 ; luxurious habits of travel, TI. 
240 ; applies for entail of estates, IL. 
251; lends Metternich money for 
flight, II, 265 ; flees from Vienna to 
Frankfort, 11. 276, 433 ; anxiety on 
French situation, 11. 284; calls on 
Bismarck, MH. 328 ; death of, IT. 361 

Rothschild, Wilhelm, II. 431-2 

Rotlischild and Gontard, bankers, I. 
187-8 
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Rothworth brings news of Battle of 
Waterloo to Nathan Rothschild, I. 
178 

Rubens, 11. 392 

Rudolph of Austria, Archduke, II. 226, 
439 

Rue de la, Swiss banker, II. 300 

Rue, General de la, 11. 373 

Ruffo, Prince, I. 270 

Ruppell and Harnier, finance loan to 
Denmark, I. 47; dissatisfaction at 
Rothschilds’ transactions, I. 49; 
negotiate loans, I. 79 

Russell, Lord John, II. 367 

Russia, refuses to recognise Continental 
blockade, I. 116; Napoleon’s ad- 
vance on, J. 121-2; his defeat. in, I. 


122, 141 ; Rothschild loan to, I. 307 ; ? 
hostilitics with Turkey, I. 404, 408 ; 
refused loan by Rothschilds, I. 406 ; 
military loan to, 11. 73 ; dispute with 
Turkey, II. 348; threatened by 
Austria, I. 356; Polish rising 
against, If. 393; alliance with 
France, II. 442 ; massacres of Jews 
in, H. 458 ; defeat of, by Japan, IT. 
459 

Russo-Japanese War, II. 459, 460 

S 

SABABURG, Bartie or, I. 61 

Saint Aulaire, Count, IT. 14, 167 

Saint Aulaire, Countess, II. 167 

Saint Simon, Count, II. 112 

Salicey, Rothschilds’ confidential ser- 
vant, I. 250 

Salumanea, plight of troops in, I. 135 

Salisbury, Lord, II. 452 

Samoa, dispute regarding, II. 452, 455 , 

Saphir, M. G., 11. 51-4 ` 

Sarajevo murder, IT. 461 

Sardinia, Rothschild loans to, TI. 299 ; 
purticipates in Crimcan War, 11. 
869, 370; alliance with France, * 


11. 371 ; negotiations for loan to, II. 
374-5 

Saurau, Count, I. 238 

Savagner, Chicf of Police, visits Rothe-t 
childs with search warrant, I. 89-91 


al 


N 


Meyer Amschel Rothschild’s loan to I 


I. 92 
Savary, 
“Police, I. 117, 139 


I 
Savoy, French annexation of, II. 38. e 
Saxony appeals to Rothschilds for help 


E 


II. 403 
Say, Léon, II, 410, 440 
Schaumburg, Countess of, II. 227 


General, Commissioner off 


